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Where Munition Making Will Be Discussed 


‘ 


Cincinnati as a Machinery Making Center and the 

Interest It Offers to Next Week’s Meetings of 

Mechanical Engineers and Machine Tool Builders 
BY C. L. SMITH 


With Supple mental Plate 


industry in Cincinnati, and in 1848 Miles and then it mentioned the firm of Steptoe & Mc- 
eenwood, a pioneer citizen, operated in that Farland, which firm was formed more than a year 


rge machine and woodworking shop, as well previous. 


| E building of river boats early became quite’ the city directory of Cincinnati listed machine tools 


; and an iron foundry, employing over 500 The histo f the machine tool industry from 
Boat building and machine shops used the’ that time to the present is replete with interesting 
kind of machines, which were generally of facts. Chief among them is the approximately 


wn construction. It was not until 1853 that large percentage of men who started out in the pio- 
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l-Known Names of the Machine Tool Trade May Be Noted on These Pages from the Cost Record Book of John 
« Co., Cincinnati. They cover apparently the labor charges for a group of machines in each case, showing the 
number of hours per individual and the hourly rate of.pay 
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neer days as machinists and later established plants 
of their own that are still in existence. Many of 
these plants are yet under direct supervision of their 
founders. 

In 1848 John Steptoe, a native of Oldham, Eng- 
land, arrived in this country and shortly afterward 
located in Cincinnati. As a foundling he 
on a doorstep, hence his name; and it was one of 
which he was said to have been peculiarly proud. He 
entered the employ of Miles Greenwood, and in the 
early fifties organized the firm of Steptoe & McFar- 
land to make foot-power mortising machines, but 
later branched out into making lathes, planers and 
other machine tools. From information furnished 
by the late William Lodge, of the Lodge & Shipley 
Machine Tool Company, John Steptoe operated the 
first plant west of the Allegheny mountains devoted 
to the manufacture of machine tools. This shop 
proved to be an educational institution for many 
machine tool builders who are well-known not only 
in this country but throughout the entire civilized 
world. 
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TOOL 


pages of the original cost account book covering 
periods in 1872 and 1873, contains numerous 
familiar names to the machine tool trade. . James 
Mills, who was a foreman in the Steptoe & McFar- 
land shop, and who only died recently, was one of 
the organizers of the Smith & Mills Company, 
makers of shaping machines. His partner, A. S. 
Smith, was also employed in a different department 
of the plant. 

W. Oesterlein is none other than the present 
president of the Oesterlein Machine Tool Company. 
William Barker, whose name also appears, was a 
member of the firm of Lodge & Barker, which plant 
is now operated by the American Tool Works Com- 
pany, after having passed through different organ- 
ization names. Mr. Barker, at the time of his death 
two years ago, was the head of William Barker & 
Co., lathe builders. Ed. Gang is now better known 
as W. E. Gang, and helped organize the firm of 
Dietz & Gang, for building engine lathes, which 
firm was later changed to Dietz, Schumacher & Boye 
and is now operated under the name of the Boye & 
Emmes Machine Tool Company. W. Steubing is 
William Steubing, now president of the Steubing 
Machine Company, manufacturer of printing ma- 
chinery. 

On the second sheet no one will overlook the 
name of W. Lodge, an active member of the Lodge 
& Shipley Machine Tool Company at the time of his 
sudden death on April 30. 
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These are only a‘few of the graduate 
John Steptoe Company, under which name it w 


operated, who established plants of their 
Cincinnati, as several other of the early e 
of the firm moved to different industria] 
John Steptoe, at the time of his death in 1s 
rightfully termed the dean of the machine ti 
ers in Cincinnati. 

The scale of wages paid 45 to 50 years 
a day of 10 hours is somewhat different fr: 
in force to-day, and the records of the Stept: 
pany show that the average for all labor from 168 
to 1873 was very close to 25°4 cents per hour. 

In the early days all of the machine tool ; 
were located in the business district of the cit 
rapidly increasing business forced many firr 
remove to locations in the western part of th 
in order to obtain room for expansion. For tha 
reason on both Spring Grove and Colerain Avenues 
quite a number of plants were built. About 10 








years ago an organization was formed to establish 
an industrial center at Oakley, a suburb seven miles 
The original members 


from the center of the city. 





J. B. 


DOAN A. H. TUECHTER 





THF NATIONAL MACHINE 


ASSOCIATION 


of this organization were as follows: Cincinnati 
Milling Machine Company, Cincinnati-Bickford Tool 
Company, Cincinnati Planer Company, Triumph 
Electric & Ice Machine Company and the Modern 
Foundry Company. Later the Cincinnati Ball Crank 
Company, the Alvey-Ferguson Company and the 
Cincinnati Lathe & Tool Company moved their 

plants to Oakley, all of which plants are furnis hed 
with power, light and heat from a central generat- 

ing station. 

In spite of the high cost of labor and building 
material, quite a number of machine tool plants have 
either built new plants or made additions to their 
old ones within the past two years. Among new 
plants now under construction may be mentioned 
those for the Champion Tool Works Company, the 

Carlton Machine Tool Company, the R. K. LeBlond 
Machine Tool Company, the Cincinnati Grinder 
Company and the American Tool Works Company: 
Additions have also been made to a number ° 
plants and a large one is now under way to the 
plant of the Cincinnati Planer Company. It * 
conservatively estimated that when all of these 
plants have been completed the output of machine 
tools in Cincinnati will be close to 200 per cent over 
the record 10 or 12 years ago. 

Attention may well be called also to the man 
facture of portable electric drilling and grinding 
machines in Cincinnati. The Hisey-Wolf Machi 
Company, it is believed, was the first concern 1 
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try to manufacture these machines in any 
and at the present time there are five 
engaged in the business. 
ity will be the mecca of mechanical engi- 
| the machine tool builders of the country 
ek to participate in the conventions which 
on Monday of the American Society of 
al Engineers and the National Machine 
ders Association. References to the pro- 
these meetings have already been made in 
\y AGE and the object of the foregoing is to 
vhat special interest Cincinnati affords in 
to the meetings themselves. In an accom- 
plate is a map of the city, locating the ma- 
uilding industries, with supplementary in- 
n covering the kind of products of each 


Program of Machine Tool Builders 


e the real activities of the mechanical engi- 

eers meeting, the program of which was given in 
t week’s issue, do not begin until Tuesday morn- 
May 22, when a joint session on munitions mak- 
held with the National Machine Tool 
Association, the latter association has: a 
| program for Monday. Headquarters have been 

shed at the Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati 


ll be 


bulldaers 


Costs in Machine Tool Building 


addresses announced for Monday morning 
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are as follows under the general heading “Elements 
of Cost in Machine Tool Building”: 


“Pig Iron,” by James Albert Gre Matthew Addy & 
( 

‘Steel,”’ Re | Mat sal Americal 
> & Wire C¢ I ( 

Macl Sl Supy W ! l lif president 

A. K ce i ‘ 

imt I ‘ Ss I Sta ci nnat mana r 

ae zg imbe x ¢ 

| } \ Shit { ig & Shiple M I 


npany ( 


At the Monday afternoon session, William Hard, 
of the Metropolitan Magazine, New York, is to de 
liver an address on “The Lessons and Opportunities 
of the World’s War for the American Manufa 
turer.” He will be followed by H. W. Dunbar, chief 
engineer Norton Grinding Company, Worcester, 
Mass., whose subject will be “Safety Devices for 
Machine Tools.” Z. Chafee, Diamond Machine Com 
pany, Providence, R. I., will speak on “Trade A¢ 
ceptances.” 

The session on Wednesday will be devoted largely 
to association business. The committee on arrange 
ments is composed of J. B. Doan, president of the 
association and president and general manager of 


the American Tool Works Company; F. A. Geier, 
president Cincinnati Milling Machine Company; 
August Tuechter, Cincinnati Bickford Tool Com 


pany, and C. Wood Walter, Cincinnati Milling Ma 
chine Company. 


Outside Plant Lighting in War Time 


Principles Involved in Planning Installa- 
tions—Suggestions for Centrally Located 
Factories and Those in Outlying Districts 


result of a number of requests for recom- 

A mendations as to the proper use of artificial light 

4 about industrial plants for protective purposes 

tin of war, the engineering department of the 

| Lamp Works of the General Electric Company 

ied a bulletin containing suggestions covering 

ect. Extracts dealing with various phases of 
ect are given below. 


General Considerations 


‘here are certain general principles of illumination 


be observed in this as well as in other fields 
ehting regardless of the type of installation used. 
\n object is seen in detail by the light which comes 
ron to the eye and not by the light that comes 
ne light source to the eye. The aim is, there- 
to throw the light upon the object to be seen and 
as little as possible of the light coming directly 
the source to the eye. An object is often dis- 
however, in silhouette, that is by light coming 
cea ae not from the object but from a loca- 
yond it. 
“lare, which is the result of a light source ex- 
right with respect to its surroundings located 
n the field of vision, must be avoided. It is 
recome in the case of protective lighting by 
the units at a sufficient height to bring them 
ordinary angle of vision and by shading the 
th suitable reflectors. 
dition to minimizing glare effects, reflector 
‘ serves the important purpose of distributing 
which emanates from the lamp filament in all 
‘ Into those where it is most useful. For pro- 
ghting purposes, five main types of reflectors 
ally useful. These are the opaque angle re- 
‘ving a broad distribution of light directed 
to one side of and below the unit and suit- 


ert 


ire 














able for illuminating fairly large areas; the opaque 
dome-shaped reflector which gives a broad symmetrical] 
distribution of light and is suitable for illuminating 
fairly large areas beneath and on all sides of the unit; 
the refractor unit which gives a broad symmetrical dis 
tribution and is suitable for illuminating large areas 
with wide spacing distances between the units; the 
flood-lighting projector giving a concentrated distribu 
tion in which the light is confined principally to a 
beam of about 25 to 30 deg. in width and capable of 
illuminating objects a considerable distance away, and 
the searchlight, 

giving a_ highly 

concentrated : 


dis- — ro 
tribution in which f FS) iene 
\ 


the light is con- \, , . - 
—h r 
£\ Ne 

ote 


fined to an ex- 
‘ i 


tremely narrow 
beam capable of 
illuminating com- 
paratively small 
objects at great 
distances. 

A number of 
good reflectors of 
these types are on 


_— 


Tipping the Reflector Slightly Serves to 
Screen the Filament from the View of 
Facing the Unit from a Distance 


Those 


‘ s While the Light Is Directed Away 
the market at from The Building 
present. Good re- 
sults can be obtained from any of those of reliable 


manufacture and the ease and promptness with which 
the units can be obtained will probably have greater 
weight with the plant owner than smal! differences in 
efficiency. 


Centrally Located Plants 


Where a plant is located in a city factory block with 
the building close to the street and occupying al! or a 
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‘considerable portion of the block, the buildings on the 
opposite side of ‘the street make it impossible to place 
a zone of light at any great distance from the plant, 
and in fact, the zone will have to be confined to the 
width of the street. The street lighting, if of a high 
standard, may furnish all the protective lighting re- 
quired except in obscure nooks and corners where 
local illumination will be needed. In most cases the 
lighting units may be mounted on the building itself and 
the light distribution should be such that the full width 
of the street will be illuminated. The first type of 
reflector is best adapted for the purpose. Consideration 
for the comfort of those who rightfully use the street, 
as well as that of the guards, necessitates mounting 
the lighting units well above the line of vision of those 
who pass near the building and screened from the view 
of those who see the building from a distance. In 
many cases if the units are tipped at a slight angle, 
as illustrated, the refiector will screen the brilliant 
filament and thus accomplish the desired results. 
Hanging the units high has the advantage that a 
relatively small number of large ones can be spaced at 
greater distances with a resulting decrease in installa- 
tion expense. As a general rule no advantage is gained 
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Installing Flood Lighting Projectors to Provide a Zone of 
Light is Made More Effective by Having the Guard Walk in 
the Same General Direction as That in Which the Light Is 


Directed 


by exceeding a mounting height of 50 ft. and with this 
a spacing distance of 100 ft. between units, which should 
range. from 200 to 500 watts in size, should provide 
sufficiently uniform illumination. Where units are 
mounted near the roof of the building, or not more 
than 30 ft. above the ground, the dome reflector should 
be considered. Here the mounting height should not 
be less than 15 ft., and the distance between the units 
should not exceed two and one-half times the mounting 
height, and units of 100 to 200 watts each will give 
satisfactory illumination. If it is possible to mount 
the units over the center of the street, less light will 
fall upon the building and appreciably better illumina- 
tion will result. 

Dome-shaped units hung over the center of alleys be- 
tween buildings or mounted on brackets extending 
over the alley ‘are recommended. In such cases the 
mounting height should be between 15 and 30 ft., and 
a spacing between the units of three times the mount- 
ing height should provide sufficient uniformity. The 
wattage per unit should range from 100 to 500, depend- 
ing upon the spacing distance and the color of the sur- 
roundings. 


Plants in Outlying Districts 


A greater ‘choice as to the type of lighting system 
to be used is afforded by plants located in outlying dis- 
stricts and surrounded by an expanse of unoccupied land. 
The effect of glare upon the passerby may be ignored 
almost entirely; as very few persons pass such plants 
at night, and in the majority of cases those who do 
approach near enough to be annoyed by the glare are 
trespassers. The zone of light surrounding the plant 


need not be so closely defined and may be extended 
some distance ‘to’ good advantage. With this zone of 
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light established about the entire plant, the 
illuminating each building individually is luc 
although sufficient additional light should be 

so that the guards could make their inspecti: 
thoroughness. 

One form of zone lighting consists of a 
standards surrounding the entire plant and su; 
lamps equipped with reflectors. Where those 
dome type are employed, the mounting height s! 
not less than 15 ft. and the distance betwe: 
should not exceed 45 ft., a 100-watt lamp bei: 
factory with the minimum mounting height. Th: 
mounting height and the use of a larger unit 
in a correspondingly wider spacing and ena} 
advantages of lower installation cost and great: 
of zone to be realized. The wattage of lan 
necessarily be increased with the mounting hei; 
in a somewhat greater ratio. 

With refractor units the minimum mountin; 
is 20 ft. and the spacing not more than six ti 
distance, lamps of 300 to 500 watts being e: 
The wider distribution of these units is an ad 
on account of the greater spacing, as well as 
ing the zone that can be covered. Where a ; 
inclosed by some type of fence, the units m: 
mounted on poles extending above the top of th 
and distributing the light on either side. If th 
are mounted directly over the fence, dense 
made by the fence which might furnish a lurking, 
will be avoided. 

Flood lighting units are being employed eff: 
at present and possess the important advant: 
extreme simplicity of installation. 


For zone | 
a reflector which concentrates practically all of its lig 
within an angle of from 25 to 30 deg. is desirabl 
a more concentrating reflector will illuminate too na 
row a zone at ordinary mounting heights. The ar- 
rangement of these units is indicated in one of the 
illustrations. The guard should patrol the plant 
the same general direction as that in which the light 
is projected and by keeping himself in the shadow he 
not only is inconspicuous but is spared the necessity of 
having to face into the beam of the bright 
sources. In this scheme the higher the units are 
mounted the better, and units of the 400-watt size, 
spaced at 200-ft. intervals with a mounting height of 
at least 10 ft., should prove satisfactory. An installa- 
tion of this type often represents the least expensive 
system of protective lighting that may be installed 
Adequate lighting in and about the plant as a whole t 
provide for protective patrolling should be furnished 
Another method in which flood lighting units may 
be used to advantage is by mounting them at various 
points about the buildings and flood lighting the sur- 
rounding grounds. In this case the units are employed 
only to form a zone of light about the entire plant and 
not to furnish local lighting for the different buildings, 
and if they are mounted at a considerable height the 
matter of glare as affecting persons approaching the 
plant will not be serious. A modification of this last 
system is one in which a number of flood lighting pre- 
jectors are mounted on a watch tower overlooking the 
grounds, thus giving a guard located in the tower 4 
view of the lighted zone entirely surrounding the plant. 
A swivel searchlight giving a highly concentrate¢ 
distribution may also be used advantageously to sup 
plement the fixed lights in penetrating unlighted areas. 
In this case arrangements should be made for ¢0”- 
trolling the play of the searchlight from a point sever® 
feet below the unit, as it is difficult to see objec 
clearly through the beam of a powerful searchlight. 


light 





The Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Company, Roanoke, 
Va., is building a nodulizing plant at Middlesboro, Ky. 
for desulphurizing pyrites cinders. This plant is ope™ 
ated in connection with two furnaces already owned by 
the company in Middlesboro and will produce from 10! 
to 200 tons per day of finished nodules. The comp 
is doing its own construction work. At Radford, V4 r 
is completing and has in operation a Dwight-Loy 
sintering plant, treating pyrites fines cinders at the rate 
of from 150 to 175 tons of sinter per day. 








make every heat a research lesson. 








Some Unusual Results of Cast-Iron Tests 


Accounting for Deviations from What 
Foundry Men Have Been Taught to Ex- 
pect—How to Draw Proper Conclusions 


BY PAUL R. RAMP” 


TER a number of years with the chemist an 
established factor in the foundry industry, 
ve find that the quality of gray-iron castings 
t yet reached the highest point. The writer 
ors here to give a few reasons why he thinks 
; the case. 
re the days of chemical analysis the foun- 
would scratch his head, break a pig and 
» stock man to use it. When the chemist 
e discarded the rule and secured an analysis 
y car of iron in the yard, and began to get 
that could be depended upon, and, better 
that could be repeated. It was then that the 
on became general, that as long as one knew 
the analysis of our irons was, all one had to 
is to mix them according to some rule laid 
those who knew. This caused many foun- 
nn to neglect this part of the business and also 
ribe every failure of castings to the quality 
» metal which they did not mix. 


The Foundry as a School 


order to get the full benefit of the knowledge 
ive of iron to-day that we did not have years 
it is necessary to realize that the analysis of 
ixture does not in any way affect the condition 
» molds, and the molds must receive just as 
attention and more than they ever did. It is 
ble for the foundry superintendent or foreman 
If he keeps 
telligent record, it will be possible for him to 
most of his troubles himself. The services 
1 he will require of an expert will be of addi- 
| value to him. His shop should be a prepara- 
ool that will fit him to grasp the finer points 
these very able men have sometimes to offer. 
indryman’s thorough knowledge of these 
will not illumine the experts, but it will 
the latter to delve deeper into the mysteries 
irround the making of the best grade of cast 
Instead of their time being consumed teach- 
mple principles in the foundry, they will bring 
; things that we cannot get ourselves. Foun- 
en are not expected to know things that cannot 
tudied in the shop. But they should take ad- 
re of all they have there to study. 
fact that there are many disappointments 
ed with making good iron that apparently 
coincide with what is taught has induced 
riter to offer the following remarks as a 
g to those who are interested in this work. 
th this object in view he has given several 
tions of cases where one could be led astray 
se confidence in what has been taught by 
ithorities on this subject. 


Strength of Iron and Its Machining 


Ss generally conceded that cast iron having 
eatest strength is harder to machine than 
vith a low tensile strength. To show how 
h iron is in this respect we submit a record 
‘s giving the transverse strength of three bars 


uthor is with the Putnam Machine Company, Fitch- 
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tested 12 in. between the Brinnell hard- 


ness and the analysis: 


centers, 


he ot mn o be > 
os 3 = ag " 
: = = a ; 3 = 
m oo ¢ ; 33 a = 
Ss & BS OF z 
oa 0 — we Ge bon j j 
l ) } 0.425 0.80 0.096 1.28 
See 4,178 7 ; 1 0.308 0.35 0.083 1.27 
3 0.40 0.60 0.083 1,38 


This report, if taken seriously, would prove that 
the strongest iron is not the hardest, but quite the 
contrary. For instance, bar No. 1 has a transverse 
strength of 3857 lb. between 12-in. centers (1 in. 
bar) and a Brinnell hardness of 212,’while bar No. 
2 has a transverse strength of 3178 lb. and a Brin 
nel hardness of 207, five points softer and 321 Ib. 
stronger. Bar No. 3 has a transverse strength of 
3997 Ib. and a Brinnel hardness of 207, five points 
softer and 140 lb. stronger than Bar No. 1. 

The following three bars further prove the same 
contention: 


- se § e 5 
oS =a _ ° G i 
i z 6 ac Se = to £ E 
ic Ea ge aL Et ° = b> eS 
3 5 ES be Oa a "3 3 = 
7 on oc Ot Oy, A wn n 
' 1130 201 2.65 0.82 0.88 0.35 0.082 1.40 
3,545 192 2.6 0.81 0.443 0.40 0.098 1.65 
6 3,930 187 3.00 91 0.229 0.26 0.097 1.00 
Bar No. 4 has a greater strength than bar No. 


3 by 133 lb. and is softer by 6 points. Bar No. 5 
broke at 3545 lb., with a hardness of 192. Bar No. 
6 broke at 3930 lb., with a hardness of 187, making 
No. 6 five points softer but 395 lb. stronger than 
No. 5. In this case we have six reliable tests from 
reliable engineers that demonstrate that the cast 
iron with the greatest strength is not the hardest to 
machine. 

The analysis has been included in this record 
because of its value to those interested in determin- 
ing the real cause for the variation in the strength 
and hardness. 


Explanation of the Variations 

Explanations for the results obtained involve 
the temperature of the metal when the mold was 
poured, the condition of the mold, the length of time 
the casting was in cooling and the effects of the 
different elements in the mixtures. Regardless of 
the above we believe that it is not possible to in- 
erease the strength of cast iron to any great extent 
without increasing the hardness. While it is pos- 
sible to secure a very strong casting with a high 
tensile strength, we must expect to find it a little 
harder than the weaker iron. 


Sulphur and the Hardness of Cast Iron 


The writer concedes that sulphur makes cast 
iron hard, but the following record of six test bars 
would prove that such is not the case. 

Bar No. 1 has a sulphur content of 0.084 per cent 
and a Brinnell hardness of 217, while bar No. 2 has 
a sulphur content of 0.095 per cent and a Brinnell 
hardness of only 207—10 points softer and nearly 
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0.01 per cent higher in sulphur. Bar No. 3 had a 
sulphur content of 0.092 per cent and a Brinnell 
hardness of 192, while bar No. 4, with a sulphur of 
0.097 per cent, has a Brinnell hardness of 187, 5 
points softer with the sulphur 0.005 per cent higher. 
Bar No. 5 has a sulphur content of 0.076 per cent 
and a Brinnell hardness of 212, while bar No. 6 is 





Table of Tests Showing Relation Between Sulphur Content 
and Hardness 
= s o 
be oi g. Y z = ® 
eo“ oa U} —_ _ S = 
_ =. ~ = = = _ 
>t a? =< = < ~ 5 
tm Of = = = ie 3 3 = 
aS as “2 #862 a bo & 5 
i 32 =» oy = S 5 ~ 
a $3 Eo Ea os = S 3 S 
m Bn ax OO OU A, a tn Dp 
i 4,153 217 2.90 0.93 0.504 0.48 0.084 1.50 
2 1,416 207 2.58 0.84 0.334 0.43 0.095 0.86 
3. 3,945 192 2.65 0.81 0.443 0.46 0.092 1.65 
= 3,930 187 3.00 0.91 0.224 0.26 0.097 1.00 
5. 4,301 212 2.75 0.70 0.49 0.48 0.076 1.29 
6 3.737 189 2&2 O86 0.338 0.36 0.094 1.32 


0.094 per cent in sulphur with a Brinnell hardness 
of 189. No. 6 is 0.018 per cent higher in sulphur 
but 23 points softer than No. 5. If these results 
are analyzed, considering the sulphur only, the 
decision would be that it does not make iron hard. 

This demonstrates that foundrymen must not 
expect to get results unless they carefully consider 
every element that goes to make up their mixtures. 
They should not assume that one thing makes iron 
soft and use that one thing to accomplish all things. 
This is sometimes the case. For instance, we have 
in mind a very competent foundry superintendent 
whose great hobby was manganese. He found it 
was very beneficial in his mixtures, so he kept 
adding it to every mixture in larger and larger por- 
tions until he had reached and passed the point 
where any benefit was derived. When the castings 
were not good, instead of adjusting this element in 
the mixture he tried everything else. His experi- 
ence with it in the beginning had been attended 
with good results and he would not go back on his 
old friend. The consequences were it required some 
one else to pull him out of the rut and the only item 
that required adjusting was this one element. 


Combined Carbon and the Hardness of Iron 
As a general proposition combined carbon in- 
creases the hardness of cast iron, but with the fol- 
lowing tests and analysis picked from a large num- 
ber made at the same time it may be assumed that 
combined carbon does not make castings hard: 


2 a 0 c e ; 
2+ =o 2 Se = 5 i 
he g£ 259 39 & & z = 
& a@ 5 & ah eS : = = = 
} eo & i Ox a = = = 
Q Hm a= OO OO ay A n Ti 
& 4178 207 2.53 0.91 0.308 0.25 0.083 1.27 
2. 4416 207 2.58 0.84 0.334 0.43 0.09 ¢ 
3 4156 217 2.90 0.93 0.504 0.48 0.084 1.50 
4. 4022 212 2.76 0.98 0.456 0.34 0.08 0.79 
5. 3545 192 2.65 0.81 0.443 046 009 9 
6 . 8930 187 3.00 0.91 0.224 Hn 2% 1.00 
Bar No. 1, with a combined carbon of 091 per 
cent, has a Brinnell hardness of 207. Bar No. 2 


with only 0.84 per cent combined carbon shows the 
same Brinnell hardness. Bar No. 3 with a com- 
bined carbon of 0.93 per cent has a Brinnell hard- 
ness of 217. Bar No. 4 with a combined carbon 
of 0.98 per cent has a Brinnell hardness of 212. 
The combined carbon in No. 4 is 0.05 per cent higher 
and the Brinnell test 5 points lower than No. 3. 
Bar No. 5 with combined carbon 0.81 per cent and 
a Brinnell hardness of 192 was harder than No. 
6 with a combined carbon of 0.91 per cent which 
had a hardness of 187—10 per cent higher in com- 
bined carbon and 5 points softer. 


Addition of Steel and the Strength of Iron 


We know that the addition of steel to cast-iron 
mixtures increases the strength, but for the sake 
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of argument the following record of 6 tes might 
show that the addition of steel does not crea 
the strength of cast iron: 

T 
Percentage 12 i 
Bar of Steel Ce 
Rtas icky ahaa eRRs ReaD 40 
‘ ee ae 
Ras vis occham Gace ei dae edges 15 
Bi cachcanedes so dtueaa theese 10 
No. 1 with 40 per cent steel broke at 4108 . but 
No. 2 with 35 per cent steel broke at 4153 Ib. There 


was 5 per cent less steel in No. 2 than in No, | 
but No. 2 was 45 lb. stronger. But No. 3 with only 
30 per cent steel had a strength greater than either 
No. 1 or No. 2, being stronger than No. 2 by 148 jh. 
No. 4 with 20 per cent steel broke at 3533 |b.: No. 
5 with 15 per cent steel broke at 3597 lb., or 64 
lb. above No. 4. No. 6 with only 10 per cent steel 
had a transverse strength of 4022 Ib. which is 425 
lb. stronger than No. 5 with 5 per cent less steel 
and 489 lb. stronger than No. 4 with 10 per cent 
less steel. 

This record of tests shows that steel does not 
increase the strength of cast iron. But the follow- 
ing group proves that it does: 

Transverse 


Strength 


Percentage 12-in. Betweer 


Bar of Steel Centers, Lt 
1 -- 55 4,416 
é. ated Bok tow, ae 4,302 
3. ; oi ; .iiasveeea Tae 4,158 
4. #6 oak Weare eee a ateaas 40 4,153 
Dover accccncccessceesesseves 35 4,108 
Gone cetwe ck viewe s eee bw e'e's cos ae 3,997 
SS aoe ear i ae een eee 5) arg) ee 3,930 
8 25 3.890 
Pa Sak ek ated ses Gale Ge Dee 20 3,777 
0 15 3,565 


Bho «x , 1 3,500 


This is a record of 11 heats of almost the same 
mixture with the exception of the percentage of 
steel. In the production of semi-steel it is not fair 
to compare the results with the percentage of steel 
used alone, because so many other elements enter 
into the production that have as much and often 
more influence than the steel itself. 

The cupola practice is very important, besides 
the pig iron used with the steel and its analysis 
With a very low silicon pig, providing the sulphur 
has been taken care of, a lower percentage of steel 
can be used and as high a strength obtained. 

While the writer is not a graduate of the McLain 
school, he believes that Mr. McLain has handled 
this subject more thoroughly than any one else in 
the country, and has demonstrated to many skeptics 
that semi-steel means more than a certain percent 
age of steel thrown into a cupola. So, regardless 0! 
our record showing that lower percentages of stee! 
give greater strength, steel does very materially in- 
crease the strength of cast iron. 

As the writer has in his possession a large num- 
ber of records of tests of various kinds of cast iron, 
he could continue to pick out a list for every ele 
ment and with this list prove that what experts 54) 
about the influence of each element on cast 
is not true. But the above has been written simp! 
to warn the uninitiated not to jump at conclusios 
when making tests, but to study every element an¢ 
the conditions under which the mixture is mete 
poured, etc. 


won 


Drawing Effective Conclusions 


The most effective plan is to take a large 1 
ber of tests and find the average of groups, “™ 
groups to be within a certain limit in the percentagt 
of the element to be studied. For instance, we have 
found, in working out the effect of silicon, tha! the 


€ *¥: a: 7 
average of 20 tests gave a silicon content ° * 


nese 
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t, a Brinnell hardness of 206 and a transverse 
10 Ib. per sq. in. We found in a group of 20 
ests that the average silicon was 1.50 per cent 
Brinnell hardness of 181 and a 
We decided that 


gave uS a 
h of 3514 lb. per sq. in. 
con softened the iron. 
found in a group of 20 tests that the average 
nese was 0.64 per cent, the transverse 
st th 3481 lb. per sq. in., 12 in. between centers, 
Brinnell hardness 198. In another group 
tests we had an average manganese of 0.37 
nt, a transverse strength of 3997 lb. and a 
ell hardness of 202. We concluded that man 
up to a certain percentage had a tendency) 
ten the iron. 
. group of 20 tests we had an average phos- 
of 0.617 per cent, a transverse strength of 
5 lb. per sq. in., 12 in. between centers, and a 
ell hardness of 210. Another group of 20 
gave an average phosphcrus of 0.372 per cent, 
. transverse strength of 3921 lb. and a Brinnell 
hardness of 200. We decided that phosphorus had 
. tendency to increase the hardness. 
In a group of tests we had an average combined 
n of 0.91 per cent and a transverse strength 
3974 lb. with a Brinnell hardness of 206, while 


| Ore Cars Are Moved from the Ore Unloading Bridge 


No. 2 gave us an average combined carbon 
0.635 per cent, a transverse strength of 3448 lb. 
Brinnell hardness of 181, which proved to us 
ombined carbon increased the hardness of cast 





Applying the same method to all tests in a large 

easure overcomes the danger of being misled by 

results of one or two tests. There are so many 

things laid to the iron in the foundry of 

that it behooves every foundryman to make 

re careful study of them, not so much to be 

mprove the product by improving the iron, 

ther to be so informed that he will not be 

ng the iron, when it is the mold that is doing 
nage to the casting. 


Defects That Were Not Due to Poor Iron 


t 


it one time lost a great many automobile 
ers, and the verdict was “poor iron.” The 
found the iron mixture was correct, and con- 
is efforts to the mold, the cores, etc. The 
vas a reduction in loss and better castings 
the same iron. This same company pur- 
from another foundryman a certain casting 
motors because it was then the only foundry 
ould make an iron that did not develop 
holes in that casting. We found in a very 
me that he was, in reality, the only man who 
that a solid casting could not be made from 
ttern without special attention to the cores. 
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We have in mind a firm that had trouble with 


lathe bed castings too open in fracture. When 
they reduced the silicon and used every other means 
known to close up the grain of their metal the cast 
ings became too hard to machine. The real cause 
of the open grain was the bottom of their molds, 
which caused the metal to boil until it solidified. 
Because a scab did not appear on the castings they 
did not think it possible that the metal was boiling 
at this point, but a more careful venting and a 
little less water in the sand improved the so-called 
iron trouble. 

This is true in holes. A 
large riser is put on the mold to overcome a shrink 
that a little less water and a little more ramming 
would remedy. For this reason it is important that 
we know our iron. Then our molding ability will 
be brought to play where it is needed more quickly. 


many cases of shrink 


Car Pusher for Ore-Handling Plants 


A new type of car pusher designed for use particu 
larly in connection with ore-handling plants with a 
view to speeding up the unloading of and 
inating the necessity of switch engine on 
the docks for brought out 


boats elim 


keeping a 
been 


shifting ore cars has 





Pusher, Which I! Arranged to Handle Car 


a Cable Operated 
on Either Side 


by the Brown Hoisting Machinery Company, Cleveland 
Two of these pusher units were placed in use at the 


Cleveland unloading plant of the Erie Dock Company 


last season. The ore unloaders span three railroad 
tracks, and between each set of tracks are located the 
tracks on which the pushers travel. 

The machine has a rigid frame supported on four 
single flange track wheels operating on a 41%-in 


gage track. The pusher is propelled by a single cable 
the the full the 


which runs 
dock, a distance of 425 ft. The cable is securely an 
chored to concrete foundations at both ends through a 
spring tension device, which taut. It runs 
around and is attached to differential drums 
mounted on the frame of the car pusher, and, by start 
ing the 40-hp. 220-volt direct-current motor to which 
they are geared, the machine is propelled along the 
A powerful brake is located on the motor arma 
ture. The direction of travel is changed by reversing 
the motor. Each machine has a drawbar pull of 8000 
lb. and a speed of 100 ft. per minute. Power is ob 


rails length of 


between 


keeps it 


two 


track. 


tained from two lines of protected conductor bar 
running between the rails. 
The pusher is provided with a broad steel arm lo 


cated at the front end of the cab, as show: This arn 
can be thrust out on either side by a handwheel located 
in the cab. When in this position it end sill 
of the railroad car and pushes it along 

The pusher is 26 ft. in length over all and has a 
wheelbase of 16% ft. When operating between rail 
road tracks laid on 14-ft. centers there is 
of 5 in. between the machine the 


hopper cars. 


strikes the 


a clearance 


largest steel 


and 





The Electrolytic Pickling of Steel’ 


Experiments Show a Saving in 
Expense and a Greater Efficiency as 
Compared with the Chemical Method 


BY M. DE KAY THOMPSON AND O. L. MAHLMAN 


LL the iron or steel objects which in the process 

of manufacture have been heated in the air are 

covered with fire scale, which is an oxide of iron 
corresponding to the formula Fe,O,. This has to be re- 
moved before the surface can be plated or galvanized. 
This is usually accomplished by immersing in some acid 
until the scale is removed by the hydrogen formed by 
the action of the acid on the iron beneath the scale 
which it reaches through the cracks in the scale. 

The action which would be expected if a sheet of 
iron covered with scale were used as cathode in an acid 
solution is a reduction of the higher oxide to lower 
oxide. This oxide would be diss ed by the acid. There 
would also probably be a certain amount of chemical! 
action between the iron under the scale and the acid, 
as in the purely chemical treatment. It is this action 
which the electrochemical process attempts to avoid as 
much as possible. 

The electrolytic method has been patented by C. J. 
Reed, U. S. Patent Nos. 855,667, 827,179 and 827,180 
(1907). His specifications, which are followed in this 
investigation, are: Sulphuric acid of 1.2 specific gravity, 
at 60 deg. C., current density of 40 to 60 amp. per sq. 
ft. (4.27 to 6.42 amp. per square decimeter). The anode 
is lead. The iron sulphate formed is to be removed 
from the solution from time to time by cooling to 0 deg. 
C. 

The Experimental Details 

The method of comparing the two operations con- 
sisted in treating two similar mild steel plates covered 
with equal amounts of scale by the two methods until 
their appearance showed the pickling was completed 
The pickling baths were then concentrated until all solid 
matter which had dropped off was dissolved, and were 











Table Gi 
Data of Experiment 
t ( 
Are 1 
scr t 
D tio! i I 1 ) | 
Temperature f le te ( 
Current (amperes) : S 
Volts 9 
Total we ) ( 
Weight (zZ ) Z ~.01 
0.2nKMnO, used (c.c.) 14.2§ ] 
Dat Experi 
q* t 

Area of plates (sq. cm.). 
Strength « acid s 
Duration of pickling (minutes) 
Temperature . ; svc f eg. C 1t 
‘urrent (amperes) 

l weight pickle liquor (grams) 9] 17 

ight analyzed g! ) 6 ( 
0.2nKMnO, used (c.c.) 6: 
Data of Experiment 
Area of plates (sq. cm.) 
Strength of acid ne 1.2 sp. gr 
Duration of pickling (minutes) ’ 
Temperature ... pew 60 deg. C deg. C 
Current (amperes) .... ; 4 
VOSS  mvewe wenn ; 6 
Total weight pickle liquor (grams) i 
Weight analyzed (grams) 3 ( l 
0.2nKMnO, used (c.c.) 8.39 


then analyzed for iron. The amounts of iron dissolved 
in the two processes formed the basis of comparison. 
A comparison that would probably represent more 
nearly the conditions of practice would be to filter off 
the solid matter and determine the iron in solution right 


*From a paper presented at the thirty-first general meet- 
ing of the American Electrochemical Society at Detroit, Mich., 
May 2 to 5, 1917. The authors are connected with the electro- 
chemical laboratory, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


after the pickling. The method given ab wa 
adopted because it was thought the results w 
more consistent. 

The scale was produced by heating for 2 
pairs of plates in a muffle furnace, after wl 
were cooled in air. One of these was then tr 
the chemical method, the other by the electroly 

The chemical treatment consisted in immers 
boiling sulphuric acid solution containing ab« 
cent acid until the surface was cleaned of scale. T 
cell for electrolytic pickling was placed in a the 
and the iron plate was suspended between ty 
anodes. A weighed portion of the concentrate 
tions was taken for analysis. The iron was det 
by passing the solution through a Jones reduct 
titrating with potassium permanganate. Thr 
were made as shown in the preceding table. 

The appearance of the surfaces of the plat: 
the two processes was the same. The results are ¢g 
for comparison as follows: 


Experiment l 2 
(a) grams iron per sq. cm. in elec- 
trolytic pickle ; die ews siae wea 0.0166 0.00678 0.0027 
(b) grams iron per sq. cm. in chemi- 
cal pickle 5 adie aS a ene wre 0.0282 0.0115 
Raetic. OC (8) BO COi cass ck ctu xceias 0.590 0.590 0. 69¢ 
Watt hr. used per sq. dm. p'ckled... 4.42 1.65 0.184 
Watt hr. per g. iron in electrolytic 
pickle Sa aN ON ey Ks 2.43 667 
Cost of power for removing 2000 Ib 
if iron (as scale and iron).......$7.44 $6.76 $1.86 
\ 1e of acid saved for every 2000 
| f iron removed ; . » «20.00 25.00 
Value of saving in iron for every 
? ll of iron 7 . ms 55.60 55.60 
Power was figured at $20 per horsepower year, 
per 100 lb. 60 deg. acid, iron at 4c. per Ib.) 


From this it is evident that under these assu1 
the saving in iron and acid is far greater than the cost 
of the power. Part of the iron included in 
culation is the scale itself, as explained above. Thes¢ 
experiments should be repeated, determining only t! 
iron in solution and not including the scale which is 1 
moved as such during the pickling. The values of pr 
tice would then lie between these two values. In t! 
experiments probably more acid is consumed than w 
be used in practice because in practice not all the s 
would be dissolved. 

Experiment No. 3 is seen to vary considerably from 
the other two probably due to accidental differences 
the quality of the scale. A larger number of t 
would be desirable in order to get a better averagt 
value in the saving which could be effected by the e! 
trolytic method. 


Reduction of Oxide Iron 


In order to see to what extent the oxide Fe.0 
reduced by the current when acting as cathode, 
fused magnetite electrodes 3.80 cm. in diameter W 
used as cathodes in a solution of sulphuric acid of |- 
sp. gr. inclosed in a porous cup, having a gas-tight cover 
through which the hydrogen liberated passed to 4 
lecting bottle. It was then transferred to a Hemp 
burette for measuring. A gas coulometer was ©! 
nected in series with this cell and the gas was colt 
in a eudiometer tube. The collection from te 
cells was made for equal simultaneous intervals. » 
comparing the amount of hydrogen liberated in \™ 
coulometer (2/3 of the total gas) with that liberate 
from the cathode compartment, the percent of hyarog*" 
used to reduce the oxide can be computed. The res? 
are given in the table on the next page. "a 

The reduction is most efficient at about 50 deg. * 
and with a current density of 50 amp. per sq. '* a 
saving in expense which would be effected under the 
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ns of these experiments show greatly in favor 


electrochemical method. 
e relative efficiency of electrochemical and chem- 


‘ling was determined, and the saving in expense 





Showing Efficiency in Reduction of Iron Oxide 
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would be effected under the conditions of these 
ments, showing greatly in favor of the electro- 


method. 


BEARING LUBRICATION 


Investigation of Relation of Film Thickness 
to Bearing Velocity 


€ 


study of the influence of surface velocity on the 
film thickness in the lubrication of bearings forms 
ject of the paper which received the student 

f the American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
The paper was prepared by Boynton M. Green, 
ind Stanford, Jr., University. 
ipparatus used in the experiments on which the 


s based is shown in Fig. 1. 


It is rion-adjustable 


nsists of a plain phosphor-bronze sleeve about 
1 diameter and 7 in. long, pressed into a cast- 


ising which was bolted to a lathe bed. 


Lubrica- 


s effected by two steel oil-rings of rectangular 
Two sets of oil grooves were cut in the upper 


the bronze as shown in the sketch. 


On assem- 


he bronze sleeve and housing it was found that 
nze was elliptical in section, the major axis being 


The average 


difference 


in diameters 


was 


le for best results the sleeve should have been 


seem to affect the results appreciably. 
was a piece of mild steel ground to a diameter 
in., giving a running fit allowance of 0.0035 in., 
On each end 
urnal a 67-lb. cast-iron flywheel was secured 

The total weight of the assembled journal, 
s and nuts was 165.5 lb., making a nominal load 


0.001 in. per inch of diameter. 


bearing of 


OTR 


ed after pressing it into the housing the inaccuracy 


The 


7.275 lb. per sq. in. of projected 


The entire apparatus was mounted on two 
athe beds, and three lathe heads with four-step 


vere utilized for the drive. 


tne 


To locate the posi- 
journal relative to the bearing, three microm- 


e used, spaced 120 deg. apart, around the bear- 
plane through its center and perpendicular to 


termining the mean thickness of oil films the 
a. The loaded 
of the film was that below the horizontal plane 
the center of the bearing. 6. The thickness of 
at this plane and on each side of the journal 
ial to the radial bearing allowance. c. The mean 
s of film was the average of the thickness at 


r 


& approximations were made: 





this plane and the minimum thickness of the film. The 
minimum thickness of the film is the radial allowance 
minus the distance between axes of the journal and 
bearing. 
The curve plotted from the results gave the general 
equation: 
Y b +. ¢% \ V 
in which y = mean thickness of film in inches. 
b = one-half the radial allowance. 
c = constant, dependent on allowance and pos 
sibly on viscosity. 
a=constant, dependent on viscosity and pos 
sibly on allowance. 
V=surface velocity of journal in feet per 


minute. 
From the experimental figures the values of ¢ and a 
were found to be: c = 0.0000049; a 1.8, and the result 


ing empirical equation is 
y — 0.0000049"* yv V 
As to the application of the empirical equation in 
the general equation for bearing lubrication it may be 
said that it may be used directly for conditions of the 


Transverse Sections,A-A and 
BB 


The Test Bearing 


same allowance and the lubricants having the same 
viscosity. For other allowances and lubricants the 
change of c and a cannot be stated definitely. In 
general c will change with some function of the allow- 
ance and a with some function of the viscosity. 

The oil used during the experiment was an ordinary 
mineral oil known as “vacoline,” manufactured by the 
Standard Oil Company. Its viscosity was given by the 
Engler viscosimeter as 11.0 at 20 deg. C. and 2.95 at 
50 deg. C., compared with water at 20 deg. C., which 
gave a specific viscosity of 38.9 at 20 deg. C. and 8.7 
at 50 deg. C. 


The Taylor Society, which was to hold a meeting on 
scientific management in Syracuse, N. Y., on May 18 
and 19, has decided to postpone the meeting until a 


‘more favorable date. A number of those to take promi- 


nent part are so actively engaged in present war 
preparations that they could not be present end it was 
thought generally expedient to wait until a more fav- 
orable opportunity presented itself. 
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IMPACT TESTS OF STEEL 


The Frémont and Charpy Tests—Static Results 
Misleading—Careless Heat Treatment 


IR ROBERT HADFIELD, London, England, has con- 

tributed an important discussion of Howard J. 
Stagg’s paper on “Impact Tests” before the Steel Treat- 
ing Research Club of Detroit, abstracted in THE IRON 
AcE, April 5, 1917, in the shape of a supplementary 
paper. Mr. Hadfield says in part: 

My opinion is that even to-day the value of impact 
tests is often not fully understood. These tests enable 
investigations to detect ‘fictitiously’ tough material in a 
manner that it is not otherwise possible. As you know, 
by the use of the ordinary static tensile test data is 
obtained showing elastic limit, maximum or tensile 
strength, elongation measured at a certain length and 
reduction in area. 


Static Tests Misleading 


It is, however, not generally recognized that these 
static tests are often quite misleading, at any rate as 
regards elongation percentage. The engineer usually 
specifies that he must have a steel or other product 
possessing a particular tensile strength combined with 
a minimum percentage of elongation. By following the 
former he obtains steel products varying from soft to 
hard according to the figure obtained under such test. 
As regards the figure obtained from elongation, he 
believes himself to be in possession of material possess- 
ing the necessary ductility. As a matter of fact, it is 
really nothing of the kind. It is true the figures ob- 
tained are in most cases approximately correct, but it is 
also equally true that they are quite misleading. 

The following results, which are taken from my 
“James Forrest” lecture delivered at the Institution of 
Civil Engineers some years ago on “Unsolved Problems 
in Metallurgy,” may be quoted. To show the manner 
in which an ordinary static test may mislead, experi- 
ments were carried out as follows: 

Mild steel or best quality, containing the following 
percentage of the elements mentioned: 0.12 carbon, 0.02 
silicon, 0.02 sulphur, 0.02 phosphorus, and 0.28 man- 
ganese, was obtained. This steel in its properly pre- 
pared condition possessed the following mechanical 
properties: Elastic limit of 16 tons and a tenacity of 
28 tons per sq. in., an elongation of 35 per cent, and 
a reduction in area of 65 per cent. In the treated con- 
dition and under the notch or nick test this material 
bent double cold, as shown by the specimens exhibited 
at my lecture. 

Portions of the same steel were heated to about 
1200 deg. C. and allowed to cool slowly. The results 
were as follows: Elastic limit 9 tons and tenacity 22 
tons per sq. in., elongation 46 per cent, reduction in area 
64 per cent. 

It would naturally be assumed with a rise of 10 per 
cent in elongation, that is, to the high figure of 46 per 
cent and the excellent reduction in area of 64 per cent, 
that the material would be in a still better condition to 
resist shock than the original specimen, but under the 
dynamic shock or notch test, remarkable to say, it 
snapped like cast iron, not even bending 1 deg. Yet 
a test piece of the same size and from the same mate- 
rial, but not nicked, bent double while cold under shock. 

This is a most curious result, and shows how careful 
users of steel should be in its heat treatment, as with- 
out doubt brittleness can be developed under certain 
conditions at much lower temperatures than the one 
above mentioned. It is also clearly seen that the exist- 
ence of the bad qualities, brittleness and low resistance 
to shock tests, are not shown by the ordinary tensile 
tests. 


Careless Heat Treatment 


There is no doubt that careless and improper heat 
treatment, either originally by the maker or afterward 
by the user, is largely accountable for most of the so- 
called mysterious failures of boiler plate or other steel 
for structural purposes, and yet the existence of the 
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defects or the peculiar brittle structure are not 
by the usual tensile tests. 

It may be stated that the material above mentions 
which had been embrittled, after proper heat t 
was entirely restored to a still better condition ever 
compared with its original unspoilt condition. 
words, the steel was tested as follows: 

As received from the rolling mill: This recy» 
showed fair average qualities, which would hav: is 
factorily stood ordinary tests, but under great sho, 
or stress would have failed. 

The same material overheated, as often happens jy 
treatment of steel either in the forge or smith’s hearth, 
or otherwise. This material as shown by the tests gaye 
excellent static results, but as the shock tests proved, it 
was in a dangerous and embrittled condition, to use the 
words of my friend, Prof. H. M. Howe, one of your 
great metallurgists. 4 

Exactly the same material as that referred to in the 
preceding paragraph was taken in its spoilt condition 
and carefully heat treated. By aid of the scientific ad- 
vance in the pyrometer and better knowledge of treat- 
ment, the material was now quite restored, in fact was 
in a mach superior condition even as compared with the 
specimen mentioned in the first case. 

It is quite possible all the above may be nothing new. 
On the other hand it occurred to me you might like to 
have a short statement, specially seeing that as far 
back as 1905 I carried out the above experiments and 
placed this knowledge before the world. The world 
very often does not care for advances and until com- 
paratively recently went on in the old way of appearing 
to know little and care less as to the best method of 
heat treating steel, that is why I wish “God Speed” to 
your club because its very name is an attractive one. 


The Best Shock Testing Method 


I should like to ask Mr. Stagg, the author of the in- 
teresting paper, what shock testing methods he has 
found best. In my opinion it has been a great pity that 
the Frémont test has not been used universally, whether 
in Great Britain, America, or on the Continent. In 
Germany they have followed more or less the Charpy 
or French method which is excellent but to my mind has 
not altogether the same advantage as the Frémont, 
which depends on a falling weight giving a very sudden 
and sharp blow. The Charpy pendulum method gives a 
sudden blow but it is not exactly of the same severe 
nature as the Frémont. As you know the severer the 
better for obtaining the highest quality steel. 

The Izod method, which is somewhat largely used 
here, gives variable results and these are shown in foot- 
pounds. It is a great pity that in all our testing labo- 
ratory work we cannot adhere to the metric system. In 
America you have set an example in trying to deci- 
malize by the use of your one hundred pounds hundred- 
weight, and the two thousand pounds ton, also by your 
decimal system of coinage. In laboratories, whether m 
England or America, we all use the metric methods as 
regards temperatures, balance work, and so on. Why 
not for most purposes. 


New Steel Foundry in San Francisco 


To manufacture steel and malleable castings on the 
Pacific Coast, the Jewell Steel & Malleable Company 
of California has been incorporated and the foundry 
will be located in San Francisco. The total capit#! 
stock is put at $50,000 and the principal holdings #* 
in the hands of W. E. Jewell of the Jewell Steel & 
Malleable Company, Buffalo, N. Y., and A. Haase 
William Lauten and C. S. Maltby, all of San Fran 
cisco. Messrs. Haase and Lauten have been operating 
the Coast Foundry, San Francisco, for some year 
having an iron foundry of 500 tons monthly capac) 


A two-fold purpose is served by crane protect 
panels developed by the Westinghouse Electric & Mie 


Company, East Pittsburgh; injury to the crane mot" 
due to cverloads, short circuits, etc., and the premature 
starting of the motors at times when workme® ” 
inspecting machinery or making repairs. 
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t of the Plant 


Is the Administration Building Which ‘ 
f 30 ft. has been provided between units to insure good | 





lig! t i 
of the land enables two additional] stories to be secured at the r« T : 
building are utilized for workmen's entrances, stairways, elevator s)} 
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onstruction and arrangements are found in’ types used for mill motors. The products also in 
the new plant of the Van Dorn & Dutton Com- clude worm gears. 
Cleveland. In laying out this plant, very The plant is located on Woodhill Road, on ‘the 
tention was paid to minor details, with a East 105th Street crosstown car line, and at the 
attaining plant efficiency in the highest de- rear is the Cleveland Belt Line Railroad connect 
quantity and systematic production, with ing all the steam roads entering the city. A spur 
nomical operation as possible. A great deal track, running alongside the unloading platform in 
was given to the arrangement of the dif- the rear, serves the plant. The site slopes rather 
ent departments and machinery to make possible sharply from the street, so that the plant is vir 
routing of work with the minimum amount of tually built on a hillside and was laid out to con 
g and to eliminate as much as possible un- form to the contour of the land. While the view 
ve labor. The plant and its arrangement directly in front shows a two-story building, the 
ne unique features that were made possible rear of the plant is two stories lower down, and 


V vcrn interesting features of modern factory and starting and timing equipment up to the large 









topography of the site. the floor of the lowest section at the back is about 
\ gear-making plant it is also interesting on a level with the railroad siding at the rear of 
of the great variety of its products, which the building. 
spur gears from 1 in. to 8 ft. in diameter At the front is the administration building, 
20 to 1 diametral pitch and bevel gears’ which is connected by a bridge to the factory build 
60 in. in diameter and from 16 to 1 diamet- ng In laying out the plant already built and addi 
r t This range of products takes in th tional units that are expected to be constructed later 
est gears in automobile transmission systems a min-mum space of 30 ft. between units has been 
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Department for Automob‘le and Small Tractor Gears with the Centrally Located Inspection Department at the 

right foreground is a rack with pigeon holes for handling spline shafts, the racks be ng conveyed about the plant 

latform trucks: in the central foreground is one of the buckets employed for collecting the steel turnings and 

the left foreground may be seen one of the small factory trucks used in transporting work from one department 
to another 
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umns, Pern ng the Handling of the Blanks and Gears bv 
Provided for Handling the 

provided to insure good light and ventilation. The 


plant is of brick, concrete and steel construction, 
with an abundance of window space in steel sash, 
the windows extending the full height of the walls. 
The floors are designed to carry a load of 400 lb. 
per sq. ft. The main factory building is constructed 
in two sections. The front one, 50 x 250 ft., two 
stories high, is devoted almost entirely to the pro- 
duction of automobile and small tractor gears. This 
was built 50 ft. wide to obviate the necessity of 
columns on the second floor. It was found that about 
as much machine room and working space would 
be available in a building 50 ft. wide without 
columns as in a building 60 ft. wide with columns. 
However, because of the required strength of the 
floors for carrying machinery on the second floor, 
building columns are used on the first floor. The 
roof is supported by a steel truss. 

Back of the two-story portion is an addition, 80 
x 250 ft., one story in height, the front part of 
which extends a short distance under the rear of 
the front section, making the plant three stories 
high for a short distance at the middle. The greater 
part of the rear section is used for the manufacture 
of mill and industrial gears, large and small motor 
gears and pinions and the heavier type of tractor 
gears. This building section is high and strongly 
constructed for the handling of heavy work. 

At the front end of the rear section are the 
receiving and shipping rooms, centrally located with 
respect to the two gear-making departments and 
easily accessible from the two floors of the front 
section above. The slope of the site brings the load- 
ing platform, just outside the building at this point, 
at a proper height for loading trucks on the ground 
level. Raw stock in the form of drop-férged blanks 
is taken into the plant at this point. At the rear 
of this section is a large sub-story room which is 
used as a general stockroom and is supplemented 
by sub-stockrooms on each floor. Doors at the back 
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Machines for Making the Larger Sizes of Mill and Motor Gears and Pinions Are Located in Front of the Building ¢ 
t Jib Cranes Being 


the Traveling Crane That Spans the 


Machines 


Bay, 


of this room open on a wide platform that adjoins 
the switch track. Gears shipped in carload lots ar 
also handled over this platform. 

Stairways, elevator shafts and toilet rooms : 
located in extensions at the side of the building, s 
that these do not take up any of the working floor 
space. At the: same time their absence from the 
interior eliminates dark corners, prevents interfer 
ence with the lighting and gives the plant an ap 
pearance of cleanliness. 

Bar stock is conveyed from the loading platform 
in the rear of the plant into the sub-basement 
storage room by an I-beam trolley hoist, and two 
other hoists also serve this room. A convenient 
and economical feature of the plant is the cutting 
off of the bar stock in this sub-basement so that 
large bars require only a minimum amount of han 
ling after reaching the plant. The rough drilling 
of large pinion blanks is also done in the sub-base 
ment. A large opening in the floor above is pre 
vided for convenience in conveying stock by crane 
and trolley from the sub-basement. 

The production of automobile and the smaller 
tractor gears begins in the turning department at 
the rear of the second floor of the front sectio®. 
The raw material in the shape of drop forged blanks 
and others cut from bar stock, usually the former, 
is brought up from the receiving department directly 
below and the blanks are turned and bored on bat 
teries of Warner & Swasey, Acme and Jones & Lat 
son turret lathes, these being used for the multiple 
production work. Adjoining the turning depart 
ment is the lathe department, containing batten® 
of lathes and drilling machines used in jobbing ® 
special turning. At the front of the second flowr® 
the spur gear cutting department, equipped = 
Brown & Sharpe, Gould & Eberhardt and \e™® 
Gear Company and Lees-Bradner gear cutting ™ 
chines, and Fellows spur gear shaping machines 
rotary cutting machines. The bevel-gear de 
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located at the front of the first floor. Here 
duced straight and spiral bevel gears of 
types on Gleason and other machines. 
rear section of the plant is devoted to the 
n of mill and motor gears and pinions from 
st stings, forgings and bars. This is divided 
» bays. One of these is used for the manu- 
of mill and industrial gears of the smaller 
nging from 6 in. to 2 or 3 ft. in diameter. 


A rail system is used on this floor for carrying 
the rs to and from the machines. In the oppo- 
sit the bigger gears are cut on a battery of 

bevel gear shaping machines. This bay is 


g] by a 5-ton Alliance crane. The large gear- 
: machines and a 100-in. Niles boring mill, 
ter used for turning the outside, boring and 

arge gears, are located at the side of the 

that the large gear blanks can be handled 

ed in position on machines with the large 

Jib cranes are also provided on the build- 

imns back of the machines for use in hand- 
blanks during the machining operations. 


rt aveling crane is also employed for conveving 
raw material from the receiving end of the build- 
ng and the finished product when it is delivered 


end of the plant for carload shipments. After 
have been cut, those that are to be hard- 
heat treated go to the heat-treating depart- 
nd then, after cleaning, to the grinding de- 
in the rear of the first floor for finished 
Internal, external and universal grind- 
chines are used, the larger portion of them 
eing of the Brown & Sharpe, Heald, Modern Tool 
mpany, Landis and Bryant make. Most of the 
s sand blasted before grinding for the 

of scale produced on the gears during the 
heat-treating 
nveying small gears and pinions around 

t during the various operations, hand trucks 

ating platforms are used. The blanks are 


process. 
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placed on racks specially designed to hold them, 
some having pigeonholes for spline shafts and others 
prongs upon which the gear blanks are hung. The 
racks stand on short legs, so that the trucks can 
be run beneath them. A rack load of material is 
set at the side of a machine, the operator return- 
ing the blank to the rack when his operation is com 
pleted. When the work is finished on all the parts 
the loaded rack is moved on for the next opera 
tion. Owing to the comparatively short hauls, in 
most hand trucks are used in preference to 
those operated by storage batteries. A 5-ton elec 
tric elevator is employed for handling material be 
tween floors. 

An interesting feature of the plant designed to 
time and labor in moving material in the 
process of manufacture is the convenient arrange 
ment of the inspection rooms, one of which is located 
near the middle of each floor. At the sides of the 
rooms nearly opposite the inspection department are 


Cases, 


Save 


tool cribs and sub-stockrooms, each floor having its 
own toolroom and sub-stockroom. In 
tools, jigs, fixtures and stock are 


these 


rooms 


stored on steel 


shelves. Both the stock and the inspection rooms 
are inclosed with wire netting instead of having a 
solid metal inclosure, this arrangement providing 
better light and ventilation in the small inclosed 
rooms. All tools, jigs and fixtures are under the 
supervision of a master mechan and are checked 


out under the usual toolroom check sj 

The blanks are 
eliminate all pieces that are defective or 
machined. The ting equipment 
includes Rrown & Sharpe and Gleason gear testers 


stem. 
inspected after each operation t 
improper 


4 


inspection 


and t¢ 


plug gages for testing the bore, taper gages for 
} 


checking the taper and the diameter on gears with 
a taper bore and micrometer calipers. The gear 
are tested for correct centers, eccentricity and 


proper backlash, and a room is being fitted up for 


testing for noise. After other tests, they are given 





| Track Is Provided Over Each Row of Machines in the Mill and Motor Gear Department for Hanaling Spur Gears 
and Blanks 
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Clusters of ¢ S nded Over Each Furnace in the Heat-Treating Department for Signaling the Oper 
the Temperature Is Becoming Too High or Too Low 
a final scleroscope and Brinell test for hardness. battery of oil separators. Each bucket will be of 


With rigid inspection after each operation it is 
stated that the final inspection is little more than 
checking up the previous inspections and that few 
finished gears have to be rejected. Instead of being 
a part of the production department, the inspectors 
are under a chief inspector, who, in turn, is respon- 
sible to. the engineering department. In this way the 
question of production is entirely eliminated from 
the inspection and there is no possibility that small 
defects will be intentionally overlooked to aid the 
production department in getting out the work. 

The plant is equipped with an electric time clock 
system and these clocks are conveniently located 
near the center of the floors where the men stamp 
their time on catds when starting and finishing 
operations, thus avoiding the necessity of going to 
a timekeeper’s office. Soda kettles located at con- 
venient points on the floors are provided with tackle 
blocks suspended from the ceiling, which are found 
more convenient for handling baskets of material in 
and out of the kettles than by dipping the baskets 
directly by hand. The group system of power trans- 
mission is used throughout, four or more machines 
being driven by 
driving shafts. 

The sand-blast room is equipped with two 
specially designed booths, each accommodating two 
operators on opposite sides. Each operator has a 
window through which he can see his work. Elec- 
tric lamps are provided at each side for lighting the 
interior of the booth. 

A convenient method is being provided for 
handling chips from the chip boxes on the ma- 
chines. These will be carried in buckets on trucks 
and deposited through a door by a trolley hoist on 
cars that run on an industrial track. On this they 
will be delivered to the oil-separating building ad- 
joining the rear of the plant and equipped with a 


one motor and eliminating long 


sufficient capacity to fill the separator. After the 
oil is removed, the chip container will be raised | 
a hoist and dumped into a steel bin that adjoins 
the rear wall of the plant and has a capacity of tw 
carloads. From the bin the chips are dumped | 
gravity into railroad cars. 

The heat-treating department occupies a sepa 
rate building, 60 x 75 ft., of steel construction. It 
is equipped with gas-fired Frankfort furnaces, but 
these are being arranged for the use of fuel 01 
because of the danger of an inadequate suppl) 
natural gas. The furnaces are located in two rows, 
back to back, with quenching tanks in front. Thes 
are alternately a water and an oil tank. They ar 
3 ft. wide, 4 ft. long and 5 ft. deep. Gleason haré 
ening machines are also provided for hardening 
large ring and bevel gears and are used to prevent 
distortion during quenching. In these machines the 
gear is held between steel dies made to fit the gear 
and bolted to an upper and lower plunger. Alte! 
the gear is inserted between the dies, the plunge! 
is tripped and the gear is carried down into 4! 
oil tank formed by the base of the machine. One 
large car type furnace is provided for heavy °° 
work and one of similar type will be instaiiec 
shortly. 

The furnaces are equipped with Beighlee pyro! 
eters and a portable instrument is provided 10 
checking the permanent ones. The temperature 
of the furnaces are supervised from a control aes 
and an interesting method is used for signalling 
the furnace operator when the temperature of 4 'U" 
nace should be raised or lowered. The operator " 
the control room checks the temperature of the 
nace, as indicated on the dial before him, with a 
maximum and minimum temperature for each 1° 
vidual furnace, as shown on a board at his aa 
A switchboard provided with miniature electri 


ror 


























ves him warning when the temperature of 
. race exceeds or falls below the prescribed 
Above each furnace, as is shown in the 
yn of the heat-treating room, is a cluster 
’ ec lamps—one white, two red and two green. 


e temperature is getting too high or too low, 

rator signals to the first attendant by turn- 
ng ne or more of the colored lights above the 
furnace He does this by a push button on the 
ow ard. 


\ir for the furnace is supplied by a Root’s posi- 
tive pressure blower. The oil in the quenching tanks 
in circulation through cooling pipes by a 
fugal pump. 
Usually gear blanks come to the plant properly 
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annealed and do not require treatment, but, in case 
they are too hard, they go to the heat-treating de- 
partment for annealing before the machining opera- 
tions. The heat-treating and carbonizing opera- 
tions, after machining, vary materially, depending 
on whether the gears are of low-carbon or high- 
carbon and alloy steel, the degree of hardness, depth 
of case required and the specifications of the con- 
sumer. 

The general plans of the plant and the system 
of operation were worked out by the management of 
the company. The plans were prepared by W. J 
Carter, engineer-architect, Cleveland. The build 
ings were erected by the McClintic-Marshall Com 
pany, Pittsburgh. 


Opposition to the New Revenue Bill 


The Tax on Stock Dividends as Affecting 
Two Steel Companies—Features of the 


Bethlehem Increase 


WASHINGTON, May 15, 1917.—War revenue legis- 
ition has occupied both branches of Congress during 

past week, and it is the evident purpose of the 
iders, to place the new revenue law on the statute 

‘s within the next 30 days in the hope of bringing 

special session to a close not later than June 20 
Experienced observers of Congressional affairs, how- 
ever, do not look for the passage of the measure at so 
a 1 date and believe that Congress will remain in 
session well into the new fiscal year. 

The revenue bill was called up in the House on May 
and has since been the subject of general debate, 
1e understanding that it will be discussed by 
ns after to-day and probably voted upon by Thurs- 
r Friday of this week. Many of its provisions are 


th 


g sharply attacked by members apart from the 
nittee, on both sides of the chamber. 
No Defense of Tariff Features 
House leaders do not attempt to defend the 


egislation embodied in the bill. 
ire the 


In reporting the 
Ways and Means Committee stated that 
y realized that “this tax is not scientifically 

bly adjusted,” and that it was recommended 

1 war tax. It is an open secret that this pro- 

was added to the bill just before the measure 
reported to the House and solely because it was 
schedules would fall at least two 

ndred million dollars short of producing the $1,800,- 
0,000 desired by the Treasury Department. Notwith- 
tanding the wholly illogical and uneconomic method of 
> More customs revenue employed in the bill it is 
be leved the House will accept this provision, and in 
‘¢ language of Majority Leader Kitchin “swallow it 
whote with its eyes shut.” Although the time devoted 
‘ebating the bill in the House has not been limited, 
ideration by that body is regarded as more or 
functory, the majority leaders urging the meas- 


fared th 


he taxing 


~ nder whip and spur and with threats of other more 

ana revenue legislation to come, leaving it to the 

~ . 

ein rive to the measure the necessary serious con- 
‘ecognizing the glaring defects in the House meas- 

Te 


lesirous of obtaining the views of the busi- 
.. men of the country whose interests are affected 
7 NS visions, the Senate Finance Committee began 


a hearings May 11 with the understanding 
a will close on Wednesday or Thursday of this 
ee ng to the large number of persons desiring 


a , the representatives of the various interests 
rm allowed but a few minutes each, although the 


: 7 tee has announced its willingness to receive any 

riefs ala aes 

" may be filed before the bill is taken up for 
> on in executive session. 


tures of the measure chiefly criticised in the 





: ‘ ‘ ; ; 

in Capitalization 
hearings have been certain income tax provisions, the 
taxation of the few industries singled out by the House 
committee to stand an impost of 5 per cent on their 
products figured on the manufacturers’ price, the pro 


posed 10 per cent i toms duties and the 


n the postage rates o1 


creases in 
drastic changes 


matter. 


second-class mail 


Against the Tax on Stock Dividends 


The interest of the Finance Committee in certair 
income tax features of the bill was obviously aroused 
by Paul D. Cravath who, as attorney for the Bethlehem 
Steel Company, protested the 
dividends as income. various 
recently distributed stock dividends 
carried to capital account, without in any way benefiting 
the stockholders except so far as the corporations them 
selves have been strengthened, Mr. Cravath’s argument 
will be of very general interest. He said in part: 

“T appear on behalf of Mr. Schwab and other stock 
holders of the Bethlehem Steel Company to discuss the 
provision of the bill which levies an income tax upon 
stock dividends. The committee will remember that 
the provision subjecting stock dividends, so-called, to 
the income tax, first appears in the amendment of Sep 
tember, 1916. Prior to that time tax law in 
this country, and no income tax law in England, had 
ever subjected a so-called stock dividend to an income 
tax. My clients have not asked me to oppose any 
scheme of fairly distributed taxation, no matter how 
great the tax may be, and there is no disposition on the 
part of the gentlemen whom I represent oppose 
this proposed tax because of its size, or because of the 
scale on which it is graduated with reference to increas 
ing incomes 

“The ground of our opposition is that a stock divi 
dend is not a dividend, after all, and that a successful 
attempt to levy a tax upon a stock dividend would be, 
in effect, to tax capital; would be, in effect, to select a 
very narrow class of capital to which this tax would be 
confined, and we therefore say that such an attempt 
would result in what I am sure you are very anxious to 
avoid, unequal taxation 

“Of course, it important at the outset that we 
should have a clear conception of what a stock dividend 
A stock dividend really gives the recipient no 
money, no income that he can spend. It simply gives 
him something to represent his prior interest in the 
surplus of the corporation. For instance, if a corpora- 
tion having a surplus equal to or exceeding 100 per cent 
of its capital declares a stock dividend of 100 per cent, 
a stockholder has nothing more than he had before. 
He simply has two shares of stock to represent what 
was represented before the dividend by one share of 
stock. Assuming the profits do not increase, or the 


against taxation of stock 


Since corporations have 


to represent surplus 


no income 


to 


1s 


is. 
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amount of profits distributed does not increase, he gets 
no greater income. With the same distribution of 
profits he gets the same income, but the rate per share 
of stock is cut in half. He is literally no better off 
than before. 


The Bethlehem Steel Company Case 


“A few weeks before war was declared, when it was 
apparent to all that war was inevitable, the Bethlehem 
Steel Company was confronted with the necessity of 
strengthening its financial position. It had grown with 
great rapidity. It had made very large earnings. Its 
shares, which had a par value of $100, mounted up to 
a market value of four or five, or even six hundred ‘dol- 
lars at times. But it had but fifteen million dollars of 
common stock, and that fifteen million dollars of com- 
mon stock represented, as I remember it, about sixty 
millions of assets. It had incurred a very heavy debt 
in this period of prosperity, and it said to 
themselves, ‘It behooves us to strengthen ourselves for 
the coming strain.’ 

“The situation became more acute by their being 
required to take, roughly, forty million dollars of obliga- 
tions of the British Government to pay for munitions, 
simply because the exchange situation was such that it 
was then almost impossible for the foreign governments 
to finance their purchases in this country by the ship- 
ment of gold. They therefore had to take about forty 
millions of 


directors 


n which 
ound to 
investment 


British obligations for apparatus 
they were investing their cash, and they were 
prepare for the enormous additional 
they would certainly be called upon 
‘country entered the European war. 
“The directors thereupon addressed 
the problem of 
Bankers said: 


| 
which 
to make in case this 


themselves to 
strengthening their financial position. 
‘If you are to issue notes, or if you are 
to issue bonds, you must have a broader superstructure. 
You must have a larger stock issue. The trouble to-day 
is you have but $15,000,000 of common stock to repre- 
sent your $60,000,000 of assets, and all of that $60,000,- 
000, excepting $15,000,000, you could lawfully distribute 
by way of dividends among your stockholders, and you 
cannot sell bonds, you cannot sell notes in the amount 
you require, unless you build a broader superstructure.’ 

“What did they do? They adopted a plan which 
first required their stockholders to pay in $15,000,000 
in cash, in return for $15,000,000 of stock, for which the 
stockholders paid par, and they distributed among their 
stockholders a stock dividend of 200 per cent; that is, 
they gave them $30,000,000 of stock, which tied up 
irrevocably in that business $15,000,000 of this surplus, 
which, prior to that stock dividend, could have been 
lawfully distributed by way of dividends. So they were 
then in a position to say to bankers and to investors: 
‘The Bethlehem Steel Company now has not $15,000,000 
of capital simply; it has $60,000,000 of capital stock.’ 
That was the effect and the extent of $30,000,000 of 
that stock dividend, and that was the purpose, and the 
sole purpose, of declaring that stock dividend. 


Enormously Increased Taxes 


“The leading stockholders were reluctant to consent 
to that stock dividend. They knew it would be subject 
to the moderate income tax imposed by the existing 
law, and they of course were not anxious to pay a tax 
of 12 or 13 per cent—the large stockholders—for a stock 
dividend which did not add one dollar to their invest- 
ment, which did not improve their position one iota, but 
which simply gave them three pieces of paper to repre- 
sent what had before been represented by one piece of 
paper, and which irrevocably tied to that enterprise 
$30,000,000 of capital which prior to that declaration 
of that dividend might have been lawfully distributed 
in the form of dividends. You see at once what would 
happen in case this enormous income tax now proposed 
should apply to such a stock dividend. 

“My first objection to the provision of the bill 
which makes this income tax applicable to stock divi- 
dends is its injustice and unfairness, and the com- 
paratively small class of people whom it will reach. 
Take the case of a man who happened to have 5000 
shares of Bethlehem common. He received a dividend 
of 10,000 shares, and that 10,000 shares would have a 
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cash value of about a million, two or three 
thousand dollars. But for easy computation we w’!! say 
was worth par. Under the schedule proposed in the Hone. 
bill, his tax upon that $1,000,000 stock divide: 
be $400,000, taking par as the value. It would mere 
if you took market value, but I am adopting 
computation. So that the corporation, in decla 

k dividend, without his consent, without « 
him, subjects him to the necessity of paying 
without having improved his position one bit, ; 
out having added a single dollar to his ine 





Lackawanna Steel Company Protest 


On behalf of the Lackawanna Steel Compa 
Kratz offered an amendment to. prevent th 
taxation of corporations. He said: 

“The Lackawanna Steel Company, like 
other corporations, controls through stock o 
several subsidiary corporations. For business 
as well as because of the requirements of Stat 
forfeitures and penalties to which they are 
it has never seen fit to consolidate its subsidi: 
porations in itself. Under the proposed House | 
subsidiary corporations will pay the income 
the Lackawanna Company, which controls 
stock ownership the subsidiary corporations, 
turn also have to pay the income tax upon d 
received upon the stock of such subsidiary corpo: 
which necessarily and naturally results in dou! 
tion. 

“This situation could be remedied, as it has 
the excess profits feature of this tax law, by a pr 
exempting from taxation dividends received f1 
stock of the corporation which itself has alread; 
the income tax. The Lackawanna Steel Compa 
not a holding corporation in any sense, but an operating 
concern, operating itself and through subsidiary cor- 
porations. One of the principal reasons why it has 
never consolidated its subsidiary corporations is 
under State laws its property would be subject 
escheat, and for that and other reasons it has kept 
these subsidiary corporations as entities.” 

Mr. Kratz suggested the incorporation of an amend- 
ment to the effect that “income derived from dividends 
upon stock of other corporations or partnerships which 
are subject to the tax imposed by this title shall be 
exempt from the provisions of this title.” 

Upon the conclusion of the hearings the Fina 
Committee will take the measure up in executive ses- 
sion. Chairman Simmons is authority for the state 
ment that the committee will probably devote at least 
ten days to the reframing of the House bill which wil 
bring the measure into the Senate about May 28. Th 
Senate leaders hope to limit debate in that body to 4 
fortnight, and if this can be done the measure should 
be passed by the Senate, agreed to in conference ané 
signed by the President by June 20. This program, 
however, makes no allowances for obstructions or any 
other delay at any stage of the proceedings. w. lL. ¢ 


Standard Roller Bearing Company Reorganized 


The reorganization of the Standard Roller Bearing 
Company, Philadelphia, has been completed. The com 
pany intends to enter the manufacturing field o 4 
larger scale, according to plans which have just bee? 
outlined by its officials. When the Marlin Arms (om 
pany recently took over the plant, financial aid = 
assured, in the settlement with the creditors, all © 
whom have been paid and the receivers have — 
removed. Although the Marlin Company owns “ 
stock of the bearing company, the organization the 
latter reniains approximately the same with F. ™ 
Germaine as general manager and the company will be 
operated under its old name. A. N. Goodfellow bs 


been appointed Western sales manager with headqust- 
ters at Detroit and will be assisted by representati”® 
at Indianapolis and Chicago. L.M. Watkin will cover 
the Eastern territory with headquarters at Philadelphis 
At the present time a new plant is under considerati™ 
but nothing definite has been decided upon concerning 
the location. 









The Gage Problem in Rifle Manufacture 


Not Enough Tool Makers to Equip Pri- 
vate Plants with Fixtures—Why Enfield 
and Not Springfield Rifles Are Made 


SHINGTON, May 15, 1917.—A very clear state- 
the problems now confronting the Ordnance 

of the War Department in equipping the Ameri- 

1y with small arms, machine guns, ammunition, 
presented to the House during the past week 
-epresentative John Q. Tilson of Connecticut. Mr. 

s a prominent member of the House Committee 

n Military Affairs, and has made a special study of 
not only in that capacity but as an officer 
The diffi- 
t now being encountered by the War Department 
expeditiously fitting out a large army, because of 
ay on the part of the Administration in begin 

ng the work of preparation for war, are described by 
Mr. Tilson, who emphasizes the apparent impossibility 
procuring supplies of gages, dies, special tools, etc., 
sufficient quantity to enable the Ordnance Buregg 
ip contractors for maximum production of small 

and ammunition therefor. Readers of THE IRON 

\cr, and especially those in position to co-operate with 
War Department in solving the problems now con- 


ront 


rdnance, 


r experience in the Connecticut militia. 


ng it, will find this statement of unusual interest. 


Two Arsenals Make Rifles 
“Modern warfare,” said Mr. Tilson, “is a contest of 
men. At the time our first militia 
iw was passed, in 1792, it was a different proposition 
iltogether. As firearms have developed, a type of rifle 
has been adopted, and changed from time to time until 
w we have what I think is the best rifle in the world, 
mely, the Springfield service rifle, which is now being 
nanufactured in two of our arsenals—at Springfield, 
iss., Which is our larger factory, and at Rock Island 
We have been manufacturing that rifle, known as the 
103 model, for a number of years. 


more than 


t.1 
metals 


1 


We have gradually 
ilated the tools and fixtures in these two arsenals 
ent to manufacture a little over 200,000 a year 
single shift working eight hours a day. If we 
speed up to the limit, and run both our factories 
a day with three shifts, we could probably 
ifacture nearly 500,000 rifles in a year. 
Up to the present time we have accumulated 800,000 
» rifles, including all in the hands of the regular 
, the National Guard, and in reserve. Now, with 
the capacity limited to 500,000 rifles a year, and with 
500,000 on hand, you see the problem with which 
ire confronted. If we wish to arm quickly a million 
simply cannot do it with our present capacity. 
vould be possible and practicable to manufacture 
les In private plants if we had the gages, jigs, 
er necessary tools and fixtures. The gages re- 
special tools used to determine forms, sizes, 
d dimensions. It requires a large number to 
r service rifle, which is composed of something 
different parts. A single part of the rifle, 
is the receiver, which contains the bolt and the 
‘m, alone requires 120 gages for its manufac- 
me of these gages are elaborately constructed 
ad very expensive.” 
ling, Mr. Tilson discussed the wear and wast- 
small arms under service conditions, stating 
should not exceed 50 per cent per annum. 
ig to a report that the Westinghouse Company, 
‘ory near Philadelphia, had manufactured 1,000,- 
for the Russian Government within three 


rif 
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months after the contract had been awarded, Mr. Tilson 
said this statement was absolutely untrue 
The Russian Rifle Contracts 

“Representatives of foreign governments,” he said, 


“came to this country immediately after the war and 
placed contracts for rifles which they wanted the worst 
possible way. In Great Britain, for instance, they could 
into the hands of 
men they could enlist. They came to people in this 
who manufactured rifles, large 
had all the credit, and all 
the machinery that was necessary, and they placed con- 
What was the result? 
in this country that could produce a single rifle inside 


not put rifles one out of every ten 


country and who, as 


concerns, money, all the 


tracts. There was ho concern 
of a year, with every possible facility that peace times 
could furnish them, including money, credit, plenty of 
skilled. mechanics, In fact, it 
was 18 months before any considerable number of rifles 
These 
The Westinghouse 
It is 
what is known as the Russian rifle, and they are being 
the rate of 2500 
tussian officials 
have been very stiff in their inspection, and that while 
the Westinghouse people the outset they 
a day, the Russian 


and everything else 
on these hurry-up contracts could be delivered. 


are facts of my own knowledge 


yeople are now manufacturing a rifle for Russia. 
I 


turned out now, as I am informed, at 
a day. I have been informed that the 
believed at 
5000 riflés 


they 


could make as many as 


inspectors were confident could not make 


2500 a day.” 


over 


Taking up the question of the practicability of re 
chambering for United States army amnfunition the 
English service rifle, known as the Enfield, in order 


to increase the immediate output of serviceable arms 
for the Mr. Tilson 
that owing to peculiar manufacturing conditions it is 


troops now being recruited, said 


now possible to turn out in this country several times 


as many Enfields as Springfields. In this connection 
he said: 
Cannot Get Gages Soon Enough 
“There is a point that I ought to clear up before 


leaving it. We cannot now increase our capacity for 


manufacturing the Springfield rifle sufficiently to serve 
our purposes because of the difficulty of procuring gages 
and other tools We have long. 
Special tools and fixtures are required: which must be 
made by skilled mechanics. They are made from de- 
signs, and it takes a lot of time to make them. We 
do not count the money now. We willing to 
pay any amount of money if we had these tools, but 
we have not got them, and we cannot 
time to serve our 


special waited too 


would be 


make them in 
purpose. If we put all the 
available toolmakers in the country to work we cannot 
make them in time to save us in this war, so we must 
discard that plan. We had a conference of the gage 
manufacturers of the country assembled here a short 
time ago. They met over in the House Office Building, 
and they were asked point blank, ‘How many men can 
you put to making gages?’ One man said so many 
hours a week, and another man so many hours a week, 
and so on around the room until we got a census of al! 
the gage makers that would be available for Government 
work. As was told you a while ago, it takes more 
gages for the rifles than for anything else. It takes a 
large number—120 for that one piece alone, and about 
1400 different ones for the whole rifle. So that it 


present 
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would take us at least a year—we had just as well face 
that fact—under the most favorable circumstances, if 
we should turn all the available toolmakers that we 
have in the country to making gages for the large scale 
mass production of that one weapon. We need these 
toolmakers for something else. We must have artil- 
lery ammunition, and we must have gages for that. 
It takes 253 of these gages to make the time fuse on 
the end of a shrapnel shell, and it takes 58 gages to 
make the shell itself that is, that many different ones. 
We have only about so many men in the country who 
can do that sort of thing. 


Turning to the Enfield Rifle 


“The question was, Should we turn them all over 
to making the gages for the rifle, abandoning every- 
thing else? Many of these men are tied up with con- 
tracts for making gages for Canada, Russia, and others 
of our allies. Should we take these toolmakers away 
from that necessary work and set them to making gages 
for the rifles? It was decided that it was best not to 
attempt to do that. Therefore, in view of the fact 
that we are making in this country a large number of 
the British rifles, the Enfield, with the gages already 
in the hands of the manufacturers all over the coun- 
try, so that we can make at least 15,000 a day, the 
solution of the problem has been made, and we are 
to use the Enfield. Necessity has made the solution 
for us. Instead of going on and-attempting to increase 
our capacity for the manufacture of our own rifle, for 
the present we shall make the rifle that we can make, 
and that is the Enfield. The only remaining problem 
with reference to this matter is what ammunition shall 
we use? It is not a very serious matter to change the 
chamber of the new rifles that we make for American 
ammunition instead of British. If we are going over 
to France to fight alongside of the British there are 
a great many advantages in using the same ammuni- 
tion. They have had great difficulty on the western 
front in having France armed with one rifle, using 
one kind of ammunition, Great Britain another, the 
small Portuguese division another, and the Belgians 
another. The small contingent of Russians who came 
over to the Western front were armed, I believe, with 
the French rifle outright, so they were put in with the 
French troops, and did not complicate the situation. 

“TJ do not think the Enfield rifle is regarded as the 
equal of the Springfield rifle for target practice or for 
open fighting, but the shooting qualities of a rifle are 
not of such supreme importance in the present kind 
of warfare. The rifle is not used so much as a shoot- 
ing arm now in trench warfare. Machine guns are 
very largely used and finally the bayonet. 


Why Not the Springfield? 


“The question is asked why we did not provide our- 
selves with sufficient capacity to make the Springfield 
rifle. For two years I have urged that we provide 
private plants with the necessary gages and other de- 
vices for making rifles, but there was a general feel- 
ing that the needs of the country did not call for it, 
and we did not do it; and now we are in the position 
in which we find ourselves. Nothing that I have said 
or may say is intended as a reflection on any one in 
any part of the Government, unless it be a reflection on 
ourselves that we were not farsighted enough to sense 
the situation earlier. 

“Now, as to ammunition, we can make either British 
or American, and we can produce it in large quanti- 
ties. The whole question is this: If we are going to 
fight in France alongside of men armed with the British 
rifle chambered for British ammunition, whether or not 
it would be wiser to use the same ammunition; in other 
words, whether we should chamber the Enfield rifles 
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that we make here for British ammunition, or \hetho, 
it would be better to chamber them for our ow: 
nition, so that we could use not only the En 

also the Springfield. 

“T have been asked how many Springfield e§ we 
have manufactured since the beginning of the war 
and in reply I would say that while we have i a 
our total number we certainly have not done so ty 
the capacity of our arsenals. In addition ‘ther 
types we also have 350,000 Krags, but they use differ 


ent ammunition, and we are not prepared to many 
facture them in large quantities. I should consider 
them out of the question, and do not think we should 


attempt to make any more of them. 
“As to the cost of rifles to-day, there is a tragedy 
connected therewith. The Springfield rifle, a short time 


ago, cost us $14 or $15, and now we cannot produce it* 


or purchase it for less than $25. 
As to Machine Guns 


“Now, turning to the machine gun. I have here 
six of various types. The first is the old light Hotch- 
kiss gun, which the French call the Benet-Mercier gun 
It is an air-cooled gun, of which we have still a number 
in service. France has a number of them, chambered 
for her own ammunition, of course, and they are stil] 
in use, and a dangerous weapon. Then there is the 
Colt automatic, of which a great many have been made 
for use in Russia. It is also an air-cooled gun. It is a 
good rifle, but it has this objection: that in order to 
start it you have got to operate a lever first, and then 
if the cartridge jams you have got to do it all over 
again. More than that, you must have room where the 
lever plays, because it goes up and down with each 
shot. The Marlin people have an improvement on 
that device, and produce a gun of which they claim 
to have furnished 15,000 to the Allies during the last 
year. It has the same lever found in the Colt automatic, 
but a number of improvements have been added. All 
of these guns are automatic, and are what are called 
gas-operated. The Marlin people have another gun in 
which there is a still further improvement, which obvi- 
ates the long lever. It works by a piston, and is now 
being made for the Navy, especially for small boats 
with which they go out and chase submarines. I un- 
derstand that the Navy has ordered 1600 of these guns 
with which to shoot submarine periscopes.. 

“The Vickers gun is a very excellent weapon for de- 
fensive work. It is water-cooled, and does not operate 
by gas but by the recoil of the gun itself. We have 
ordered a considerable number of these weapons. The 
last machine gun I shall refer to is the Lewis gun, 
concerning which there has been more talk than about 
any other. It is a gas gun, and is really a very simple 
machine. It is air-cooled, but on a principle different 
from that of the other guns. The Lewis gun is manv- 
factured in a number of places. It is being made in 
large numbers in Great Britain, dnd was formerly 
manufactured in Belgium. There is a large factory 
in this country belonging to the Savage Arms Company 
turning out the Lewis gun. When the Lewis gun was 
first brought out, unfortunately, we were not inter- 
ested in machine guns as we are to-day, in the midst 
of a great war. 

“Turning to the subject of pistols, we have both the 
old Colt automatic and the new one, our service pistol, 
which holds 10 cartridges in a magazine and has three 
magazines, so that it has 30 shots. We are manu 
facturing them in large quantities, but we cannot 4 
it fast enough to equip all the officers that we 
now going to take into the service. Fortunately, ¥° 
are not so hard up for pistols as we are with respé 
to some other things. Prices have been badly ups 


by the increased cost of labor and material. The “ol 
automatic pistol used to cost about as much 45 the 
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nething like $15, but it costs a good deal more 


it to make them now. 
Shrapnel and High Explosive Shells 


_ coming to artillery ammunition, I have here 
hrapnel containing 252 bullets incased in rosin. 
; a black powder charge at the base and a time 
ch can be set to any time up to 21 sec.; hence 
led the 21-sec. time fuse. The fire train is 
by the first concussion when the projectile 
the mouth of the cannon. That starts the fire 
tr d then it burns any number of seconds that 
to burn before exploding. The object of the 
- is to make his shrapnel explode a short distance 
t of his target. These bullets then leave the shell 
and in a fan-shaped stream, and go forward 
1 path of death in front of them. The burning 
rosin and the black powder enable the gunner 
vhere the shell is exploding, so as to help him 
he next shot. 
the deep trench work it is necessary to use 
explosive shells, which are fired at a high angle, 
ming down, enter the ground, detonating there- 
nd blowing up a tremendous crater. These 
and shells are the things of which we have 
ice the most, and the problem of producing them 
largely dependent on procuring gages and 
tools than anything else. I have here about 
are about one-tenth of the number 
ry to make the shrapnel time fuse alone. These 
are now being made, especially complete sets of 
r reference gages. This is very important, and 
essential that we should have a set of master 
‘erence gages in the Bureau of Standards by which 
» others can be tested. 
nswer to questions concerning the cost of the 
machine guns, I would say the price of the 
in is $750; the Vickers gun is about $2,700, 
ng a tripod. I am told the Colt gun costs $650, 
ng a tripod. We bought a lot of Lewis guns 
mer, some 300, chambered for British ammu- 
| do not know whether we have any Vickers 
or not, but deliveries are to begin this month. 
not been determined how many machine guns 
take to equip an army of half a million men. 
resent we are using only four machine guns to a 
regiment of troops. We know that is ridiculously 
mall, and we have got to increase it. General Wood 
ve ought to have one machine gun for every 
men, and we are going to get as many machine 
guns as we can. As I understand it, we are buying 
ll these different types that we can get that are work- 
n order to supply our troops, but so far we have 
rely inadequate number.” 
nclusion, Mr. Tilson emphasized the necessity 
y equipping any army that might be sent to 
tating that the arms and ammunition now on 
ild not supply 100,000 men if they were going 
. although a large force could be fitted out for 
nly. American manufacturers, however, are 
getting into shape to produce large quantities 
rial for the Government, as they are closing 
foreign contracts and will soon have ample 
for any work. “To turn these private manu- 
that have been manufacturing for the for- 
toward the supplying of our own needs as rap- 
possible,” he said, “is what must be done to 
present situation. This is the answer to the 
WwW. L. C. 


res, which 
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-ussian Information Bureau, organized by Prof. 
atzky, of Petrograd, with the support and 
es of the new Russian Government, in co- 
with the American-Russian Chamber of Com- 
nounces the opening of its headquarters in the 
Building. 
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Book Reviews 


Founder’s Manual. By David W. Payne. Pages, x 4 

676, 4% x 7% in.; illustrations, 245. Published by 

D. Van Nostrand Company, 25 Park Place, New 

York. Price $4. 

Mr. Payne’s book will be welcomed in the foundry 
trade since it assembles in convenient form for the 
foundryman’s desk information which he desires to 
have immediately available. Every one connected with 
the industry, from beginner to executive, will find it 
useful, as the compiler has brought a broad vision to 
his task. 

The mathematics and reference tables are sufficient 
and clear. The applied mechanics also will answer all 
practical needs. The portion devoted to metallurgy is 
most useful and will be most often referred to, par 
ticularly Professor Porter’s recommendations for the 
composition of mixtures, for different classes of castings 
Particularly is the influence of the more recently de 
veloped metalloids, such as vanadium, titanium, etce., 
clearly explained. 

Cupola practice is not given the treatment that its 
importance warrants. The comparisons of W. S. Mc 
Quillan, published at length in Mr. Stoughton’s book, 
would be a useful addition to this work, as also would 
H. S. Field’s comparative tests of centrifugal and posi 
tive blowers. Some description of the centrifugal 
blower should be made, as this device is proving of 
value in foundry practice. The foundryman will hardly 
agree with the compiler that there is little difference 
between the positive and fan types of blower for cupola 
service. 

The chapter on malleable iron covers the subject 
well, but causes one to wish for more illustrations of 
annealing ovens, particularly the coal-fired type of 
which many more are in use than the gas-fired type 
illustrated. 

Cores, also, are well explained, and here, also, more 
illustrations would be helpful, especially of small jar 
ring machines now coming into extended use. 

Molding machines are treated rather more tech 
nically than practically, the reviewer conceiving that 
the foundryman would like to know more definitely the 
difference between these appliances and what may be 
expected of such. The foundryman will read with in 
terest the portion covering molding sand, this com 
modity having had the benefit of scientific study, to 
the foundryman’s advantage. Accounts are well ex 
plained and the examples given are excellent skeletons 
on which to build. 

The size and typography of the book are excellent. 
It is unfortunate that the cuts are poor. These, we 
imagine, will be improved in later editions which the 
compiler will undoubtedly feel encouraged to bring out 
to include the information which the rapid developing 
of the foundry business makes available. It is to be 
hoped, also, that brass-foundry practice will be in- 
cluded in later editions.—G. K. Hooper. 


National Iron and Steel Blue Book. Pages, 588. Size, 
6 x 9 in. Publishers, R. L. Polk & Co., 1331 Fifth 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. Price, $10. 

This directory of the iron and steel trade is the fifth 
edition of a book which has proved a valuable work of 
reference for iron and steel consumers. The edition jus? 
issued is confined to the iron and steel trade, while 
previous volumes included coal-mining companies and 
producers of coke. The arrangement of the revised 
work follows the very convenient method adopted for 
previous issues. Works are arranged alphabetically, 
according to the names of firms or companies. Those 
who use the book will find the classified lists of great 
value. One is an alphabetical index of names of pro 
prietors, directors, officers, managers, purchasing 
agents, etc. Others are names of iron and steel manu 
facturers grouped according to their products. Great 
care has been taken to anticipate the character of the 
information desired by a reader and to make easy the 
task of finding it. 


The Mitchell-Tappen Company has removed its 
offices from 50 Broad Street to 15-27 John Street, New 
York. 





Manufacture of Springs for Automobiles 


Methods of Testing 


Semi-Finished and 


Finished Products Employed at the Plant 


of the Detroit Steel 


HE foundation of a well-made automobile spring 
lies in the selection of proper material to meet the 
particular stress it will have to carry. Other steps 


in the process of spring manufacture which the Detroit 


‘Steel Products Company, Detroit, considers of impor 





Which Are 
Assembled 


Together in a Finished 
d to a Flexibility Test 


to Be Bound 
and Subjects 


The Leaves 


Spring Are 


of the 


give 


tance are the machining different elements to 
make up a unit that will the desired deflections 
upon which much depends and careful heat treatment 
with subsequent tests as a meee to see that the finished 
product comes up to the spec 

The first step in the 
shaping of the leaves. In this care must be taken that 
every leaf shall be of the proper thickness and all 
should be held securely together at the after the 
final fitting of the individual ones. It is emphasized 


fications. 


process is the machining and 


center 





The Second or Hardness Test Is Made on the Individual 
Leaves Just Before the Final Assembly and Serves to Check 
the Heat Treatment 


Products Company 


that the eyes in the ends of the spring must s 
lutely true and at right angles to the length ther 
wise great wear will occur at one part of the e 

will wear out the bushing or the bolt and cau th 
in a short time. Another point is that the width of th 
eye should be faced to the exact size required, thus pr: 
venting knocking caused by play between the s! 

and the springs. 

After all the machining and shaping operati 
completed, the leaves are heat treated. In the old days, 
the blacksmith heated a carriage spring to a cherry 
red and quenched it in a tub of water. As science im 
proved heat treating, methods with electric apparatus 
measure temperatures accurately came into use and 
was found that one heating and cooling did not giv: 
best results. 
spring, for 


the 
The spot where the tongs gripped the 
instance, always cooled faster than the rest 





Spring Is Finished Cons: 
Load Without Exceeding * 
Deflection 


Test Made After the 
Application of a Specified 
Predetermined 


The Capacity 
of the 





of the leaf as the tongs carried the heat away. Co 
sequently these spots were harder than the other po 
tions, thus giving a non-uniform texture to the spring 
To overcome this what is known as the double-heat 
method was developed, the spring being heated, formed | 
and quenched and then reheated to a lower temperature 
and cooled slowly so that the hard spots were reduced. 
This heating and slow cooling takes the place of the 


work which the blacksmith used to do and are fr lied 


upon to give toughness and durability. r | 
From this furnace the leaves go to the continue® i 
rotary heat-treating furnace, which was illustrate? | 


This furnace has! - 


“ut 


THE IRON AGE, Sept. 9, 1915. 
general appearance of a mushroom with the ste™ 

off and is 26 ft. in diameter. The springs to be trealeé 
are placed cold upon the floor which is revolved bY & 
electric motor, a complete revolution being made in fro 
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which has a capacity of 50,000 lb. of steel pe: 
y. This second heating and cooling gives a uniform 
ture to the spring but leaves it hard and brittle. 
rom this furnace the springs are taken to the draw 
irnaces, where a third heating followed by a slow cool- 
ng gives the toughness and resilience required. The 
leaves pass through this furnace on an endles 
onveyor, about 25 min. being required for the 
In this furnace the maximum temperature 
ipproximately 900 deg. Fahr. as compared with 1450 
5 deg. in the rotary furnace. 
lhe initial or flexibility test is made by assembling 
eaves that are to be finally bound together into the 
shed spring and subjecting them to a load far in 
of anything they will be called upon to stand in 
service. This test is designed to disclose 
elasticity. If a spring passes this test it is 
that it can be depended upon not to settle o1 
ik in active service. 
\ second test is made on the individual leaves when 
spring is taken apart for polishing just prior to the 
nal assembly. Each leaf is subjected to a load in a 
ne which indicates the hardness of the steel and 
é ‘ture of its grain. This test is employed as a 
‘on the results of the heat treatment. 
the final test, which is for capacity, is applied after 
pring is finished. As the spring is designed to 
certain load at a specified height, an indicator 
e machine is set at the proper height and the speci- 


any 


? 

























Are 


Heated and Cooled Slowly, the Moving 
raw 


Furnace Taking a Spring Through in 25 
Min. 
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S gz Is Heated, Formed and Quenched, It Is He 
x to the Older Method of the Blacksmith of Hea 
min. Seven men are required to operate the 





fied load applied 
point marked by the indicator it is reiecte 
The 


Should the spring fail to reach the 


lubrication problem has been solved by stamp 
ing a small saucer-like depression in the end of 
leaf while the spring is hot. These depressions are 
filled with a stiff lubricating paste while the leaves are 


each 


being assembled, the quantity being sufficient to last 
from six months to a year according to the amount of 
service. This paste is automatically spread between the 
leaves by the action of the springs during the course 


of travel 


Lincoln Twist Drill Company’s Expansion 

The Lincoln-Williams Twist Drill Company, Taur 
ton, Mass., has bes reorganized under the name of 
the Lincoln Twist Drill Company Alfred L. Lincoln, 


formerly president, has retired from the active manage 
ment but 
tion and has a large 
in the corporate name has been accompanied by an i: 
crease in the capitalization from $200,000 to $1,000,000 
The officers of the new ; Otis T 
sell, president; Edward Blake, Jr., vice-president and 
general manager; James H. Ball, treasurer, and Jeroms 
W. Lincoln, clerk. The board of directors consists of 
Frank O. Wells and Frederick H. Payne, president and 


continues as a director of the new organiza 


tock interest n it 


The chang 


) 
Rus 


company are 


vice-president, respectively, of the Greenfield Tap & 
Die Corporation, Edward Blake, Jr., Alfred L. Lincoh 
and Clement R. Ford. Mr. Blake will be the active 
head of the factory at Taunton. He has had a wide 
experience in the direction of drill and tool making 


companies, having been connected with the Wells Bros 


Company for 10 years and for the past three year 
general manager of J. T. Slocomb & Co., Providenes 
makers of calipers and other fine tools. For the last 


year he has been associated with the Allied Machinery 
Company, New York 


The Lead Output for 1916 


The production of primary refined lead in the United 
States in 1916, according to a report by C. E. Sieben 
thal of the U. § 71,134 
tons, against 550,055 tons in 1915, an increase of 3.8 
per cent. This is a record output. The primary lead 
available for consumption is given as 477,384 tons for 
1916, an increase of 12 per cent that for 1915. 
which was 426,364 tons. This is record. The 
exports of domestic lead in 1916 were very large, 100, 
565 tons, against 87,306 tons in 1915 and 58,722 tons ir 
1916. 


Geological Survey, was 5 net 


over 
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With This Universal Holder the Change from One Lathe Tool 
to Another Is Readily Made and It Is Also Possible to Utilize 
Very Short Pieces of Tool Steel 


FOUR LATHE ACCESSORIES 


Interesting Devices Adding to the Range of Work 
Handled and Increasing Output 

LINE of lathe accessories has been placed on the 

market by the Mechanical Development Company, 

Los Angeles. They are four in 

universal tool holder, 

a boring bar and a universal tool-grinding attachment. 


number and inciude a 
an extension grinding machine 
All the accessories are designed so that they may be 
used on the same machine and their employment, eithe1 
singly or in conjunction with one another, it is pointed 
out, increases the range of 
lathe and augments the 
unnecessary to employ 
work. 

The universal tool holder is capable of being set at 
any angle, thus giving flexibility. The tool held in 
position by a clamping nut which is released by a 
single turn, thus enabling one tool to be removed and 
replaced by another quickly. The cutting edge, it is 
emphasized, is located automatically by the holder, 
which also saves time as well as doing away with the 
necessity for employing skilled mechanics on all classes 
of work. Both cutting-off tools and boring bars up to a 
maximum diameter of 1 in. are accommodated by the 
holder, which can also be employed for using up short 
pieces of tool steel. 


work that can be done in a 


also output by rendering it 


other machines for doing the 
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Tools Can Be Sharpened by This Universal Tool Gri \ 
tachment Without It Being Necessary for the M 
Leave His Lathe and Thus Reducing Product 





—<= = = 
C es 


Cutting Ste of This Universal Boring Bar Is He 
Place bv a Countersunk Screw 
; . : 
The tool grinding attachment furnished is designed 
for mounting on the headstock of the lathe to eliminate 
. 


the necessity for the operator to leave his machine and 
to a tool-grinding machine located at some central 
point, and the operator, it is emphasized, can sharpen 
tools that have become dulled through use and at the 
same time watch the piece of work mounted in the 
lathe. 

In connection with the tool-grinding attachment, 4 
flexible shaft extension is provided for doing interna 
boring, truing chuck jaws, etc. The flexible shaft is con- 


go 


The lise of a Flexible Shaft Connection Enables the Truing of Chuck Jaws and Other Grinding Operations to Be performed 
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to the frame of the tool-grinding attachment and 
be operated at the same time if desired. 
iniversal boring bar, which completes the line, 
ts distinguishing feature the use of a counter- 
screw at the end of the bar to hold the cutting 
piace. 


chine for Planing Edges of Plates 


te planing machine which can finish 40 ft. of 

one setting was recently completed by the 

n Machine Company, Covington, Va. It was 

. to the Standard Steel Car Company, Butler, 
Pa | is designed for edging plates up to 1% in. 
t d not exceeding 40 ft. long, or packs of plates 
eding 1% in. in thickness. The frames of the 

ma have an open throat so that plates longer than 
10 n be handled by moving them forward. It is 
ble to accommodate 6 x 6 or 8 x 8 in. angles, 
sections of this type are being edged it is 

to exceed the regular length of 40 ft. by mov- 

¢ material forward after the first section is cut. 
Tl hine embodies a number of new features in 


onstruction of the machine is heavy and rigid, 
ht being approximately 75,000 lb. Power gm 

d to the cutting head by a driving screw, 
ng and 49/16 in. in diameter. Two heavy ball 
rings, one at each end of the screw, are relied upon 
care of the end thrust due to the tool cutting 








Head of the Machine Has Two Swivel Aprons 
Large-Diameter Bolt and Capable of a Tool 
t of 30 Deg. to Provide a 60-Deg. Bevel Edge 


the arrangement of the screw and thrust 
eing such that the former is always in ten- 
carrying the cutting load. The screw is 
r approximately the bottom third of its 

e and its entire length. Extended flanges 
pport form a trough for flooding the screw 
nd at each end of this trough is a pocket 
ting the chips that are carried forward by 
its movement. These pockets have large 

thus enabling the oil to be drained and 
iny time as well as affording an opportunity 
ge the screw and trough with kerosene or 
cleansing oil. Any chips that may be 
: from the screw bearing surface can be re- 
“gg | the trough by hand or a scraper either 
- ichine is in use or idle. 


0 





a ‘ing head and the carriage are of heavy 
ong ichion, and the former rides on large sur- 
can embodied in the frames. The cutting head, 
reg ves power from the driving screw through 





1 . . 
ur nut, consists of a steel casting mounted 
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Are 


es Up to 
ed t Planed 


10 Ft n Le n Thickness 
D anit 


j Positior While th Edges Are Being 
by 15 5000-Lb. Pre ure Pneumat j 


icKS 

in the cross feed guides on the carriage with two swivel 
aprons, side of the cutting head. These 
aprons are arranged to enable a full cut to be taken 
at the rate of 20 ft. per either direction, the 
feed being 1/16 in. The aprons are pivoted upon a 
large pin bolt which, in conjunction with the clamp 
bolt at the right edge of the apron, is 
hold the apron for planing the edges of plates at any 
angle from a right angle to 60 deg. The adjustment 
for any particular angle is secured by the rack and 
pinion on the tool head, both aprons moving together. 
The tool holders are of the convertional clapper box 
type used on planing machines and are 
to take a tool measuring 2 x 2% in. in 
and of any standard length. 

In operation the side of the plate 
edged rests on and a cast integral with 
the frame. Pin holes are provided in the table against 
which the plate is set, and 15 pneumatic jacks, capable 
of exerting a pressure of 5000 lb. each when air at a 
pressure of 80 lb. is furnished to them, serve to clamp 
the plate in position. The cylinders aré 
that all of the jacks can be 


one on each 


min. 


relied upon to 


large enough 


cross-section 


which is to be 


rollers table 


connected so 
operated at one time or 


single ones can be operated separately if desired. A 
heavy structural steel beam with a channel reinforce- 
ment, which is relied upon to guard against lateral 


vibration and spring, is employed as a 
the air cylinders. 

The machine is equipped with motor drive, two mul- 
tiple-plate friction clutches being provided to reverse 
the direction of rotation of the driving screw. These 


mounting for 





Two Multiple-Plate Friction Clutches Control the Engagement 
of the Bevel Gears with the Motor to Supply Power to the 
Driving Screw and Reverse Its 


Direction of Rotation 
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clutches are arranged to grip two continuously running 
bevel gears and cause them to mesh with a bevel pinion 
on the armature of the motor, 
motion in either direction. The 
through the clutches is 


riage, and the flywheel on the end of the ¢! 
is furnished to keep the carriage in motion 
terval after one clutch is thrown out and 

other is engaged. While cuts are being tak: 


lso relied upon to maintain a unifo 


thus 


motion tor 


providil g the 
reversing 


the screw 


taken from the car wheel is a 


American Rennerfelt Electric Furnace 


Changes in Design and Operation of the Orig- 
inal Swedish Furnace and Their Advantages 
—Data on Electrode and Power Consumption 


VOM BAUR 


™ OME decided improvements have been made in the 
design, and consequently the 
American l 


operation, of the 
Rennerfelt electric furnace, since my 
this apparatus before the Society at the 


meeting in April, 1916, at 


descript ion of 
twenty-ninth 


Washington, 





D. C. Briefly these consist of the following 

The I } rth 

ode d « hape 

The side 
ail W ~ I ‘ 

It } 

The operating results o é iking the 
three changes have not only kept up thé quality of the 
steel, but the cost has been reduced mate | Che 
reasons for this are quite apparent With a circular 
hearth and the flame, in the center, the heat distribu 

‘ 

r 

} 

€ 3 

i 

rhe Tilting t ‘ 
mS 

tion is equal at the slag line There are consequently no 
cold corners, obviating overheating when 1 ing SO 
detrimental to both side-walls and roof. The side-walls, 


line and roof, the latter, now 
shaped, are easier to repair. Often, only the 
portion of the roof bricks need repl: 


) 
Leal 


slag especia dome 
center 
‘ing, the other roof 
bricks lasting twice as long. 

In the illustration, the shaded show how 
the refractories, either basic or acid, wear out first. The 
portions of the central part of the roof being directly 
over the flame would naturally wear more there, and 
seems that this is accentuated by reflection 
thick slag first reflecting from the side-walls substan- 
tially as indicated by the broken lines. The dotted lines 
show the tendency toward eventual wear. 

The second feature, tipping the side electrodes down 
from a_ horizontal 
When smaller charges tha 
efficient height over the met 
tained. During 


portions 


from a too 


position, has several advantages. 
normal are made, the most 
al when melted can be main- 


melting, the 


electrodes at the start, 
*From a paper presented at the thirty-fir rene nes 
ng of the American Electroche cal Society at Detroit, Mi 
May 1917. The author is n ger of sie ea 
department of Hamilton & Har l7 Bat | New 
Y_OorK 


whether for partial or full heats, are usua 
nch or so (2.5 cm.) over the bath. As the char; 
the electrodes are continually lowered, thus kee) 
flame about 2% to 3 in. (6.2 to 7.5 em.) over 
Bringing the flame closer to the bath accomp! 
things: The melted steel more readily absorbs 
and the large flame, being farther away from 
lengthens its life. This is proven by the shorter 
to make a heat from a cold charge and by a lo 

of the roof. 

The possibility of tilting the electrodes up a 
helps when slagging off, and lessens the brea 
electrodes. The flame nearer the bath, and with 
potential has a tendency to circulate th 

This can easily be observed, and is of the g 
est importance. A more shallow bath facilitates th 
refining, as the metal comes in contact with this slag or 
surface. 


same 


Taster. 


i largel 
the size and electr 
of the furnace, seems to make a circular patch 
the thinned slag directly beneath the flame about 8 or 1! 
n. (20 to 25 em.) in diameter, and then mushrooms 
‘he hotter the furnace, the better the conductivity 


The flame itself, depending on 


powel 


the gases and the greater the spreading of the flame 
In a two-flame furnace, this flame at times seems 


spread over the entire bath. This appearance is, 

doubt, due to incandescent gas. The hearth is 

more shallow, and thus the rammed-in bottom coming 

ip at the sides makes the sides less steep. This sha 

bath shortens the time of melting down, and the lining 11 
ess affected at the slag line. 


Regulation of the Heat 


The regulation of the heat applied to the batt 
made easier by the variable position of the flame al 
t, and it also lessens the danger of overheating, whic! 
is apt to become so detrimental with an acid bott 
The ease of avoiding overheating is of first importa! 

Having the electrode tips never more that 
(7.5 em.) above the bath has materially reduced 
time of melting. Thus far no Rennerfelt furnace 
United States is using fluid charges. With basic bot 
the dephosphorizing time has remained unchanged 
the desulphurizing period, with the aid of calciun ve} 
bide slags, has been reduced. When refining and redcu I 
ing sulphur with a built-up slag from ferrosil 
ime, as used in the induction furnace, this was 
plished with good effect. 

With furnaces having 300 kw. power per ton 
put, heats have been made on basic bottoms, taking 
one slag in 2% hr. with 670 kw.-hr. per ton Ww" 
operating continuously. With acid bottoms and 2\' 
power per ton of output, taking off one slag, 
and full heats have come off in 3% hr., with 635 k" 
per ton. 


Electrode and Power Consumption 


The electrode consumption is less than 6 io * 
per ton of steel made, operating continuous!) 
with the present excessively high cost of retra 


this cost has been reduced in the smaller furnace © © 
ton from $2.91 per ton of steel made to less tan *” 


Roofs are lasting over 100 heats, and aP? 


per ton. 








longer life made in Europe with better refrac- 
With a higher power input the heats are 
. i, due to the smaller melting period (the heat 
® nsiderably reduced during the refining time) 
s are lasting more heats than formerly, though 
11 time is not much changed. Side-walls of 
tlast two or more roofs, while the bottom lasts 
two. 
ird change, to higher powered furnaces, be- 
ring the cost per ton in every way, steadies 
imption of electricity, which has already been 
tant. For instance, a 3-ton furnace operating 
kw., with hand-regulated electrodes, will re- 
four or five minutes to about 550 kw. without 
tuation (except during the first part of the melt- 
d) and without touching the electrode regulat- 
hanism. With smaller furnaces the steadiness 
marked, whereas with still larger ones, the 
ut little improved. The power factor is about 
nt, with 60 cycles. All sudden strains on the 
pply are avoided. The are voltage has been 
nd is now 110 to 120. 
eneral, too much stress cannot be laid on the 
small details, such as tight doors and tight 
1round the electrode cooling boxes. With the 
esides a small clearance between the cooling 
electrodes, asbestos washers help materially. 
arding non-ferrous metals, the results already 
ed have frequently been duplicated and in some 
bettered. For instance, railroad journal-bear- 
(70 per cent copper, 10 per cent tin, 15 per 
ead, and 5 per cent Zn, Mn, Fe, and impurities) 
ted in a hot furnace in 29 min., and with less 
60 kw.-hr. per net ton. Aluminum-nickel alloys 
melted in less than 15 min., consuming about 300 
per net ton. 


Testing Materials Meeting in June 


[he American Society for Testing Materials will 
| its twentieth annual meeting at Atlantic City, N. J., 
26 to 29 inclusive, with headquarters at the Hotel 
ore. Among the papers announced are the fol- 
“Some Applications of Magnetic Analysis to 
idy of Steel Products,” by C. W. Burrows, assist- 
physicist Bureau of Standards, Washington, and 
‘Annealing Temperatures and Grain Growth,” by D. J. 
McAdam, Jr. A topical discussion is announced on the 
Role of the Several Alloying Elements in Alloy Steel,” 
opened by Dr. Henry M. Howe. 
On tests and testing, Mr. McAdam is to present a 
iper on “Endurance and Impact Tests of Metals,” and 
H. F. Moore, University of Illinois, is to present a 
ron “Rapid Semi-Autographic Tests for Determin- 
g the Proportional Limit.” On non-ferrous metals 
the following papers may be mentioned: “The Testing 
eet Brass,” by Charles H. Davis; “Specifications 
pection for Brass and Bronze,” by A. D. Flinn 
Ernst Jonson, Board of Water Supply, New York 
“Interior Surface Defects on Brass Condenser 
1 Cause of Corrosion,” by W. Reuben Webster, 
general supe rintendent, Bridgeport Brass Company, and 


the Nt 


~} 


i 


‘kT . r . . , 
E Light Versus Heavy Reduction in Cold 
Yorking Brass,” also by Mr. Webster. 

‘he reports of committees on steel, cast iron, 


ron, corrosion of iron and steel, revision of 
is, ete., will of course be a feature as usual. 
sident next year, Gen. W. H. Bixby, brigadier 
the United States Army, retired, Washing 
, has been nominated. For vice-president the 
Prof. Edwin Orton, Jr., dean of the College 
g, Ohio State University, Columbus, and 

of the executive committee, J. A. Capp 
testing laboratory, General Electric Com- 
tady, N. Y.; Dr. W. F. M. Goss, University 
ana,lll.; W. M. Kinney, inspecting engi- 
Portland Cement Company, and C. D 

eer of tests, Pennsylvania Railroad, Al- 





membership on April 20 was 2108, a net 
7, as compared with a membership at the 
ast annual meeting. 
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PIPE PRICES HAVE BEEN HIGHER 


To-day’s Level Lower Than That of the 1879-80 
Boom 


The phenomenal rise in prices on finished iron and 
steel products of all kinds, and on pig iron and semi- 
finished steel as well, has created the impression that 
these products at present are at the highest points in 
the history of the trade. This is true on some lines of 
finished steel products, but is not the case with pig 
iron, and in finished products there is an exception in 
the case of wrought pipe. While present prices on both 
iron and steel pipe are abnormally high, yet a search 
into the prices prevailing on iron pipe nearly 40 years 
ago shows that it was sold at much higher prices than 
now prevail for steel pipe. On January 28, 1880, the 
discount on iron pipe, no steel pipe being made at that 
time, was 40 and 10 per cent off list. This followed the 
great boom in iron and steel of However, these 
high prices of 1880 prevailed only a short time. We 
give below a comparative statement showing the net 
prices per foot ruling on iron pipe early in 1880, and 
also net prices on steel pipe now in effect, following the 
advance of May 1. It will be noted that while early 
in 1880 the list price on 6-in. lap weld iron pipe was 
$2.75 per ft., the discount of 40 and 10 making the net 
price $1.485 per ft., yet the present net price on 6-in. 
lap weld steel pipe is 96c. per ft. The table below gives 
list and net prices per foot, on sizes of iron and steel 
pipe from % in. to 12 in. in diameter early in 1880 and 
also net prices on steel pipe in effect at 


1879. 


present: 


List Price Net Price Net Prices, 
Steel Pipe, 
1917 

é -in £0.08 $0.043 $0.026 


t 
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Conference on Human Factor in Industrial 
Preparedness 


A national conference on the “Human Factor in 
Industrial Preparedness” has been called by the West 
ern Efficiency Society to be held in the Auditorium 
Hotel, Chicago, May 22 to 25 inclusive, and according 
to the bulletin of that Society a new society will be 
organized on Saturday, May 26, to be known as the 
American Society of Industrial Engineers. Topics an- 
nounced are as follows: 

Labor and industrial preparedness; standardization, 
as a measure of preparedness; the employment prob- 
lem: educating the workmen—educating the executive; 
training the coming generation of workers and execu- 
tives; safety first as a war measure; governmental con- 
trol as a war measure—and after the war, what? 

Besides the with the formal papers and 
round table discussions, it is planned to include inspec- 
tion trips to points of interest in industrial Chicago. 

It is stated that the proposed American Society of 
Industrial Engineers is to co-ordinate the work of indi- 
vidual societies and others interested in the welfare of 
the industrial efficiency movement, co-operating with 
the Government on the organization of industrial re- 
sources. 


meetings 
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A Tax That Would Cripple 


A glaring injustice of the revenue bill reported 
to the House of Representatives last week is that 
which increases the postage rates on newspapers 
and periodicals by three to five times what is now 
paid. Publishers throughout the country have said 
with one voice that the proposal of the zone system 
with the increases it entails is unreasonable, and 
would amount in many cases to practical confisca- 
tion. It was brought out at the hearing at Wash- 
ington before the Senate Finance Committee on 
Monday that if these increases go into effect many 
publications will be compelled to suspend. 

The effort to establish the zone system for news- 
papers, putting them in the same class with miscel- 
laneous merchandise carried by parcel post, was 
defeated in the last Congress. It is now brought 
forward as a part of the war revenue program, and 
with no regard for the merits of the question an 
effort is made to crowd it through as a war neces- 
sity, to be voted for with eyes shut, as the chair- 
man of the committee put it. 

Let it be said at once that the publishers of 
the country are not lifting a finger to escape taxes. 
Some of them in presenting their case at Wash- 
ington have said that to whatever amount the 
Government needed their profits they would yield 
these up, provided similar imposts were made on 
other industries; but they were amazed at the 
unfairness of the effort to raise their costs to an 
extent that would wipe out profits, coming on top 
of the great advance in paper cost, from which 
every publishing office in the country is suffering. 

It has been computed that in the case of one 
publication the cost of mailing under the system 
proposed would average 4.1 cents per pound. An- 
other publication would be assessed 26 cents per 
copy on every paper subscribed for in California. 
The effect thus would be to penalize circulation in 
the districts more remote from the point of pub- 
lication, and so far as the spread of intelligence is 
concerned to cut the country up into districts, with 
the serious crippling of all papers of national in- 
fluence. Inevitably sectional lines would be built 
up, sectional rather than national interests and 
thinking would be fostered, and the work of the 
country’s leading publications in behalf of national 
unity in all progress would be set back. The sci- 
entific and industrial progress of the nation should 
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be of the people as a whole, not by zones or sections, 
and never was the cultivation of unity more de. 
manded than to-day. 

In the case of the trade and technical journals, 
the effect of the new rates under the zone system 
is a matter of concern, not alone to their publish- 
ers, but very directly to every industry they repre. 
sent. The standing of the business press was 
never so high as it is to-day. Many such journals 
have developed so highly their service to trade and 
industry that they have become to their subscribers 
a part of the very machinery of their business, as 
much in every-day use by many of them as the tools 
of the shop. To the small manufacturer or dealer 
at points remote from leading trade centers, the 
business paper carries the latest development in 
his trade, making it possible for him to keep step 
with its leaders, and by so doing to contribute 
materially to the activities of his community. 

Thus it has come to pass that the trade papers 
of national circulation are to-day among the coun- 
try’s chief promoters of business. Their interests 
are so closely interwoven with the interests of their 
readers and those who use their pages for sales 
promotion, that it would be impossible to cripple 
such a journal without distinctly crippling the trade 
or industry to which it is linked. The proposed 
postal rates will cut down the circulation of the 
business press—in many cases seriously cut it 
down. That can only mean a curtailment of bus! 
ness—a curtailment that will be felt. So far as" 
deals with postal rates on publications, the new 
revenue bill might well be called an act in restraint 
of trade, if that were not to speak too mildly. I 
might better be known as an act for the destruc 
tion of business. 


Prices for Government Steel 


Nothing could be susceptible of wider interpre 
tation than the prescription in the law that pric® 
of supplies furnished the Government for war Pu 
poses shall be “fair.” From the viewpoint of i 
experiences of various governments, a “fair” pm 
might be interpreted as one not glaringly 3” 
what would be charged an individual with ordinatl 
buying acumen. From one viewpoint, a “ 
price might be regarded as a normal price; a 
that might be a reasonable interpretation " 
conditions were normal, but that is not the on 
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irrent market prices for steel are altogether 
rmal, but they are no more abnormal than are 
rcumstances under which steel is being pro- 
Price advances have not been confined to 
products. The non-ferrous metals are selling 
ut double their average price before the war, 
inished steel products do not show a much 
ter increase. Many food products show a 
advance. 
e whole philosophy of the conduct of this 
and a most commendable one, is to distribute 
irdens equally in all quarters where they can 
The selective draft fully recognizes this 
The graduated income tax falls upon 
omes alike, and is varied in degree in sup- 
proportion to the ability to pay. In taxing 
tries on the excess profits plan the same prin- 
s recognized. If all industries were to fur- 
precisely the same proportion of their output 
» Government, an equitable distribution of the 
butions to the Government could be made by 
rmining prices on all the commodities fur- 
| according to the same rule. But the vari- 
ous industries are not to contribute equal per- 
centages of their total output, and thus, when a 
discount is made from prices obtainable in sales 
private consumers, an injustice is at once done. 
[f prices ruling in the steel market are quite ab- 
so also are costs. The last general wage 
reduction in the steel industries was in 1903. Since 
the restoration of the former wage rates in 1905 
there has been nothing but successive advances. 
The one early in 1913 was followed eventually by 
the greatest depression the American steel industry 
has ever known, in point of intensity, and since 
the opening of last year there have been four ad- 
vances, of about 10 per cent each, the last occurring 
the beginning of this month. Freight rates have 
idvanced within the year, but the expenses of 
the traffic departments have greatly increased, for 
the present almost normal movement of material 
s secured only by the most untiring vigilance and 
e employment of more than normal forces, all in- 
ving an increased expense. The integrated com- 
not only pay much higher wages and expend 
re money in conducting their transportation, but 
they also pay fancy prices for many commodities, 
ving in the aggregate a large item. 
‘he finished steel producers that are not in- 
tegrated cannot participate in sales to the Gov- 
at material concessions without risking 
Comparing present prices with the 
of ten years before the war, finished steel 
ts are selling at less than two and one-half 
but billets are selling at three and one- 
es, pig iron at more than two and one-half 
onnellsville coke at four prices at least, 
promises to cost three to five prices. The 
steel producers that are not integrated 
e placed in position to participate in the 
teel to the Government. Undoubtedly they 
rous of doing so, but not on the basis that 
itribution, or sacrifice, to the Government 
2° greater per ton than that of their larger 
ner competitors. 
vill not be contended that the Government 
pay full current market prices for steel 
pm ‘; for, carried to its logical conclusion, that 
ace the Government on a level with the de- 
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tached buyer, the buyer who has no regular mill 
connection, and who at the present time is likely 
to go from one sales office to another without se- 
curing even a quotation. Placed on a parity with 
such a friendless being, the Government would 
have no chance at all. Indeed, the currently quot- 
able market as made in sales by inde- 
pendent steel manufacturers to more or less regular 
customers is 


various 


in nearly every instance materially 
higher than the prices at which the United States 
Steel Corporation’s subsidiaries last sold to their 
regular trade, for at the present time the Steel 
Corporation is almost entirely out of the market. 
It is a market in which there has been the freest 
play of the law of supply and demand 
which the Government, in its attitude toward all 
price regulation in the past ten years, has held up 
as ideal. 

The the changed 
view of the price situation which has taken hold 
of the Government’s the past fort- 
night is that business stability is much more worth 
while than the forcing of extreme price concessions 
from the industry that must be the nation’s main 
reliance in carrying on the war. The British Gov- 
ernment has keyed the British steel trade to a 
high pitch of prosperity since 1914, and now that it 
is to join with its original allies and with the 
United States in making large metal purchases in 
this country, it may be expected to take no differ- 
ent attitude toward the maintenance of values and 
prosperous conditions here. 


a condition 


paramount consideration in 


advisers in 


No Time to Be Afraid 


Elsewhere in this issue is published a letter from 
E. F. Miller, a reader of THE IRON. AGE at Mer- 
chantville, N. J. Commenting on an editorial pub- 
lished in our issue of May 3 in regard to the 
attitude of the farmer toward the war, Mr. Miller 
gives some interesting information as to the cost of 
raising farm products and it is refreshing to hear 
from a man who believes in applying business prin- 
ciples to the management of the farm. As said in 
the editorial to which Mr. Miller takes exception, we 
believe firmly in the patriotism of the vast majority 
of farmers, but it still seems to us remarkable that 
men who assume to represent farmers are asking 
Congress to fix minimum prices for their products 
at a time when, if there is any proper demand for 
fixing prices of products, it is to name the maximum. 

The principal point, however, to which we called 
attention was that, as stated by President Thompson 
of Ohio State University, our farmers are “afraid 
to sow wheat or plant corn for fear they will not 
get enough for it, and are really praying that the 
Lord will limit the crop lest they have a surplus.” 
If such is in truth the attitude of the farmer, he 
has not yet been fully aroused to the necessity of 
doing his bit in this time of national crisis. In- 
stead of any farmer being afraid to sow wheat or 
plant corn, he should glory in the opportunity to 
do so and be happy to take his chance of being 
compensated. Mr. Miller does not deny that Presi- 
dent Thompson made a truthful statement. We 
advise him, therefore, to join with President Thomp- 
son and all others who are in touch with the farmers 
to show them that in increasing the production of 
the farm they will be rendering a highly patriotic 
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service. The present outlook is that this country 
will produce barely enough wheat to meet its own 
requirements. Our Allies in Europe could easily 
take 200,000,000 bushels. The question is, what 
are we going to do about it? No one doubts that 
the mills and furnaces will do their utmost. Will 
the farmers of the country do less? 


Exports of Steel for War 


It is well known that a large portion of our iron 
and steel exports, which as a total have been run- 
ning at record rate, is for the prosecution of war. 
Statistics of destination are given as to only a few 
of the commodities, so that a precise presentation 
cannot be made. The statistics of exports by items 
last March and in the nine months ending with 
March were given in THE IRON AGE last week. 
It is worth noting that these exports were the larg- 
est in any nine consecutive months since the war 
started, while the exports in the nine months ended 
March, 1913, were the largest in any consecutive 
nine months previous to the war. Thus it is some- 
what illuminating to observe the percentage of in- 
crease or decrease that has ‘occurred, comparing 
these two periods. Although the total tonnage in- 
creased 122 per cent, from 2,310,948 gross tons in 
the nine months ended March, 1913, to 5,144,743 tons 
in the nine months ended last March, there have 
been decreases in some items, running to 57 per 
cent, while the increases in other items have run to 
200 per cent or more. In the following table the 
items are arranged in order, the largest percentage 
increase first and the largest percentage decrease 
last: 


Change in Exports, Per Cent, Nine 


1913 and 1917 


Months Ended March, 


Billets, ingots, etc ; +585 Rails ; + 42 
Horseshoes wie te + 268 Iron sheets and plates : 
Steel bars 5 Sod Sie & +212 Steel plates 9 
Tin plate ceewee +200 Structural steel 

Pig iron 2° . +190 Pipe and fittings 0 
Scrap ... ah +161 Cut nails 11 
Barb wire or +150 Steel sheets 15 
Bar iron’. ee +130 Galvanized sheets 28 
Wire nails +121 Radiators and heating 

Wire POG ..... + 94 boilers 5 57 
Plain wire . + §5 

Railroad spikes | 


51 Total +122 


The changes in some of the items would appear 
more impressive were it not that shipments to neu- 
tral and non-producing countries gave way to ship- 
ments to the belligerents. Thus our exports of barb 
wire were formerly chiefly to other parts of Amer- 
ica, while lately about half our barb wire has been 
going to France and Russia. It is easy to see, how- 
ever, that the items showing decreases, when the 
total of all items more than doubled, represented 
commodities hitherto taken by neutral and non-pro- 
ducing countries. Cut nails, for instance, are in 
favor in South America. The relatively small in- 
creases in plates and structural material, when there 
is such a heavy demand for shipbuilding material, 
simply brings out the fact that a large demand from 
neutrals has been suppressed. The extreme scarcit) 
of plates at this time is not due to the fact that the 
increase in demand is so very great, but rather to 
the fact that plate-rolling capacity is not flexible. 
With all the pressure that is exerted for plates, the 
plate output is only about 15 per cent of the total 
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finished steel output, simply because the p 
cannot roll a larger tonnage. 
It must be remembered that our export iron 


and steel do not represent overseas trade ex 
by any means. Fairly complete statements of 


eX 
ports by destination are given in the case bout 
two-thirds the tonnage exported, and from the 
data it can be estimated that about one-fifth of oyr 
iron and steel exports in the nine months ended last 


March went to Canada, Mexico and Cuba. Canad 
and Cuba have drawn upon us much mor: 
than they did formerly. 


President Grace on Munitions Capacity 
At the dinner of the Wilmington, Del., Chamber of 


Commerce, May 11, President E. G. Grace of the Bethle. 
hem Steel Company was one of the speakers. H; 
in part: 

“At the beginning of the war in Europe the shell 
making capacity of the whole United States was prac. 
tically negligible. At the present time the Bethlehem 
Steel Company has capacity for 1,000,000 rounds of 
ammunition per month. At the beginning of the war, 
facilities for the making of field guns in this country 
were insignificant. At that time the entire English 
army had only about 600 field guns. At the present 
time our works at Bethlehem are turning out 100 fin. 
ished steel guns per month, as well as over 2000 gun 
forgings which can be completed elsewhere. 

“With proper co-operation between the Government 
and the various shipbuilding companies, with provision 
made for an adequate supply of raw material, it will 
be possible for this country rapidly to construct an 
amazing tonnage of new ships. Perhaps they will not 
be the most perfect ships, but they will ‘do the trick’, 
and make it certain that our Allies shall not want for 
adequate assistance or the means of subsistence. 

“Shipyards can be established at every deep water- 
way point in the country where materials and labor 
can be quickly assembled. We ought to build all the 
wooden ships we can possibly make, but we need also t 
build a very large number of steel ships. We of the 
Bethlehem Company are prepared to co-operate with 
our Government to the utmost in building the necessary 
tonnage of ships.” 


said 
ald 


Steel Corporation’s Largest Order Book 


For the first time the unfilled orders of the United 
States Steel Corporation exceeded 12,000,000 tons with 
the report for April 30, 1917. On that date the unfilled 
orders were 12,183,083 tons, an increase of 471,439 tons 
over those for March 31, which were 11,711,644 tons 
As compared with those for April 30, 1916, the increase 
in one year is nearly three times. The following table 
gives the unfilled tonnage at the end of each mont 
from January, 1914: 


1917 1916 1915 1914 
January 11,474,054 7,922,767 4,248,571 4,613 
February .11,576,697 8,568,966 4,345,371 5,0 
March .11,711,644 9,331,001 4,255,749 4° 
April 12,183,083 9,829,551 4,162,244 4,2 : 
MN kixein eens en Genes 9,937,798 4,264,598 95,208 
June 9,640,458 4,678,196 4 ; 
July 9,593,592 4,928,540 4 sf 
August 9,660,357 4,908,44 
September 9,522,584 5,317,615 
October 6,165.4 


10;015,260 
11,058,542 7,189.45 
11,547,286 


November 
December 


A commentary on the difficulty of shipping the P'™ 
ucts of steel mills is indicated in the recent 
reply to the president of a railroad when he asked 


he would get his rails. A photograph was taken @* 


large pile of rails in the mill awaiting transpor™ 
facilities with the name of the road on a sign 
surmounting the pile, and the picture was sent “a 
railroad president with the invitation to “Com 
get them.” 


a 
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The Farmer and the War 


Editor: In the May 3 issue of THe IRon 

is a short editorial reflecting on the attitude 
mer toward the production of food during 
hich betrays either ignorance of the farmer’s 
or a willingness to place on them burdens 
ild properly be borne by the remainder of the 
When it comes to limiting prices, why not 

th rolled plates, shapes, copper and soft coal? 
price of wheat is to-day, say, from $2.75 to 
bushel, as compared with the cost of about 
bushel to produce. Wheat has never cost less 
per bushel to raise on land cleared, fenced, 
provided with the proper buildings and usual improve- 

mi Corn is to-day selling for approximately $1.70, 

t to raise near 70c. It has never cost less than 
bushel to raise. Milk is. to-day selling at less 
cost of production. No dairyman can afford to 

‘ at less than 7c. per quart at the farm. To-day 
taining from 4% to 6c. for his milk. 

Steel plates are to-day selling at approximately 7c 
as compared with a price of 1.25c. to 1.45c. 

out three years ago. Where the producing company 
wns its own ore and coal lands and furnaces the cost 

f these plates to-day is not more than 2%c. per lb., 
ly somewhat less, near 1.75c. Copper has sold 

0c. to 37e. per lb. within some months. Ac- 

to the published reports of the copper com- 
ies the cost has been running from 7%c. to 11 and 
fraction per pound. It is my impression that the 
st has not been published by the companies who have 
een producing copper the cheapest, which I have some 
to think is not over 7c. per lb. The soft 
miners are to-day loading coal on cars at from 
$3 to $3.50 per ton, which has not cost them more than 
ton to get out. 

[he farming population is working to-day from 10 
per day and is in no mood to sacrifice, and 
for less than cost to accommodate the de- 
people who are working 8 hr. or less per day. 

| venture the statement that among the owners of 

IRON AGE, or their friends, you will not be able 

one person owning a farm on which he does 

who can show a balance sheet which would be 

by a firm of certified public accountants, as 

ng a profit such as any enterprise must show 
king the effort to sell preferred stock or bonds. 

the patriotism among farmers is just as strong as 

‘ people in other occupations, but there is among 

ery strong feeling that they have been made 
n the past 40 years, and there is among them 
y strong determination that this period is 
to an end, and that the rest of the people must 
nd pay the price. 

‘here might be a gveat deal more saia on this 

t my object in writing is simply to enter a 
igainst your attitude. The writer at present 
‘rested in farms, although I have been for the 
‘ life, and possibly may be again. 
E. F. MILuer. 


rding 


anklin Avenue, 


Merchantville, N. J. 


ective Conscription and the Food Supply 


Editor: I have watched with interest the senti- 
vor of selective conscription, such as outlined 
eral staff bill, and trust that Congress will 
‘ once the wisdom of making conscription selec- 
obvious to every loyal deep-thinking citizen of 
1 States that the skilled workers of the indus- 
agriculture can do more to bring about the 
termination of war for our country by con- 
¢ their brains and energies in their respective 
than they can possibly do on the firing line. 
riter being actively engaged in agriculture 
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and horticulture, as well as being a designing and 
mechanical engineer, wishes to emphasize the Presi- 


dent’s statement published in THe Iron Ace of April 
19, “Food A Supreme Need,” and to answer the New 
England company’s letter published in the 
issue on page 956, “Will Food Products Be Reduce 
Quoting this letter in part, “If the farmers take the 
same attitude that is being taken by the manufacturers 
with regard to profits on Government work, then we 
should see a quick drop in prices on food products.” 

When it is remembered that the farmers in many 
sections of the United States have sustained consider 
able losses within the past two years due to unfavor 
weather conditions, which have aggregated an 
enormous reduction in the food supply, the idea or atti 
tude with regard to profits is absurd. While it is true 
that the prices which are being paid for farm products 
would show an excessive profit if produced under nor 
mal conditions, but taking into consideration the cir- 
cumstances under which the present food supply has 
been produced, the high price does not compensate for 
the shortage in production. While this is not a first 
agricultural section, there were thousands of 
acres of very fertile land planted to corn in 1916 which 
were completely destroyed by flood, and in an attempt 
to relieve the condition brought about by this loss the 
farmers planted large areas in winter wheat which 
was injured by the severe freeze to the extent that 
the harvest will not yield the seed sown. With similar 
conditions existing throughout the United States, the 
food producers are facing a crisis hitherto unknown 
in the history of our country, and under such existing 
circumstances, the producers can assume no attitude 
which will affect the prices, for there have been little or 
no profits made. 

While I tender my service to the Government. in 
an engineering capacity, I urge that selective conscrip- 
tion be adopted, and that those who are engaged in 
producing food supplies be permitted to remain at their 
post until the safety of the nation demands their serv- 
ice elsewhere, for an army without food can do no 
more than an army without arms, and the President 
and Congress should assist in every way possible to 
make up for the present deficiency, for food is the 
supreme need. 


same 
i o” 


able 


class 


SAMUEL H 
Tunnel Hill, Ga., May 1, 1917 


KENNEDY, M.E 


(The selective conscription bill passed both branches 
of Congress by overwhelming vote, and agreement in 
conference committee was reached May 15 
Ep. IRON AGE.) 


finally 


Big Business 


To the Editor: The purport of Mr. Buckingham’s 
lecture, as reported under the title “The Size of a 


Business” in your issue of April 26, is too vital to pass 
unchallenged. To substantiate his argument that the 
larger the concern the higher the price paid for ma- 
terials he gives comparative figures taken from the 
census of 1910. This gives one an opportunity to 
diagnose the case and, to my mind, detect the flaw in 
his deductions. Take for example the figures relating 
to “Foundry and Machine Shops” which show: 


Coates Per $100 of Sales 


Volume of Sales Total Material 


Per Annum Material Labor and Labor 
$5.000 $32.10 $40.40 $72.50 
1.000.000 13.10 32.20 75.30 


Why on earth should we swallow the suggestion that 
the large concern pays more for its material than the 
smaller? He loses sight of the fact that the figures 
show the ratio per $100 worth of sales, and not the 
cost for equivalent quantity of material. They do show 
that the customer gets more value for his $100 when 
purchasing from the concern with the largest turn- 
over, as their big production backed by scientific man- 
agement enables them to cut their profits per unit— 
hence the high ratio of material costs to sales. 

Surely Mr. Buckingham will do well to give this 
important point further consideration, and either con- 
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firm or retract his contention through your medium 
for the benefit of numerous subscribers. 
W. WATSON. 
Bayonne, N. J., April 30. 


Australia and New Zealand as Markets for 
American Products 


To the Editor: I have just read the publica- 
tion entitled “The Buying Units of THE IRon 
AGE.” Before I read far I could not help feeling 
what splendid and almost’ unlimited possibilities 
there are for many of the firms mentioned in that book 
by thoroughly investigating two young and growing 
markets, Australia and New Zealand. With the oppor- 
tunities I had when in those countries for making the 
closest investigation of marketing conditions and the 
peculiarities of trade, I am really surprised to know 
how few of our American manufacturers go after this 
profitable trade. While in Australia I was further 
surprised to-see how many agents handled American 
goods. Knowing the capacity of some of those firms 
and the possibilities of the American products, I am 
still puzzled to'know why we do not get busy down 
there. 

Right now, while the nations that have been supply- 
ing those markets with their needs are embroiled in 
war and replacing their overseas manufacturing needs 
with the making of munitions, there is an opportunity 
for the American manufacturer to get thoroughly estab- 
lished on a highly profitable basis—an opportunity that 
if neglected will surely result in regret later when the 
warring nations set about to reinstate their trade over- 
seas. 

To give a list of the machinery and goods that 
would find a good market there would be to almost 
give the names of every advertiser in THE IRON AGE. 
One particularly rich field is the electrical; another is 
agricultural machinery. To go into the trade possi- 
bilities and discuss the peculiarities of the trade con- 
ditions as they affect each individual article would take 
up more space than the editor might be willing to give. 
If we are anxious to get the maximum results from 
these markets, and the output and possibilities can be 
developed, I would strongly advise against appointing 
agents. These firms or individuals have to make a 
huge profit out of perhaps one article to keep them 
going for perhaps many months. From this you will 
see that the price of the article, after duty and trans- 
portation are paid, makes a buyer think twice and 
perhaps devise cheaper means—which eventually re- 
sult, however, in false economy. In mining machinery 
there is a rich field because the mines of those lands 
are developing on every hand. Steel manufacturers 
should find great possibilities there. 

I have already written articles dealing with the 
automobile and truck possibilities in Australia and New 
Zealand. Agency methods are doing more harm to 
American car sales than appears at first. Considering 
the immensity of the possible output of light cars I am 
at a loss to understand why this trade is not gone 
after more earnestly by establishing direct selling of- 
fices. The cost of the car to the buyer would be less 
and sales therefore would be greater. 

It would be an excellent idea for a number of our 
manufacturers to combine in this particular field and 
build up a branch and control its distribution. How 
can an export firm that handles competing lines from 
producers in England, France, Scotland, Germany, 
Italy, etc., devote all its energies to increasing the sale 
of our goods? 

A number of American manufacturers have made 
attempts to get in on these markets at various times, 
but have failed utterly through not knowing the 
people, their ideals and peculiarities. It must be 
remembered that our ways are not their ways. Systems 
of merchandising that have proved successful here will 
not be successful there. It is a matter of great regret 
that our travelers have taken the attitude they have 
with the Australian firms. This matter has already 
been referred to by the two most influential newspapers 
there, and when they speak it means something. If 
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tact in salesmanship is required in any countric: more 
than another it is in Australia and New Zealan: 

I hope those who are interested in this trace wij) 
investigate the conditions thoroughly. Those tht arg 
already represented should see if there is not som thing 
wrong in the fact that they are not getting mo: 
than at present. ROBERT A. WALLACE, 

Of Gardner Advertising Comp: 

St. Louis, Mo., May 5, 1917. 
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Grinding High-Speed Drills 
To the Editor: Improper grinding is the cause of 
large proportion of unsatisfactory results obtained jn 
the use of high-speed drills, and I think your readers 
would be interested in a few pointers as to the proper 
shop method, although I do not claim that this method 





Angles to Observe in Grinding Twist Drills 


is the only way to obtain the greatest efficiency, but it 
is merely given as a suggestion. 

In my opinion it is necessary for a drill to be prop- 
erly ground at the point to insure maximum efficiency 
and to avoid splitting. When sharpening, clearance 
should always be taken into consideration. The angle 
of 12 deg. at the periphery has been proved to be the 
best for the majority of work and the angle of the 
cutting edge as shown in Fig. 2 should be 130 deg. 
with the dead center line B shown, not less than 125 
deg. The cutting edge A and A as indicated in Fig. 3 
must be of the same angle and line with relation to the 
center of the drill. For general work 59 deg. is ac- 
cepted as being as nearly correct as possible. 

There is also another important matter that should 
be taken into serious consideration, and that is in the 
selection of a suitable wheel for sharpening and | 
think that most shop men will agree with me in the 
statement that no water should be used in this opera- 
tion, as it tends to cause surface cracks to form, and 
in a number of instances the point of the drill crumbles. 

C. M. BIGcER, 
District Manager, 
Vanadium Alloys Steel Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Union Iron Works Asks Pledge of Loyalty 


A printed obligation of loyalty has been distributed 
among the employees of the Union Iron Works, San 
Francisco, with the request that each employee sign the 
obligation form and return it to the general managers 
office. The obligation, which has a line for the signa- 
ture of a witness as well as for the signing employee, 
reads as follows: 


. . nd 
I do solemnly swear that I will bear true faith ane 


allegiance to the United States of America, and that I will 
serve them honestly and faithfully against all the’r enemies 
whomsoever, and that I will obey the orders of the President 
of the United States and the orders of the officers appointed 
over me. 

I do also solemnly swear that I will serve honest); and 
faithfully the Union Iron Works Company and will allow 7 
person to cause any loss or damage to a fellow employee * 
any loss or damage to the property or interests of the Unies 
Iron Works Company; and I do take these obligations free? 
without any mental or éther reservation ; so help me God 


The Chicago office of the Central Steel Compa"! 
has been removed from its former location, 1512 Ly 
Building, to room 1370, Peoples Gas Building, 12 
South Michigan Avenue. A. Schaeffer, district =! 


manager, is in charge of the office. 
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MPLEMENT STEEL SUPPLY 


Man facturers Present Their Case to Washington 
Authorities 

‘ficers and a special committee of the National 
In nt and Vehicle Association, which embraces all 
the portant manufacturers of agricultural imple- 
me the country, have received partial assurances 
fy partment heads at Washington that the imple- 
me dustry will not be deprived of steel wherewith 
to rm its function of increasing and conserving 
fo roduction; but these assurances are not yet as 
lef as the manufacturers would like to have them. 
Prominent members of the association and the special 


ommittee have conferred with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and others in Washington. Secretary and Gen- 
eral Manager E. W. McCullough, Chicago, in a bulletin 
just issued to the members of the association says in 


“What we are contending for is that our industry 
shall be placed on the preferred list with munitions and 
other equally important necessaries in guaranteeing an 

ninterrupted supply of all necessary materials, the 
protection of our labor against draft, and that there 
shall be no transportation embargoes applying to either 
the materials entering into implements and machinery 
or the distribution of the finished product. 

“Careful investigation shows that with some ex- 
ceptions the crops for this year can be produced with 
the implements now available, but as fall plowing be- 
gins the Southwest within the next 40 days, it is 
necessary for the manufacturer to know immediately 
as to his material supply and to plan his program for 
production for fall and spring trade. 

“Officers of the National and Eastern Dealers fed- 
erations conferred with us last week and contributed 
much valuable information relative to the situation, 
which indicated clearly that not only are stocks of im- 
plements low in the greater portion of the territory, 
but since the beginning of the war many farmers have 
not replenished their equipment as usual; consequently, 
generally speaking, their operating equipment is more 
nearly worn out at this time than for many years. 

“We believe the manufacturers of steel and other 
materials generally desire to do the right thing by our 
industry, but they are not without their troubles and 

o doubt are waiting for the Government to determine 
its attitude and to advise them what it is. 

“It is reported that in some sections where trade 
been light, owing to the failure of winter wheat, 
implements have been offered without consideration as 
to their replacement value, leading the farmer to be- 
lieve that the supply is still abundant, and implements 
will not be difficult to obtain.” 


New Steel Plant Near Milwaukee 


PITTSBURGH, May 15.—The Valley Steel Company has 
been organized by Milwaukee and other capitalists and 
will erect a steel plant at St. Francis, three miles from 
Milwaukee, and located on Lake Michigan. The plant 
will contain two 60-ton open hearth furnaces, a 24-in. 
ll, a 10-in. merchant bar mill, and later a 104-in. 


has 


billet n 


plate | will be added. The company itself will erect 
the two open hearth furnaces, while the contract for 
th t and merchant bar mill has been placed with 
” ted Engineering & Foundry Company, Pitts- 


ur¢ The contract for the plate mill is to be placed 

W. E. Moore & Co., consulting engineers, Union 
iilding, Pittsburgh, are engineers for the con- 
of this plant. 


Railway Tie Corporation, which recently ac- 

existing plant at East St. Louis, IIL, has 
mprovements and extensions and will install 
ut for the manufacture of bar iron, rail joints, 


a P\cs and similar aecessories. A general machine 
. P ness will also be included. The offices of the 
— will be maintained in the Railway Exchange, 
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Pacific Coast Steel Merger Denied 


A report that the Pacific Coast Steel Company had 
acquired for $1,800,000 the open-hearth steel plant and 
rolling mills of the Judson Mfg. Company, San Fran- 
cisco; the open-hearth plant of the Llewellyn Iron 
Works at Torrance, near Los Angeles, and the open- 
hearth plant and rolling mills of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Iron & Steel Corporation, Los Angeles, is denied 
by both the Pacific Coast Steel and the Judson com- 
panies. There has been an option out for some Judson 
stock, it is stated, but it was not exercised. 
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MORE PLATES FOR SHIPS 


Government to Make Larger Demands 


Washington’s Steel Needs Develop Slowly— 
Freight Congestion More Serious 


The Government’s needs in steel still in- 
definite and producers are patiently awaiting the 
development of its plans. Meanwhile the uncer- 
tainty hampers consumers as well as the mills, and 
there is a growing belief that domestic users of 
plates will find more rather than less difficulty in 
supplying their wants. 

The joint buying of war steel, copper and other 
metals by the Government and its Allies, predicted 
in this column two weeks ago, is now plainly indi- 
cated from Washington. The more rapid develop- 
ment of the shipbuilding program is looked for at 
the same time in the effort to increase the country’s 
output of vessels considerably beyond the 1,000,000 
tons that has been counted on for this year. 

The estimate of some authorities that eventually 
the ship plate capacity of the country will be al- 
most entirely taken up by the Government is sur- 
prising in view of an output last year of probably 
1,750,000 tons of sheared plates over 14-in. in thick- 
ness, besides more than 1,500,000 tons of universal 
plates and plates under 1 in. thick. Even if 
2,000,000 tons of steel vessels could be built in 1918 
that would represent than 1,000,000 tons of 
plates and structural shapes, of the latter 
would be more than 20 per cent. 

A definite step toward starting the fabricating 
shops of the country on ship work is the Govern- 
ment canvass now under way, to ascertain the ex- 
tent of available capacity for steel fabrication. 

The letting of Government contracts for big 
guns, for rifles and for shells has already put many 
plants in various lines at work and several large 
machine tool contracts have been closed, with others 
pending. Some round purchases of shell steel to 
go into Government contracts are under way 

While derangement of mill schedules to meet 
Government wants is not yet a serious factor, apart 
from a rather heavy inroad on plate mill capacity 
in the Pittsburgh district, the railroad situation is 
again worse and rolling mill congestion in western 
Pennsylvania is cutting down output, particularly 
in the heavier products. The omission of pig iron 
and steel from the preferential freight lists of the 
railroad board at Washington, if persisted in, will 
mean a further reduction of 20 per cent in car sup- 
ply at some works. 

Government activity in limiting exports of tin 
plate has sent prices soaring, neutral buyers making 
offers such as $25.75 for 100,000 double boxes, and 
one mill has quoted $15 per base box. 

Efforts to get steel products for export and for 
home consumption show that high prices are no 
obstacle. Wire rods have sold at $85, $87.50, $90, 
and as high as $95, and small billets at 5c. per pound. 

Railroad buying, lately held back by increasing 
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uncertainties, is starting again. Recent sales 
of the Steel Corporation, in part for 19 
amounted to 60,000 tons. A Russian inqui 
25,000 tons of 6744-lb. rails for the depart 
the Caucasus, but Russian business, under present 
conditions, is getting scant attention. The New 
York Central is in the market for 300 locomotives 
and 1000 cars, and its car purchases are expected 
to reach 5000. None of the steel car works is rup- 
ning at more than 50 per cent capacity, chiefly be 
cause of short supply of steel. 

Plate prices are still without limit. On 1000 tons 
of hull plates to Canada, 10.40c. was paid, and on 
tank plates 7.25c. is now common, with 7.50c. and 
8c. asked by some Central Western mills. 

The reported decrease in automobile buying has 
not yet affected mill specifications and shipments of 
bars and sheets to that trade continue heavy. 

The wire rope required by the Government and 
its Allies, chiefly France, at first put at 9000 tons, 
is now estimated at 24,000 tons for this year. Man- 
ufacturers have arranged for its distribution, and 
wire manufacturers are to meet on Friday to ap- 
portion the requisite wire. 

Fabricating works took contracts in April rep- 
resenting 61 per cent of capacity. On a convention 
hall at Cleveland, 3250 tons, $178 was bid for eree- 
tion and fabrication, and 600 days were asked for 
the completion of the work. 

Pig-iron markets show little feature, and buying 
for the first half of 1918 again lags as prices asked 
for such delivery come closer to those for spot iron 

The Government is making a survey of the ferro- 
manganese situation through a committee represent- 
ing importers as well as domestic manufacturers 
Steel companies are to-report stocks on hand, re 
quirements in the remainder of the year and ex- 
pected receipts under existing contracts. It is fortu- 
nate that domestic production is increasing, ever 
though slightly, as indications are that Great 
Britain will not be able to furnish as much ferro 
manganese this year as in 1916. 


Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH, PA., May 15, 1917 

The steel trade is still very much in the dark as' 
the amount of steel in various forms wanted by the 
Government, this being due very largely to the fact 
that the departments at Washington that will have 
do with the placing of Government contracts for stee! 
have not as yet been thoroughly systematized. Re 
cently, the Government was furnished a complete list 
of steel fabricating concerns in the United States, & 
gether with their theoretical capacities for fabricating 
steel, and is also understood to have been furnished lists 
of makers of other forms of steel. It is likely the heads 
of some of the larger steel companies will be in co 
sultation with Government officials at Washingt, 
D. C., within the next week, to give their assistance ™ 
trying to put the purchasing departments on a bette? 
basis. It is now said that purchases of steel by 
Government already aggregate close to 1,000,000 tons, 
but this information has not been officially confirmet 
and may not be true. The local steel trade is very ™™ 
up in the air as to what it will have to supply to ‘ 
Government, and is in the position that it does not kno¥ 
how much material it will be able to spare for its 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declit 


At date, one week, one month. and on 


ines in Italics 


l@ year previous 


For Early Delivery 





May 16, May 9, April 18, May 
|’ r Gross Ton 1917 1917 1917 L¥l¢ 
ladelphia 843.50 $42.50 $42.00 $20 
furnace $2.00 $2.00 10.00 LS.0f 
ern, Cin't 12.200) 10.90 $7.90 17.9% 
ngham, Ala 10.00) tS. 00 5.00 15.00 
ce Chicago* 14.00 12 00 29 00 19.00 
eastern Pa tk O00 38.00 38.00 "0.50 
furnace. $2.00 $2.00 40.00 18.00 
ttsburgh. $4.95 $4.95 $2.9 1.95 
Bess., Ch'go* Ha 42.00 19.00 19.50 
Pittsburgh $0.95 19 95 38 95 18.70 
mal, Chicago 16.75 £6.75 41.75 19.75 
Rails, Billets, ete., Per Gross Ton 
heavy t mill 38.00 35.00 28.00 on 
vv at mill 10.00 10.00 $0.00 = OH 
Pittsburgh SO. $0.00 75.00 15.06 
Pittsburgh S5.00 000 75.00 130 
rs, |} S500 50.00 77.50 
base P’eh 105.00 105.00 100.00 69.00 
Phila 75.00 75.00 75.06 
} 1! ’ ' ‘ tre s i 
Finished Iron and Steel, 
sarge Buyers Cents Cents Cents ( t 
Philadelphia 1.159 1.159 5.65% 6 
ttsburgh 4.00) 8.75 , 50 > 60 
Chicago 3.50 3.2 ba 
Pittsburgh 1.00 4.00 7 
New York 1.169 t.1¢ ’ 
Pittsburgh b.o0 6.50 6.0 
New Yor) GOD 6.669 6 1¢ 
Pittsburgh too hoo $00 h 
New York 1.419 1.419 +.1¢ 769 
~ 1 steel] Pel tA 0 ( 
l. Pel 0 0 2.4 
I burgh / $.2 | ar 
‘ rage switching charge for delivery t foundr 
listrict is 50c¢ per ton 
onsumers. Rolling schedules are bound to be 


ess disarranged, reducing output to a con- 
extent, when the mills start to roll Government 
The car situation is less satisfactory than it 
or two ago, and the Baltimore & Ohio Rail 
ist declared an embargo on all! its lines on 
carload shipments. An accident in the St 
by which two 6800-ton ore boats were 
interfere with navigation, as ore boats 
lown will be able to get around the sunken 
l past week has been quiet in the local trade 
semi-finished steel, and also in finished ma 
s ruling are abnormally high, there is much 
as to what the Government will buy, mills 
g off quoting to domestic consumers, and the 
t anxious to place contracts until the situa- 
er. Pig iron prices are unchanged, but a 
Bessemer iron have sold at $45 at 
prompt coke are a little higher 
s ruling firm, with very little material selling 
Prices on refined iron were ad- 

per ton, or to four cents per lb. at mill. 
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lron.—The past week has been very dul! in the 
le, only small lots of Bessemer and basi 

en sold, and these at practically unchanged 
is true that a few small lots of Bessemer 
ging from 200 to 500 tons, have been sold at 
large have been 
ery little new inquiry for Bessemer or basic, 
r amount of No. 2 foundry iron is being sold 
irnace, for delivery over second half of this 
540 at furnace for delivery over first half 
There is some inquiry for malleable Besseme 
seVeral fairly large lots have been sold at 


irnace, but no sales made 


‘45 at furnace. Nothing was done here on 
from Italy for 10,000 tons of Bessemer 
came out last week. We quote standard 


ron at $44 to $45; basic, $42; No. 2 foundry 
y over remainder of this year, $42; small 
ompt shipment, $43, and for first half of 
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Jessemer, $42 
The freight 
Pittsburgh dis 


1918, $40; gray forge, $40; and malleable 


to $43, all f.o.b. cars at Valley Turnace 
rate for delivery in the Cleveland and 


tricts 18 Ue. per ton 


imited amount 
demand 


Billets and Sheet Bars.—Only a ver) 


of semi-finished steel is being sold, the new 


being limited while the mills are sold up for months 
ahead, and have no steel to spare. There is a heavy 
demand for shell steel, an inquiry being in this market 


at present for 5000 tons of 4%-in. rounds, 16,500 tons of 
7-in. rounds and 39,600 tons of 10% | 12%-in. rounds 
for the manufacture of shells. Thi terial is believed 
to be intended for export to France, the inquiry com- 
ing here from a large New York exporting concern 
We note a sale of 300 tons of discard steel at $40 per 
eross ton, maker’ mill Re port of ales of Bessemer 
and open-hearth steel bars at $100 at mill are believed 
to be incorrect We quote soft Bessemer and open- 
hearth billets and sheet bars at $85 to $90 per ton, 
maker’s mill, Pittsburgh or Youngstown It is prob- 
ible that none of the steel mills would sell below $85, 

it several dealers have secured sn lots of billets 
and sheet bars in exchanges or trades, which they are 
fering to consumers at less than mill prices. Forging 


billets range from $100 to $110 for ordinary sizes and 
carbons 

Ferroalloys.—The new demand for ferromanganese 

quiet, indicating that consumers are well covered for 
some time ahead, and are getting fairly good deliveries. 
per cent still being 
carload lots for prompt shipment, at $400 to 
$425 per ton. for prompt shipment 
is reported at about $410, delivered. We quote 80 per 
cent domestic ferromanganese at $400 to $425, delivered, 
but some sellers are refusing to quote the lower prices. 
Small lots of 50 per cent ferrosilicon are still being 
sold at $200 to $250 per ton, for prompt shipment. A 
strike has taken place among employees of the Globe 
Iron Company, Star Furnace Company and Jackson 


Iron and Steel Company, all at Jackson, Ohio, and the 


Domestic 80 ferromanganese 1s 


offered in 
A sale of two car 
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stacks of these three concerns, all of which make 
Bessemer ferrosilicon, are banked and will be until the 
trouble is adjusted. We note a sale of 300 tons of 10 
per cent, and one of 100 tons of 10 per cent, at $65, at 
furnace, for last of this year delivery. 


We quote 80 per cent domestic ferromanganese at $400 to 
$425 per gross ton, delivered The famine in supply of 50 
per cent ferrosilicon still exists, and small lots are being 
sold at $200 to $250 delivered Spiegeleisen continues to 
sell at about $4 per point, and we quote 18 to 22 per cent at 
$75 to $80 and 25 to 30 per cent at $100 to $110, delivered 
We quote 9 per cent Bessemer ferrosilicon at $64, 10 per cent 
$65, 11 per cent $67, 12 per cent $70, 13 per cent $75, 14 per 
cent $80, 15 per cent $85, and 16 per cent $90. We quote 7 
per cent s'Ivery iron at $46 to $47; 8 per cent, $47 to $48; 9 
per cent, $49 to $50 10 per cent, $50 to $51, 11 and 12 
per cent, $52 to $53, all f.ob. at furnace, Jackson or New 
Straitsville, Ohio, and Ashland, Ky., the furnaces having 
uniform freight rates of $2 per ton for delivery in the Pitts- 


burgh district. 


Structural Material.—It is believed the Government 
will soon place large orders for fabricated steel, as re- 
cently it has been furnished a complete list of all the 
steel fabricating concerns in the United States, together 
with their theoretical capacities. New inquiry in the 
past week has been light, structural steel fabricators 
not being anxious to bid on much new work from the 
domestic trade, until they have some idea of how much 
material they may have to furnish to the Government. 
The McClintic Marshall Company has taken 3000 tons 
for new steel buildings for an addition of two units to 
the Seamless Steel Tube plant of the Pittsburgh Steel 
Company at Monessen, Pa., and the Blaw Steel Con- 
struction Company, Hoboken, Pa., has taken 500 tons 
for a new steel building for the General Electric Com- 
pany, at Schenectady, N. Y. There’ was only one bid, 
this being from the King Bridge Company, Cleveland, 
for the auditorium to be built in that city, its bid being 
816c to 1lc per lb. erected, for the different kinds of 
work. Owing to the high prices quoted, it is not be- 
lieved anything definite will be done on this project at 
present. 

We quote beams and channels up to 15 in. at 4c. at mill 
for fairly prompt delivery, while small lots from warehouse 
bring up to 5c. and higher, depending upon quantity 

Plates.—No new car orders have come out in the 
past week, and the plate mills will likely be slow in 
taking on new orders until they have some definite ad- 
vices as to how much material the Government will 
want. Its demands are certain to be very heavy, and 
with the congested condition of the mills as regards 
orders already on their books, the outlook for domestic 
consumers being able to get plates within a reasonable 
time is very discouraging. There is a very wide range 
in prices of plates, making the market very difficult 
to quote. Mills that could furnish sheared plates for 
fairly prompt delivery, say in three or four months, 
would have no trouble in getting 7c per lb. at mill. 
However, on inquiries from regular customers, plate 
mills are quoting from 6c to 7c at mill, for indefinite 
deliveries, while for fairly prompt shipment 8c to 9c 
at mill is being quoted. Ship plates are quoted from 
9c to 10c. Prices on sheared plates from warehouse 
range up to 10c and higher. 


Steel Rails—No orders are being placed for stand- 
ard sections, but orders for light rails are active from 
the coal-mining and lumber interests. Mills rolling 
light rails from billets are sold up for the year or 
more. Rerolling light rail mills are also sold up for 
months ahead. 


We quote angle bars at 2.75c. at mill, when sold in con- 
nection with orders for standard section rails, and on carload 


and smaller lots, 3c. to 3.25c. at mill We quote light rails 
as follows: 25 to 45 lb., $60; 16 to 20 Ib., $61; 12 and 14 Ib., 
$62: 8 and 10 Ib., $63; in carload lots, f.o.b. mill, with usual 
extras for less than carloads. Standard section rails of 
Bessemer stock are held at $38, and open-hearth $40, per 


gross ton, Pittsburgh. 


Sheets.—The mills report a continued heavy demand 
for all grades of sheets, with the scarcity in supply 
for prompt shipment getting more acute. The Ameri- 
can Sheet & Tin Plate Company is practically out of 
the market as a seller, having allotted and sold its 
entire output of sheets some time ago to its regular 
trade. It is very evident that some customers were 
not fully taken care of, as independent sheet mills 
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report getting inquiries for sheets from co: 
which they have never before sold. The 
already made by the Government, with th 
made later, have disarranged schedules of s} 
to some extent and have further delayed 
Nothing has been given out as to the actua 
ties of sheets sold to the Government, but it 
that local mills, and also mills in the Youngs 
Niles, Ohio, districts have taken good-size: 
Prices are very firm, premiums still being rea , 
for fairly prompt delivery. We have again inced 
our prices, and now quote blue annealed sh 
fairly prompt delivery, Nos. 3 to 8 gage, 6c. 
box annealed, one-pass Bessemer, cold-rolled, 
gage, 7c. to 7.50c.; No. 28 galvanized, 8c. to 
No. 28 black plate, tin-mill sizes, 6.50c. to ‘9 
f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh. These prices are for load 
and larger lots, for delivery over the next 
three months. For prompt delivery, premiums from 
$5 to $10 per ton or more would have to be paid. No 
28 gage Bessemer black sheets, cold-rolled, have sold 
for spot delivery at 8c. or higher, and No. 28 
galvanized, at 9c. at mill. 


Tin Plate.—It is now said that an embargo on tin 
plate for export may be placed in a very short time 
Recommendations are made to tin-plate makers to give 
preference to shipments of tin plate for cans for per- 
ishable foods, and to hold back shipments to can makers 
whose trade is with packers who can use paper con- 
tainers for non-perishable foods. Owing to the famine 
in the supply of tin plate for cans, tobacco interests 
and others are experimenting with paper containers, 
with the idea of substituting them for tin cans and 
tin box containers. The Government and the tin-plate 
makers as well are bending every energy to increase, 
if possible, the output of bright tin plate for cans, and 
it is said that employees in some tin-plate plants are 
being quietly sounded as to whether they would be 
willing to work two turns on Sundays. The matter has 
been put up to the men in the form that it is a patriotic 
duty, and this experiment may be tried in several tin- 
plate mills before long. None of the tin-plate mills 
is quoting on export inquiries, although fabulous prices 
have been offered for fairly quick shipment of tin plate 
to Japan and other foreign countries. On current or- 
ders from stock we quote primes at $8.50 to $9, and 
wasters 25c. less per box. Most tin-plate makers have 
practically nothing to sell for this year delivery. 

We quote long terne plate, No 
$7.50; short terne plate, $12 to $12.50, maker’s mill, prices 
depending on quantity and delivery wanted. The present 
schedule of prices on terne plate is as follows: 8&-Ib., 200 
sheets, $14 per package; 8-lb., 214 sheets, $14.30 per package 


28 gage base, at $7.25 to 


12-lb., I. C., $15.25 per package; 15-lb., I. C., $15.75 per 
package; 20-lb., I. C., $16.50; 25-Ib., I. C., $17.25; 30-b. 
I. C., $18; 35-lb., I. C., $18.75; 40-Ib., L C., $19.50 


Iron and Steel Bars.—On Friday, May 11, several 
local makers of refined iron bars advanced prices $5 
per ton, or from 3.75c. to 4c. at mill. On both iron 
and steel bars, mills are well sold up for the remainder 
of this year, the Carnegie Steel Company being reported 
entirely sold up, while two or three other makers of 
steel bars have a limited quantity for last-quarter de 
livery. Local makers of iron bars also have some 
for shipment in fourth quarter, but are not actively 
seeking new orders, as the product will be needed for 
regular trade. The demand for reinforcing steel bars 
is only fair, and prices ruling are relatively low. The 
general market on steel bars is 4c. at mill, or higher, 
but several makers are quoting 3.75c. for delivery late 
in the year. We therefore quote steel bars at 3.75. @ 
4c., depending on delivery, and 4.50c. to 5c. from ware 
houses, in small] lots, for prompt shipment. We qu’ 
refined iron bars at 4c. and railroad test bars 4.1% 
at mill, in carload and larger lots. 


Wire Nails.—An inquiry is in the market from the 
Allies for 240,000 kegs of 1% Ib. each, or a total of 12 
000 gross tons. Three or four local makers have each 
quoted on a portion of this business, prices quoted beiné 
somewhat higher than the domestic market, but 5° fat 
no part of the inquiry has been closed. The stateme™ 
that the American Steel & Wire Company had officially 
retired from the market as a seller is incorrect. 
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is taking care, as best it can, of its regular 
n nails and wire, and at prices ruling prior to the 
e made by the independent mills, which went 
fect on April 17, so that there are really two sets 
.s ruling in the wire trade. The current demand 
and mills are not catching up on deliveries. 
n effect to the jobbing trade, in carload and 
its, except by the American Steel & Wire Com- 
follows: 


ire as 
s, $3.50 base per keg: galvanized, I nd 
iding large-head barb roofing nails, taking 
ver this price of $2, and shorter than 1 a 
wire is $3.55 per 100 Ib annealed fence wre, 
$3.45; galvanized wire, $4.15; galvanized bart 
ce staples, $4.35: painted barb wire, $3.65 pol 
staples $3.65: cement-coated nails, $3.40 bas 
es being subject to the usual advances for the 
ide, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point 
terms 60 days net, less 2 per cent off for cash 
counts on woven-wire fencing are 48 per cent off 
sad lots, 47 per cent off for 1000-rod lots, and 4f 
f for small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Wire Rods.—The domestic and export demand for 
ds continues very heavy and many inquiries are 
turned down by the mills, which are unable to 
the rods and make the deliveries wanted. Re- 
a fairly large lot of screw stock rods was sold 
ve $95 at mill, and a sale of 500 tons of high car- 
ds was made at $110, f.o.b. New York, for export. 
nanganese desired in rods is now practically as 
tant as the carbons, owing to the very high prices 
h ferromanganese is selling. Makers state there 

is no trouble in getting $85 to $90 for soft Bessemer or 

open hearth rods, when they can spare them. A local 

n has sold a fairly large lot of high carbon rods, 

rolled from acid open hearth steel, at about $110 at 


juote soft Bessemer and open-hearth rods to domesti 
rs at $85 to $90; high-carbon rods made from ordi- 
ypen-hearth steel, $90 to $100, and special steel rods, 


rbons running from 0.75 to 0.90, $100 to $115 at mill 


Hoops and Bands.—The demand is heavy for both 
hoops and bands, and mills are sold up for months 
head. Prices on hoops range from 4.25c. to 4.50c. and 

steel bands from 3.75c. to 4c. at mill, extras as per 
he steel bar card. One maker has sold fairly large lots 

teel bands for delivery over the next three or four 
hs at 4.25e. at mills. 

Shafting—The new demand is heavy, and specifica- 
ions are coming in very freely, especially from the 
screw stock and automobile trade. Prices are very 
strong, but most consumers are covered over third 

rter and some for the entire year. We quote cold- 
rolled shafting at 15 to 5 per cent off list, the larger 

int being given only to the very heaviest buyers 
and on desirable contracts. 

Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts.—No large new 
ers have been placed in the past week, and railroads 
specifying very freely against contracts. Prices 
oth spikes and track bolts are very firm, and makers 
omewhat indifferent about taking new orders, as 
in put steel into other products that are selling 
it very high prices, and on which they are very much 
in deliveries. We quote track bolts with square 
t 5.35¢. to 5.50c. to railroads and 5.50c. and up to 
sc. in smaller lots for prompt shipment. Rail- 
pikes, 9/16 in. and larger, are $3.85, base; 7/16 
n., $3.95, base; 5/16 and % in., $4.20, base. Boat 

ire $4.10, base, all per 100 Ib., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
ts and Bolts.—Makers report the new demand as 
ivy, and say that for the past three or four 
ew orders entered have been in excess of ship- 
Deliveries of steel are still very slow, and this 
shortage in labor, is cutting down output of 
| bolts very much below normal. There is still 
export inquiry for both nuts and bolts, but 

) the troubles with foreign shipments, incident 

‘age in cars and also in bottoms, makers are 
nt.about quoting on foreign inquiries. Most 
ire back in deliveries eight to 10 weeks, and 
supply of steel and labor improves, say they 

be able to catch up to any extent. Most con- 
are covered over third quarter, and a few of 
<er users, over remainder of this year. An ad- 
prices is looked for at an early date. Dis- 
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counts in effect are as follows, delivered in lots of 300 


lb. or more, when the actual freight rate does not 
exceed 20c. per 100 lb., terms 30 days net, or 1 per cent 
for cash in 10 days: 
Carr ae ts, r 
t thread ind r ‘ 
e ft . l ! if 
per it threa 
M t . mt 
ge per t B ! pe vitl 
I Sct ‘ t p ; 
: per { 
Nu pm 1a 
; tapy f: hex. | 
a | Ss nu 
i T r i } ’ 
per t 
Rive ¢ l per 
Rivets.— Makers report the new demand active, but 
users are covered over second and third quarters, and 


some large consumers of rivets over the entire year 
Specifications against contracts are heavy and all mak 
ers of rivets are very much back in shipments. They 
say deliveries of steel from the mills are slow, and this 
is keeping their output down below normal. There is 
still a heavy export inquiry, but owing to trouble in 
getting cars and also botton local makers are not 
inclined to quote on foreign inquiries. Prices in effect 
from July 1, and also from Oct. 1, are as follows: 

Structur t t 1 0 boil $4.8 per 
100 Ib. ba 

From July 1, 1917, to Oct. 1, 1917, tural 1 t $4.90 
per 100 Ib. base jiler, $5 per 100 Ib. base. F.o.b. Pitts 
burgh, P 

Terms \0 days net or \& of 1 per cent for cash in 10 days 


Cold Rolled Strip Steel—None of the makers has 
opened books on contracts for cold rolled strip steel for 
third quarter delivery, but all are being strongly im- 
portuned by consumers to do so. Makers are very 
much back in and of the cold rolled 
strip steel that should have been shipped out in second 
quarter will not be delivered before third quarter, and 
some of it not until fourth quarter. Prices are firm 
and small current orders are mostly going at &c., but 
in a few special cases 7.50c. is still being named. We 
quote on current orders 7.50c. to 8c. at mill, for delivery 
to July 1. Terms are 30 days net, less 2 per cent for 
cash in 10 days, delivered in quantities of 300 lb. or 
more when specified for at one time. 


Wrought Pipe.—The statement that the National 
Tube Company has entirely withdrawn from the mar- 
ket as a seller of tubular goods is untrue. For more 
than a year this company has been confining its sales 
of tubular goods of all kinds to its regular customers 
entirely, and is still pursuing this policy. The com- 
pany has not made any advance in prices on steel pipe 
since the advance that went into effect April 2. In 
other words, it is still selling tubular goods to its 
regular customers at $10 to $12 per less than is 
being quoted by the independent mills, which advanced 
prices $12 per ton, effective on May 1. The mills are 
sold up on lap weld iron and steel pipe for practically 
the remainder of this year, but on butt weld sizes can 
make deliveries in 10 to 12 weeks. Heavy inquiries 
are in the market for line pipe, these amounting to 
100,000 tons or more, but mills are refusing to quote, 
as they canm>t possibly make the deliveries wanted. 
There is a heavy export demand for pipe and tubes, 
but this is also being turned down by the mills for the 
same reason. Discounts on iron and steel pipe, quoted 
by the independent mills, are given on another page. 


deliveries, 


most 


ton 


Beiler Tubes.—Many makers of iron and steel tubes 
are sold up for a year or more, and any mill that can 
make fairly prompt delivery on either iron or steel 
tubes can get very heavy premiums over what are re 
garded as regular prices for forward delivery. In 
some cases, these premiums have amounted to anywhere 
between $25 and $40 per ton. The nominal discounts 
on iron and steel tubes, but which do not represent 
actual prices ruling, are given on another page. 


Old Material—The local scrap market as regard« 
sales is quiet, but prices are very strong, and on some 
grades of scrap are higher. Recently a very large 
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consumer of No. 1 foundry cast scrap bought up prac 


tically all the available supply in this district, with the 


result that prices on this material have advanced $2 
per ton or more, and it is very scarce. There is a 
continued heavy demand for low phosphorus melting 


] 


also a good 


stock and high prices are ruling. There is 
demand for hydraulic compressed sheet scrap, and sev 
eral fairly large sales were made last week. The avail- 
able stocks of steel melting are light, and a 
buying movement would very quickly result in a stiff 
advance in prices. We note two sales of 3000 tons each 
of hydraulic compressed sheet scrap, 3000 
at $23 and the other 

delivered to buyers’ mills 
of low phosphorus melting stock at $40 at seller’s mill, 
to a dealer. any scrap 
suming points in the Pittsburgh district, and scrap is 
moving more promptly to than for 

time. Prices for delivery in Pittsburgh and othe 
suming points that take Pittsburgh freight rates, 


gross 


scrap 


one ol tons 


at $22.75, per gross ton, both 
We also note a sale of 300 tons 
No embargoes 


are on to con 


consumers some 
con 

per 
follows: 


ton, are nominally as 


H \ te melt 


Follansb i Kr renridg 


ms y } S 


*Shipping point 


Coke.—The new demand for prompt furnace coke it 


the past week has been heavier, and with the car 
supply not so good, prices are firm and slightly higher. 
Best grades of spot furnace coke are held at $8 to 
$8.50, per net ton, at oven. Sales in the past weel 
were quite heavy at the range of prices noted abov 
As yet nothing is being done in closing of contracts for 
furnace coke for last half of the year delivery, pro 
ducers not being anxious to close and consumers wu! 
willing to pay $8 or more for furnace coke asked by 
the producers. Most users of foundry coke have cov 
ered on their supply for last half of the year at yu 
oY per net ton, at oven. We now quote best ¢g des 
of blast furnace coke for prompt shipment at $8 to 
$8.50, and 72-hour foundry at $9 to $9.50 per net tor 
at oven. We quote best grades of 72-hour foundry 
coke, for last half of the year delivery at $9 per net 
ton, at oven. The Connellsville Courier gives the out 
put of coke in the upper and lower Connellsville r« 


gions for the week ending May 5 as 390,000 tons, an 


increase over the week of about 10,000 tons. 


This is the heavy 
named above fo! 


previous 
lest output of 
more than a 


coke in the two revions 


yeal 


Chicago 


CHICAGO, ILL., May 15, 1917. 

steel makers are awaiting announce 
ment of Government needs continues the outstanding 
feature of the market. Meanwhile, the statement is 
widely heard that the mills have nothing to sell. It is 
learned from consumers of ferromanganese and its 
sellers, that the Government is making a survey of the 
situation in ferroalloys, inquiring not only as to pro- 
duction, but in regard to stocks, the amounts ordinarily 
Prices of finished steel products are 
difficult to gage because of the variance that exists in 
quotations, especially of those makers who have little 
to sell. This is particularly true of sheets. Structural 
work continues of relatively small importance, and 
promises to remain so while prices of shapes are where 


The fact that 


consumed, etc. 
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they are. Mild steel bars range from 3.50c to 
burgh. High-carbon bars are firm at 
and higher prices are indicated by the highe 
rerolling rails. Northern iron for delivery th 
$2 higher, at $44. Southern No. 2 is held at 
cago, for prompt, and $40 and upward, for n 
The prices of old material are again on the 
trend. For shovelling steel $29 has been paid; for 
wheels, $26 has been offered, while $36.50 has b« 
for old steel rails. 


».00c.. 


Pig Iron.—Though a considerable tonnage 1 
to be placed for 1917 delivery, largely on the 
those who have balked at paying the prices aske 
of the important melters have covered their 1 
ments. In the past few days, one of the larger 
foundries came in the market for several thousar 
and placed the business. Buying for next year i 
active, and it is noted that in the general ru 
quiries, deliveries for this year and next ar 
evenly specified. Northern No. 2, malleable ar 
are quoted at $44, furnace, an advance of $2 ov: 
week, for delivery this year, and the 1918 price h 
advanced $1 and is now $40, furnace. Most of the 
sentatives of Southern producers are not author 
sell for this year, although some nice orders wer: 

a few days ago when at least two makers were b 
The quotations for Southern iron ars 
clearly defined as are those for Northern. Considé 
iron was sold as mentioned at $35, Birmingham, 
delivery next year, but it is generally agreed that 
first-half price is now about $36, Birmingham, o1 
Chicago, for No. 2 foundry, running about 2.25 per 
silicon. For this year, if a seller can be found, 
probable that $40, Birmingham, or $44, Chicago, would 
be accepted. Sales have been made on that basis. The 
prices for silveries are more uncertain than ever for the 
that two producers located at Jackson, Ohio, are 
with strikes. For 8 per cent silvery $48 
delivered, may still be named, although higher 
for standard iron. The makers of Lake 
charcoal iron announce no change in their 
quotations. One states that its policy is not to force 
prices higher, but that its product must be expected t 
the general market. The following quotations 
are for iron delivered at consumers’ yards, except thos 


business. 


reason 
‘ontending 
to 342, 
has been done 
Superio1 


follow 


for Northern foundry, malleable Bessemer and | 
irons, which are f.o.b. furnace, and do not in 
switching charge averaging 50c. per ton: 

I e Superior charcoal, Nos. 1 to £ $46 

Lake Superior charcoal, No. 6 and Scotch 

Nort oke foundry, No. 1 

Northern coke foundry, No. 2 

Norther coke foundry, No 

Northern high-phosphorus foundry 

Southern coke No. 1 f’dry and 1 soft 

Southern coke No f’dr nd 2 soft 

B 

=> 

Sily ’ ~ per ‘ t 

Bb emer fert licon, 10 per cent 


nganese 


Ferroalloys.—Quotations for prompt 80 per cent 
range per ton, 


roma from $425 to $450 
material for delivery late in the year at $400. A 
which has a limited stock in Chicago is offering stat 
80 per cent lump ferromanganese at 20c. per pou! 
per cent at 18c., and 70 per cent at 16c. It also | 
small stock of standard 50 per cent ferrosilicon w! 
it offers for immediate shipment at 15c. per p 
f.o.b. cars, Chicago. It offers one minimum car! 
standard 50 per cent ferrosilicon for immediate 

at $290 per gross ton with freight allowed to Chicag 
or points taking an equal freight rate, and a carload! 
June shipment at $265. For 10 per cent Bes 
ferrosilicon, about $70.54 is quoted. 

Structural Material_—The leading interest continue 
to assert that it has no material to sell, and, thereto! 
has no price. From other sources, it is learned 
1.25c., Pittsburgh, or 4.439c., Chicago, might be cons 
ered for 1918 delivery while others consider 
Pittsburgh, or 4.659c., Chicago, as the minimum for 2") 
delivery, at the same time admitting they have notre 
to sell. A project now up is a coliseum building at Fort 


ne 





Wayne, Ind. requiring 1000 tons, but in view of prese™ 
costs it is doubtful whether action will be taken. 
Arizona Smelting Company, Hun 


haldt 
holat, 


Consolidated 
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aced 425 t or a roaster yuildi o. ! ed j 
een place ito i theater buildings 8 le n < l 
Sioux City, lowa The New York Ce I ; 
mare wu steel ronat irs 
ind Prack Supplies.—No business epo Old Material. ng sig of in 
there has been some quiet ng i oe ‘ 1 of 
in ti tner nand, one road - , . ' 1 higher 
need tha will not | 1} i mate } ear . | vhich 
es the necessit on its part < employ houcht to | rere h to 
mall tonnage of standard ‘ ! i eT mer . 1 the i 
» at a point in Unio not helped by tl _ 1 : illw t ‘ hase 
= it vi h makes nit ’ 1 irs |! liffi 
Dealers are endea ng obtain some modifica 
e° , ndard 1 of the ile that lola and pper cal hen 
g0, $ n hea th, $4 ide empty, must be peedily returned to their hom« 
“ey } tt : 2 oad, a require ent which w ! i¢ ffective to fa l 
tate the movement of iron ore and coal. Small offerings 


es.—For indefinite delivery, 5.189c., Chicago, is were made in the week bv the Chicago & Great Western 
; 7 . \ Z i i i wW e’¢ ~. vy ie Z ‘ < y Z Cs . 
c have been named, but for aelivery inside ol Mic nivan Cer tral na M nneat “i Paul 1d Sault 
ips itrTa a I int! ADOLIS, ; i i Hal 
‘ * E206 7 1206 “*hies is 7 hy : 7 .. : ' 
ths 6.689c. to 7.189¢c., Chicago, l quote i y Saint Marie. We quote for de ery it buver works, 


ye range of sizes is limited. A few hundred 


! 7 , Chicago and vicinity, all freight and transfer charges 
re taken at 6.689c. for delivery any time this paid ‘ollow 
also is true that a large consumer paid 7.189c.  _ G 
al hundred tons of tank plates, and later 7.689c ( ron to $3 


ther lot, the latter price now being regularl Ol Sa 


y the seller. Others have also sold at 7c. to Old st 6.00 to 


( t< 
Pittsburgh, for delivery under four months. Fe 9a RO 
Kr t to ; ) 
for Chicago delivery of plates out of jobbers Sl , » 00 


heets.—With so many producers out of the market Per Net 

t es are difficult to figure. No. 28 galvanized ng | splice bars. $34.50 to $35.00 
rom 9c. to 10c., Pittsburgh, equivalent to 9.189 Steel ; : + ; 
89c., Chicago. Their manufacture is restricted [ron car ax! 41.50 to 42.50 


igh cost of black sheets, and their price puts ef Snibeeedt ws + . o> fea 
eyond the reach of many consumers. The mini x - 5-29 to 20.08 
oted for No. 28 black is 6.689c., Chicago, up to Pipe ” i. : 
ked, the same prices applying to No. 10 blue No. 1 1 a to. 22.50 


Jobbers have advanced their quotations for Steel knuckl , pd 
! out of stock $10 per ton. steel spring -* . ) 


0 
for Chicago delivery out of stock, regar 3 ; : 
© . nw 7 LOK t ! ot to ) 
ws No. 10 blue annealed, 7% \ 5 MM ; saad Se ; 
d No. 28 § vanized, 9.50« ‘ . 


vets and Bolts.—No developments of interest ar¢ St t rt 
this field. Prices, both wholesale and job rake al tO , 





inchanged. Railroad to } 
i ito ,+ on 
il ] ‘ inge is I ( T 
i tl l, 40; cut t 
ip to % x 4 in P 1 t} 
I its, 40-10; cut thr 10 >1.° . 
oa ne tae Philadelphia 
per ) hex $1.90 off ~ ] 
‘ { 1939c., base, Chicag PHILADELPHIA, PA May 14, 1917 
f vs: Structural rivet Certal Gove t ur ; r plates and 
bolts ul s x 4 i ) é hapes ha er i i ) rn Pennsylvania 
‘ te ‘ 6 { ire ; : 
1 nuts, square, $3, and hexagon $3 f Ss during the | tL wer » Specifications are 
g screws, 50 per cent off oted. In one instance, a large independent interest 
The minimum for mild steel hars is un vas notll ad oT! the de ire f the Navy Le partme wt that 
,.689c., Chicago, but for prompt deliver the mill take on about 10,000 tons of plates and hapes 
- . = ; ne efor d ne ortior f t si] 7 - were 
Sa minimum of 4.189c., and does not care to oO be isidered as a po of its allotment of war 
this figure is met. High carbon bars are equirement The Departme is promptly notified 
Chicago, and are firm at this level, the ‘" le mili Only awaits specifica 3 to begin rolling 


eing that higher prices will soon be asked T} particular tonnage, it inderstood, wanted for 
the active demand and the steadily advanc onstruction work at the Leagu ind and Norfolk 


erolling rails. Iron bars also are at the navy yards. Government sp Lt101 plates and 
heeate fe lio : , 
ase - ‘ e manutac 
ire yt ) edo é LT ‘ ywwder in 
S for (Cy 2oe cle ve! ' : ‘ 
j - ‘ re T ‘ \ ne i ’ 
. , : LLLLAT ip 
' ‘ « y , - f my ) i e Eastern mill 
: ror MCs Sim natting eporting that t 5000 to ts and shape 
[ ef luled yY > large East 
: ' ; 
iron Pipe.—Public lettings continue at a mini ern machin¢ : Mi ore y are 1itine more 
ledo, Ohio, is to award 400 tons May “au; definite develop? t with respect to war allotment 
ee will let 225 tons to-day. In the ise of the plate mak the policy appears 
to me of reser n¢e nace wi ea tha tructura!l mills 
wed as lows, per net ton. ‘ . 
. ‘ und larger, $55 | witl 27 wl simply hedule Govert ment speci! ition 4 fa + 
\ nd 2 pipe received al id of eve rythir nan : 


Products. 





Jobbers, as well as the independent Pig Iron.—Very little pig iro being offered in this 
advanced their quotations recently, but market for prompt shipment. Sales of small lots of 
interest adheres to its prices based on nails eastern Pennsylvania foundry iron were made during 


7 


per keg. Its position with respect to un- the week for last-half deliveries on a basis of $43.50, 
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furnace, for No. 2 X, while for prompt shipment one 
seller booked orders on several lots of 200 and 300 
tons at $44, furnace, for No.2 X. In still another quar- 
ter $44.50, Philadelphia, was done on a fair tonnage for 
shipment over the remainder of the year. Buying of 
first-half iron continues active and some eastern Penn- 
sylvania foundry grades have been sold at widely 
ranging prices. Several sellers report moving car- 
lots of iron a few points off in sulphur at very good 
prices for prompt shipment. In the case of one Penn- 
sylvania furnace $44 was done on two cars of off-iron, 
and a Virginia interest sold about 700 tons at $43, the 
price in each instance including delivery charges. The 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Company remains out of 
the market and the Virginia interest which opened its 
books last week for first half on a basis of $38, furnace, 
for No. 2 X and $37.75 for No. 2 has withdrawn after 
booking around 15,000 tons in three days. As far as 
can be learned, only one Virginia furnace is now offering 
anything and $45 is being asked for all grades for 
prompt and last-half shipments. Small tonnages of 
Virginia No. 2 X have been sold at $45, furnace. No 
two furnaces have the same ideas, which makes ap- 
praisement of the price situation exceedingly difficult. 
A large Alabama interest has nothing to sell; another 
Southern agency quotes $40, Birmingham, for spot No. 2 
iron, but no sales are noted. There has been con- 
siderable inquiry for standard low-phosphorus, standard 
Bessemer and No. 1 foundry iron for export with few 
sellers reported as interested. The market is pretty 
well cleaned on low-phosphorus iron; and what is to be 
had is bringing up to $80 at the furnace. There has 
been no movement of basic for some time. Quotations 
for standard brands delivered in buyers’ yards for 
prompt shipment range about as follows: 


Eastern Pa. No. 2 X foundry. $43.50 to $44.50 
Eastern Pa. No. 2 plain.. 15.00 to 44.00 
Virginia No. 2 X foundry 43.00 to 44.00 
Virginia No. 2 plain. ; 42.50to 43.50 
Cie eo vc ba sdwasones ‘ 39.75 to 42.50 
Basic ..... [Ohh u meabeebtaunweee 38.00 to 40.00 
Standard low-phosphorus ......... 78.00 to 80.00 


Ferroalloys.—There is considerable inquiry for ferro- 
manganese and ferrosilicon for prompt deliveries, but 
supplies are negligible and the market is very uncer- 
tain. It is reported that the British Government is now 
allowing licenses to consumers other than those ac- 
tually engaged on munitions contracts for the Allies 
and the situation is expected to become easier soon, 
although exactly how much English alloy will be re- 
leased and how soon the mills will benefit are matters 
about which none seems informed. Usual quotations on 
domestic ferromanganese are from $400 to $450 for 
prompt shipment. One sale of 100 tons is noted on a 
basis of $440, furnace. Demand for spot material in 
both 50 per cent and blast-furnace ferrosilicon is re- 
ported to have met but scant offerings and prices are 
not given. 


Structural Material_—Few building jobs are coming 
in the market, the base price of steel being held ac- 
countable to a great extent for this condition. Mills 
continue to turn away big business on the plea that 
schedules are full and it is now impossible to name any 
deliveries. The minimum price among independents for 
standard shapes is still 4%c., base, with an occasional 
special order bringing out a quotation of 5c. and up, 
although generally the mills refuse to handle any and all 
new specifications, regardless of premiums offered. 


Plates.—Leading independents have advanced the 
minimum price for tank steel to 7.50c., a jump of $10 
a ton above previous ruling quotations. One mill now 
quotes 9.50c. to 10c. as its base price for ship plates, 
with other grades in proportion, and quotes 17c., base, 
and upward for marine boiler steel. Another inde- 
pendent quotes 16.059c., Philadelphia, as its minimum 
for marine steel. These prices have been shaded only 
in transactions of a special nature, such as the sale of 
several hundred tons by one interest where the mill is 
restricted to odd-sized rollings, in which case 7c., 
tank base, was done. Persistent demands on the part 
of large buyers have gone into first half of 1918, but 
mills consistently refuse to quote on anything beyond 
July 1. Such is the present congestion at eastern Penn- 
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sylvania plants that from 9 to 12 months, dep« 
on the character of the specifications, represent ea 
shipments. 


Billets.—Few mills have anything to sell. On 
pendent has advanced its minimum to $90 on 
hearth rerolling billets and $110 is the usual quo 
for forging billets. About 8000 tons of slabs 
offered for spot deliveries on a basis of $85, mill, 
is understood a small tonnage was moved at this { 


Sheets.—Government requirements are an out 

ing feature of the market for sheets and a larg; 
nage of blue annealed, No. 16 gage to 3/16 in 
been taken by one mill for early shipment to points 
where war contracts are in progress. Seller e 
mostly cleaned up on sheets for prompt and last 
shipment, and the market is very strong on a basi 

7c. to 7%ec. for No. 10 blue annealed. 





Coke.—Further strengthening in the market is r 
ported by sellers of foundry coke and usual quotat 
are now $10 for spot and $9.50 to $10 for shipment over 
the last half of this year. 


Old Material.—The market may be said to be quik 
with business for the most part between brokers. New 
strength is reported with respect to cast scrap, and 
grades which come in competition with pig iron, and 
usual quotations are now $29 to $30. Railroad wrought 
and substitutes continue in good demand. In some 
quarters railroad malleable is being quoted at $4 a ton 
advance over last week’s list. Possibility of the rail- 
roads restricting the number of cars for scrap loading 
is injecting a bullish undertone to the market. Quota- 
tions covering eastern Pennsylvania and taking freight 
rates from 35c. to $1.35 per gross ton, are about as 
follows: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel........... $25.00 to $26.00 
Old steel rails, rerolling ............ 34.00 to 35.00 
Low-phosphorus heavy melting steel 

BONN: «5s So «RAs hoe Ree 38.90 to 40.00 
Old iron and steel] axles (for export). 47.00to 48.00 
Old IFO CARR: oc dines ce dccavanapetucn 34.00 to 35.00 
CRE GOPWRMOES . cscs cece vectessacenn 27.00 to 28.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought ....6sccosecscesa 41.00 to 42.00 
ING, ‘3 BORO Tc cc co cctec ees uaesncecn 19.00 to 19.50 
BOMIaG MSGEE si 52 chat waeka ewes 19.00 to 19.50 
Ma. 2 We. . cess is viseavecaed 16.00 to 16.50 
Machine-shop turningS .......+.-+-+- 16.00 to 16.50 
3 ae err ey ee 16.00 to 16.50 
MO: DME ieestcs Odce wee CEeeee eee 29.00 to 30.00 
Grate bars, TAUTOAd ....ccccceversns 18.00 to 19.00 
Btove Plate ..ccccsccccsssivescesese 18.50 to 19.00 
Railroad malleable .....ccsscccccess 27.00 to 28.00 





Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 15, 1917. 


Iron Ore.—Ore is moving fairly well this week, ice 
conditions having improved in Lake Superior, but ship- 
ments are below the schedule, and the May movement 
will show a heavy falling off from that of last year. 
Shippers who some time ago predicted that the 1917 
movement would not reach that of 1916 are now very 
confident that their prediction will prove true. A num- 
ber of ore boats suffered minor injuries by being caught 
in the ice in Lake Superior, and the time required 
for their repair will tend to reduce shipment during 
the next few weeks. Some shippers are in the market 
for season contracts, but little vessel tonnage is avall- 
able. No sales are reported. We quote prices as fol- 
lows, delivered lower Lake ports: Old range Bessemer, 
$5.95; Mesaba Bessemer, $5.70; old range non-Besse- 
mer, $5.20; Mesaba Bessemer, $5.05. 


Pig Iron—The demand for both steel-making 4n¢ 
foundry iron is less active than it has been for some 
time, and there has been no further advance in prices 
during the week. Very little iron is available for the 
remainder of the year, and one selling agency that has 
been trying for several days to secure some iron for 
that delivery for its trade has not yet succeeded 2 
finding the iron. Of two Cleveland producers, only ”¢ 
has been selling iron for some time, and this interest ® 
not now quoting prices, although it is getting may 
inquiries. The market continues active in the Michig®" 














ana territory. We note the sale of a 2000-ton 
a 1000-ton lot of malleable iron for shipment 
the first half of next year from Chicago to 
consumers, 2000 tons of malleable iron for de- 
Michigan during the first half, and two lots 
tons each of malleable to Ohio and Michigan 
s. A Lake furnace has sold 2000 tons of mal- 
or the first half and 1000 tons for the last 
wr delivery in the Pittsburgh district. Foun- 
s quoted by Cleveland and other Lake fur- 
a minimum price of $43 for No. 2 for this 
elivery, and $41 for the first half of next year. 
iron is quoted at $42 for this year and $40 
first half of next year. Among new inquiries 
om the Ohio Mold & Foundry Company, Cin- 
for 5000 tons of basic, Bessemer and malleable 
the last half. Ohio silvery iron is about $1 
nel higher, sales having been made at $52 for 
g nt silicon for both the last-half and first-half 
We quote, delivered Cleveland, as follows: 


OF ~ssceneentonsweas oa saa a aw seks See 

ienne-an ~~ Fry wevrTrr es ee 
nm Te: 2 DO bee cs wweeus $41.30 to 43.30 
me NG. DB id a etewcais adnan 40.00 to 42.00 
MO: ocx edaweueees sa i la sherds te Gaede 40.95 
very, 8 per cent silicon...... 51.62 to 53.62 


70.00to 75.00 


Coke.—Producers are well sold up, and several are 

nger taking contracts for foundry coke for the 

last half. Standard Connellsville foundry coke is quoted 

at $8.50 to $9 per net ton at oven for contracts and 
$9.50 for prompt shipment. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Inquiry for bolt and nut 
tracts for the third quarter is heavy, but manufac- 
rers are trying to avoid making contracts for that de- 

livery as far as possible, because they have not yet been 
able to secure wire and fuel oil prices for that delivery. 
The demand from shipyards is heavy and a large volume 
of business is coming from the Government. Rivet 
specifications are coming out in good volume. We quote 
rivets at 4.75¢c., Pittsburgh, for structural and 4.85c. 
for boiler rivets for delivery before July 1, the price for 
hird quarter contracts being $3 a ton higher. Bolt and 
nuts discounts are as follows: 


mn carriage bolts, % x 6 in., smaller or shorter, 
id, 40 off; cut thread, 35 and 2%; larger or 
Machine bolts, with h. p. nuts % x 4 in., smaller 
ter, rolled thread, 40 and 10; cut thread, 40: larger 
rer, 30. Lag bolts, cone point, 45. Square h. p. nuts, 
10 off list; tapped, $1.90 off list. Hexagon, h. p 
$1.90 off; tapped, $1.70 off. C. p. c. and t. hexa- 
ill sizes, blank, $1.60 off; tapped, $1.40 off. Cold 
emi-finished hexagon nuts, 50 and 10 off. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—There is a good volume of 
iiry for small lots of steel for whatever deliveries 
able to make. So far there is not much de- 
for steel in this territory for Government require- 
the only new order for Government work re- 
ported being for 3000 tons of plates for boilers placed 
with a Cleveland shop by the Washington Steel & Ord- 
ance Company. The French inquiry for 21,000 tons of 
t rails, which has been pending for several weeks, is 
‘pected to result in the placing of the order this week. 
and uncertainty as to their car supply have 
used among the Cleveland mills and blast fur- 
interests owing to the issuance of the preferential 
‘reight lists by the Government Railroad Board, this 
bell ie to the omission of pig iron and steel from this 
e manufacturers claim that unless a modifica- 
nade their available car supply will be reduced 
40 r cent of what they have been furnished. The 
nd for semi-finished steel is active. A Cleveland 
sold 2000 tons of open-hearth sheet bars at 


are 
iS afe 
ane 


ment 





: ‘ prompt shipment and has declined offers of the 
- -e for the third quarter. A Cleveland consumer 
™ nased 1000 tons of Bessemer sheet bars from 
Tho 2 ueh district mill at $90 for July delivery. 
oe ome feeling that the war situation will cause 
ty e in the automobile production, but there is no 
os n of this so far in the volume of specifications 
he mills are getting from the automobile plants, 
= continue heavy. Some inquiry has come from 
Sins ultural implement trade for contracts for the 





' of 1918, but these are not being considered. 
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In structural lines the King Bridge Company, Cleve- 
land, was the only bidder for the convention hall to be 
erected in Cleveland, requiring about 3250 tons of steel. 
This company’s bid was approximately $178 a ton for 
the steel fabricated and erected, and it asked for 600 
days to complete the work. Plates are very firm and 
are being quoted at 7.50c. to 8c., Cleveland. One Pitts- 
burgh district mill has advanced its price to 7.50c. on 
plates and 4.50c. on material. Bar iron is 
quiet and firm at 3.50c., Cleveland. Hard steel bars are 
quoted at 3.15c. to 3.25c. at mill. We note the sale of 
1000 tons for shipment East at the latter price. Sheets 
continue in heavy demand and prices are firm at 7c. to 
7.50c. for No. 28 black; 6.75c. to 7.5 No. 10 blue 
annealed and 9c. to 10c. for No. 28 galvanized. Ware- 
house prices are unchanged at 4.50c. for steel bars, 5c. 
for structural material, 7c. for plates and 7c. for blue 
annealed sheets. 


structural 


0c. for 


Old Material.—The market is firm, but on the whole 
quiet, although there is a very active demand from foun- 
dries for cast scrap, and borings and turnings are mov- 
ing freely, transactions in the latter being 
largely between dealers. Cast scrap is about $1 a ton 
higher and turnings have marked up slightly. 
Sales of stove plate were made during the week at 
$16.50, but as high as $17.50 is now being asked. Rail- 
road wrought sold by the Michigan Central Railroad 
last week is understood to have brought $38.65 gross. 


grades 


been 


We quote, f.o.b. Cleveland, as follows: 
Per Groas Ton 
Steel rails .... ‘ $26.50 to $27.00 
Steel rails, rerolling 56.00to 37.00 
Steel rails under 3 ft 1L00to 3200 
Iron rails = 6a : » : 33.00 to 34.00 
Steel car axles wae 45.00 to 47.00 
Heavy melting steel 27.50 to 28.00 
Carwheels i aii ss a .++ 23.50to 24.06 
Relaying rails, 50 Ib. and over.. : t7.00 to 38.00 
Agricultural malleabl . 18.50to 19.00 
Railroad malleable 24.00 to 256.00 
Light bundled sheet scrap 17.75 to 18.50 
Per Net Ton 
Iron car axles $46.00 to $47.00 
Cast borings 11.75 to 12.25 
Iron and steel turnings and drilling 11.25to 1175 
No. 1 busheling 21.00to 22.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought $2.00to 32.50 
No. 1 cast a saaees 23 00to 24.00 
PROTPORG Brate WAT 6 occ ccsctscssen 16.50to 17.00 
Stove plate ..... 16.50to 17.00 
. . . 
Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, OH1I0, May 15, 1917. 


Pig Iron.—There is a constantly increasing pressure 
by buyers for deliveries on old contracts and also for 
new contracting. A great deal more iron has been 
purchased quietly for shipment in the first half of next 
year than is generally realized and some of the fur- 
naces are now becoming more reluctant to take on much 
business at the minimum prices quoted. Southern iron 
for prompt shipment is now obtainable at $40, Birming- 
ham only, but for strictly last quarter delivery this 
price can be shaded about $2 with some interests. 
Quotations for the first half of next year range all the 
way from $36 to $40, Birmingham basis, but no sales 
have been made at the last-named price for that de- 
livery. Northern foundry has been advanced to $43, 
Ironton, for prompt shipment and is quoted around $40 
to $42 for shipment in the first half of next year. 
Basic and malleable are both firm on the same basis. 
Buying of foundry iron in the past few days has been 
confined mostly to small lots, but the total tonnage 
runs the average up to a respectable figure. Indiana 
melters have lately bought quite freely for shipment in 
the first half of 1918. The Ohio silvery irons are very 
searce for this year’s shipment and quotable figures 
are hard to obtain. However, for the first half of next 
year, 8 per cent iron is bringing $50 at furnace. The 
general open inquiry for all kinds of iron is light, but 
the quiet business under negotiation is heavy. Only 
a few sales of Virginia iron have been made in this 
territory in the past few days. 


Finished Material—The warehouse price on No. 10 
blue annealed sheets has been advanced to 7.50c. and 
the mill quotation to-day on No. 28 black sheets is 
7.65c. and on No. 28 galvanized 9.65c., f.o.b. cars, 
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furnace, for No. 2 X, while for prompt shipment one 
seller orders on several lots of 200 and 300 
tons at $44, furnace, for No.2 X. In still another quar- 
ter $44.50, Philadelphia, was done on a fair tonnage for 
shipment over the remainder of the year. Buying of 
first-half iron continues active and some eastern Penn- 
sylvania foundry grades have been sold at widely 
ranging prices. Several sellers report moving car- 
lots of iron a few points off in sulphur at very good 
prices for prompt shipment. In the case of one Penn- 
sylvania furnace $44 was done on two cars of off-iron, 
and a Virginia interest sold about 700 tons at $43, the 
price in each instance including delivery charges. The 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Company remains out of 
the market and the Virginia interest which opened its 
books last week for first half on a basis of $38, furnace, 
for No. 2 X and $37.75 for No. 2 has withdrawn after 
booking around 15,000 tons in three days. As far as 
-an be learned, only one Virginia furnace is now offering 
anything and $45 is being asked for all grades for 
prompt and last-half shipments. Small tonnages of 
Virginia No. 2 X have been sold at $45, furnace. No 
two furnaces have the same ideas, which makes ap- 
praisement of the price situation exceedingly difficult 
A large Alabama interest has nothing to sell: another 
Southern agency quotes $40, Birmingham, for spot No. 2 
iron, but no sales are noted. There has been con- 
siderable inquiry for standard low-phosphorus, standard 
Bessemer and No. 1 foundry iron for export with few 
sellers reported as interested. The market is pretty 
well cleaned on low-phosphorus iron; and what is to be 
had is bringing up to $80 at the furnace. There has 
been no movement of basic for some time. Quotations 
for standard brands delivered in buyers’ yards for 
prompt shipment range about as follows: 


booked 


Eastern Pa. No. 2 X foundry. . .$43.50 to $44.50 
Eastern Pa. No. 2 plain....... ; . 45.00to 44.00 
Virginia No. 2 X foundry bd 13.00to 44.00 
Virginia No. plain.. ; 12.50to 43.50 
Gray forge ...... 39.75 to 4 0 
SE? a bik aw oe OS oe Be vee 25.00 to 40.00 
Standard low-phosphorus ........... 78.00to 80.00 


Ferroalloys.—There is considerable inquiry for ferro- 
manganese and ferrosilicon for prompt deliveries, but 
supplies are negligible and the market is very uncer- 
tain. It is reported that the British Government is now 
allowing licenses to consumers other than those ac- 
tually engaged on munitions contracts for the Allies 
and the situation is expected to become easier soon, 
although exactly how much English alloy will be re- 
leased and how soon the mills will benefit are matters 
about which none seems informed. Usual quotations on 
domestic ferromanganese are from $400 to $450 for 
prompt shipment. One sale of 100 tons is noted on a 
basis of $440, furnace. Demand for spot material in 
both 50 per cent and blast-furnace ferrosilicon is re- 
ported to have met but scant offerings and prices are 
not given. 


Structural Material.—Few building jobs are coming 
in the market, the base price of steel being held ac- 
countable to a great extent for this condition. Mills 
continue to turn away big business on the plea that 
schedules are full and it is now impossible to name any 
deliveries. The minimum price among independents for 
standard shapes is still 4%4c., base, with an occasional 
special order bringing out a quotation of 5c. and up, 
although generally the mills refuse to handle any and all 
new specifications, regardless of premiums offered. 


Plates.—Leading independents have advanced the 
minimum price for tank steel to 7.50c., a jump of $10 
a ton above previous ruling quotations. One mill now 
quotes 9.50c. to 10c. as its base price for ship plates, 
with other grades in proportion, and quotes 17c., base, 
and upward for marine boiler steel. Another inde- 
pendent quotes 16.059c., Philadelphia, as its minimum 
for marine steel. These prices have been shaded only 
in transactions of a special nature, such as the sale of 
several hundred tons by one interest where the mill is 
restricted to odd-sized rollings, in which case 7<c., 
tank base, was done. Persistent demands on the part 


of large buyers have gone into first half of 1918, but 
mills consistently refuse to quote on anything beyond 
July 1. Such is the present congestion at eastern Penn- 
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sylvania plants that from 9 to 12 months, dep: 
on the character of the specifications, represent e: 
shipments. 


Billets.—Few mills have anything to sell. On 
pendent has advanced its minimum to $90 on 
hearth rerolling billets and $110 is the usual qu 
for forging billets. About 8000 tons of slabs 
offered for spot deliveries on a basis of $85, mill, 
is understood a small tonnage was moved at this { 


Sheets.—Government requirements are an out 
ing feature of the market for sheets and a larg: 
nage of blue annealed, No. 16 gage to 3/16 in 
been taken by one mill for early shipment to | 5 
where war contracts are in progress. Sellers ( 
mostly cleaned up on sheets for prompt and last 
shipment, and the market is very strong on a basis of 
ic. to Tec. for No. 10 blue annealed. 


Coke.—Further strengthening in the market is 
ported by sellers of foundry coke and usual quotat 
are now $10 for spot and $9.50 to $10 for shipment over 
the last half of this year. 


Old Material—The market may be said to be qu 
with business for the most part between brokers. New 
strength is reported with respect to cast scrap, and 
grades which come in competition with pig iron, and 
usual quotations are now $29 to $30. Railroad wrought 
and substitutes continue in good demand. In 
quarters railroad malleable is being quoted at $4 a ton 
advance over last week’s list. Possibility of the rail- 
roads restricting the number of cars for scrap loading 
is injecting a bullish undertone to the market. Quota- 
tions covering eastern Pennsylvania and taking freight 
rates from 35c. to $1.35 per gross ton, are about as 
follows: 


some 


.00 to $26.00 


No. 1 heavy melting steel........... $25 
Old steel rails, rerolling ............ 34.00 to 35.00 ‘ 
Low-phosphorus heavy melting steel 
DED. . sxcacanabsbaes tensa waaenee 38.90 to 40.00 s 
Old iron and steel axles (for export). 47.00 to 48.00 r 
Old IPOD TRE oc ieee ot ted nseenenenn 34.00 to 35.00 4 
Old GOPWROGIE. 2 cc cccnccatseiwedt eens 27.00 to 28.00 i 
No. 1 railroad wrought ............. 41.00 to 42.00 f 
OG, 3 RO Pers ea ci pbsnteuuetceus oe 19.00 to 19.50 
NGO BROS oe eer avsesene 19.00 to 19.50 
NG 2 DUGROUIME cciccnecsigar utes acon 16.00 to 16.50 
Machine-shop turnings ............: 16.00 to 16.50 
Ct “DOS ao ss 6 Seb wed ieeiiecays 16.00 to 16.50 
MO. 2 GON oa cckikce ti reece en heowesnes 29.00 to 30.00 
Grate bars, TrallrOad ...ccccccccseses 18.00 to 19.00 
Stove plate ..csccovcvsccsveveroessees 18.50to 19.00 
Railroad malleable ....cccsscccseccs 27.00 to 28.00 
Cleveland 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 15, 1917. 
Iron Ore.—Ore is moving fairly well this week, ice , 
conditions having improved in Lake Superior, but ship- m 
ments are below the schedule, and the May movement D 
will show a heavy falling off from that of last year. v 


Shippers who some time ago predicted that the 1917 
movement would not reach that of 1916 are now very lis 
confident that their prediction will prove true. A num- ex 
ber of ore boats suffered minor injuries by being caught A 
in the ice in Lake Superior, and the time required 
for their repair will tend to reduce shipment during 


the next few weeks. Some shippers are in the market fr 
for season contracts, but little vessel tonnage is avail- 
able. No sales are reported. We quote prices as fol- 
lows, delivered lower Lake ports: Old range Bessemer, 
$5.95; Mesaba Bessemer, $5.70; old range non-Besse- to 
mer, $5.20; Mesaba Bessemer, $5.05. ie! 
Pig Iron—The demand for both steel-making and 8), 
foundry iron is less active than it has been for some Sal 
time, and there has been no further advance in prices has 
during the week. Very little iron is available for the a 
remainder of the year, and one selling agency that has Th 
been trying for several days to secure some iron for ad 
that delivery for its trade has not yet succeeded 2 ind 
finding the iron. Of two Cleveland producers, only oé tha 
has been selling iron for some time, and this interest ® as : 
not now quoting prices, although it is getting may the 
inquiries. The market continues active in the Michig®® firs 
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ina territory. We note the sale of a 2000-ton 
, 1000-ton lot of malleable iron for shipment 
the first half of next year from Chicago to 
onsumers, 2000 tons of malleable iron for de- 
Michigan during the first half, and two lots 
ns each of malleable to Ohio and Michigan 
A Lake furnace has sold 2000 tons of mal- 
the first half and 1000 tons for the last 
yr delivery in the Pittsburgh district. Foun- 
s quoted by Cleveland and other Lake fur- 
1 minimum price of $43 for No. 2 for this 
very, and $41 for the first half of next year. 
iron is quoted at $42 for this year and $40 
first half of next year. Among new inquiries 
rom the Ohio Mold & Foundry Company, Cin- 
for 5000 tons of basic, Bessemer and malleable 
the last half. Ohio silvery iron is about $1 
higher, sales having been made at $52 for 
silicon for both the last-half and first-half 
We quote, delivered Cleveland, as follows: 


er itocesereeeheee <eeee0 ~.» $44.95 
‘teins eee ‘ oe ToCrrT TT SC ee 42 30 
rn No. 2 foundry.. ; ..$41.30to 43.30 
ms Bea 2 Se ks wir & a oes 10.00 to 42.00 
[ORGE cacawmn baw wabede death ened 10.9 
ilvery, 8 per cent silicon . 51.62to 53.62 
rd low phos., Valley furnace 70.00 to 75.00 


Coke.—Producers are well sold up, and several are 

nger taking contracts for foundry coke for the 

ast half. Standard Connellsville foundry coke is quoted 

$8.50 to $9 per net ton at oven for contracts and 
$9.50 for prompt shipment. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Inquiry for bolt and nut 
mtracts for the third quarter is heavy, but manufac- 
turers are trying to avoid making contracts for that de- 
livery as far as possible, because they have not yet been 
able to secure wire and fuel oil prices for that delivery. 
The demand from shipyards is heavy and a large volume 
of business is coming from the Government. Rivet 
specifications are coming out in good volume. We quote 
rivets at 4.75¢., Pittsburgh, for structural and 4.85c. 
for boiler rivets for delivery before July 1, the price for 
third quarter contracts being $3 a ton higher. Bolt and 
liscounts are as follows: 


carriage bolts, % x 6 in., smaller or shorter, 

d, 40 off; cut thread, 35 and 2%; larger or 

Machine bolts, with h. p. nuts % x 4 in., smaller 

rolled thread, 40 and 10; cut thread, 40: larger 

er, 30. Lag bolts, cone point, 45. Square h. p. nuts, 

10 off list; tapped, $1.90 off list. Hexagon, h. p 

$1.90 off; tapped, $1.70 off. C. p. c. and t. hexa- 

ill sizes, blank, $1.60 off; tapped, $1.40 off. Cold 
mi-finished hexagon nuts, 50 and 10 off. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—There is a good volume of 
ngquiry for small lots of steel for whatever deliveries 
ire able to make. So far there is not much de- 
mand for steel in this territory for Government require- 
ments, the only new order for Government work re- 
ported being for 3000 tons of plates for boilers placed 
with a Cleveland shop by the Washington Steel & Ord- 
Company. The French inquiry for 21,000 tons of 

ight rails, which has been pending for several weeks, is 
pected to result in the placing of the order this week. 
and uncertainty as to their car supply have 
ised among the Cleveland mills and blast fur- 
erests owing to the issuance of the preferential 





lists by the Government Railroad Board, this 

to the omission of pig iron and steel from this 
manufacturers claim that unless a modifica- 

made their available car supply will be reduced 

t " cent of what they have been furnished. The 
for semi-finished steel is active. A Cleveland 

= sold 2000 tons of open-hearth sheet bars at 
, rompt shipment and has declined offers of the 
_ e for the third quarter. A Cleveland consumer 
has hased 1000 tons of Bessemer sheet bars from 
. irgh district mill at $90 for July delivery. 
t some feeling that the war situation will cause 
: ‘in the automobile production, but there is no 
- of this so far in the volume of specifications 
_ mills are getting from the automobile plants, 
he ontinue heavy. Some inquiry has come from 
. ultural implement trade for contracts for the 





‘ of 1918, but these are not being considered. 
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In structural lines the King Bridge Company, Cleve- 
land, was the only bidder for the convention hall to be 


erected in Cleveland, requiring about 3250 tons of steel. 
This company’s bid was approximately $178 a ton for 
the steel fabricated and erected, and it asked for 600 
days to complete the work. Plates are very firm and 
are being quoted at 7.50c. to 8c., Cleveland. One Pitts- 
burgh district mill has advanced its price to 7.50c. on 
plates and 4.50c. on structural material. Bar iron is 
quiet and firm at 3.50c., Cleveland. Hard steel bars are 
quoted at 3.15c. to 3.25c. at mill. We note the sale of 
1000 tons for shipment East at the latter price. Sheets 


continue in heavy demand and prices are firm at 7c. to 
7.50c. for No. 28 black; 6.75c. to 7.50c. for No. 10 blue 
annealed and 9c. to 10c. for No Ware- 
house prices are unchanged at 4.50c. for steel bars, 5c. 
for structural material, 7c. for plates and 7c. for 
annealed sheets. 


28 galvanized. 


blue 


Old Material.—The market is firm, but on the whole 
quiet, although there is a very active demand from foun- 
dries for cast scrap, and borings and turnings are mov- 


ing freely, transactions in the latter grades being 
largely between dealers. Cast scrap is about $1 a ton 
higher and turnings have been marked up slightly. 


Sales of stove plate were made during the week at 


$16.50, but as high as $17.50 is now being asked. Rail- 
road wrought sold by the Michigan Central Railroad 


last week is understood to have brought $38.65 gross. 


We quote, f.o.b. Cleveland, as follows: 
Pe Gross Ton 
Steel rails .... $26.50 to $27.00 
Steel rails, rerolling 36.00 to 37.00 
Steel rails under 3 ft 31.00to 3200 
lron rails TU CTELT a ‘ . 33.00to 34.00 
Steel car axles . ae 15.00 to 47.00 
Heavy melting steel 7.50to 28.00 


23.50to 24.00 
7.00to 38.00 
Oto 19.00 


Carwheels . _ : 
Relaying rails, 50 lb. and over 
Agricultural malleable 


Railroad malleable 24.00to 25.00 
Light bundled sheet scrap 17.75 to 18.50 
Per Net Ton 
Iron car axles ..... $46.00 to $47.00 
Cast borings . 11.75 to 12.25 

Iron and steel turnings and drillings. 11.25 to 


11 75 


1 o0 to 00 


No. 1 busheling 


No. 1 railroad wrought 00 to 32.50 
No. 1 cast .. bits 2300to 24.00 
Railroad grate bars . wewak . 16.50to 17.00 
Stove plate ........ ‘ 16.50to 17.00 
Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 15, 1917. 

Pig Iron.—There is a constantly increasing pressure 
by buyers for deliveries on old contracts and also for 
new contracting. A great deal more iron has been 
purchased quietly for shipment in the first half of next 
year than is generally realized and some of the fur- 
naces are now becoming more reluctant to take on much 
business at the minimum prices quoted. Southern iron 
for prompt shipment is now obtainable at $40, Birming- 
ham only, but for strictly last quarter delivery this 
price can be shaded about $2 with some interests. 
Quotations for the first half of next year range all the 
way from $36 to $40, Birmingham basis, but no sales 
have been made at the last-named price for that de- 
livery. Northern foundry has been advanced to $43, 
Ironton, for prompt shipment and is quoted around $40 
to $42 for shipment in the first half of next year. 
Basic and malleable are both firm on the same basis. 
Buying of foundry iron in the past few days has been 
confined mostly to small lots, but the total tonnage 
runs the average up to a respectable figure. Indiana 
melters have lately bought quite freely for shipment in 
the first half of 1918. The Ohio silvery irons are very 
searce for this year’s shipment and quotable figures 
are hard to obtain. However, for the first half of next 
year, 8 per cent iron is bringing $50 at furnace. The 
general open inquiry for all kinds of iron is light, but 
the quiet business under negotiation is heavy. Only 
a few sales of Virginia iron have been made in this 
territory in the past few days. 


Finished Material.—The warehouse price on No. 10 
blue annealed sheets has been advanced to 7.50c. and 
the mill quotation to-day on No. 28 black sheets is 
7.65c. and on No. 28 galvanized 9.65c., f.o.b. cars, 
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e only i parity of sentiment as to prices. In Birn 


! t } e¢ made in the past few days, but week a furnace company, which sold a 
‘ther quotations ( erv firn J ‘ report . ery wn furnace iron at $38, on special requ 
c’00 I in¢ ‘ ‘ | late there ha nee ‘ Lome secured additional iron for this « 
all Lo! Y rel I ret a , exc tne Varrant yaras at 359. Thu the superior 
ipply Hoot nd ' are also lema ' a lower price than the inferior, the latte 
he om re i f é t gotten through a broke Brokerage pig 
on tims average 51 per ton over furnace iro! 
Wi yperatol not being as quick to charg 


able price Car service is still bad 
exodus continues at a rate that has fir 
alarming Not only have hordes of 
egroes gone North, but there is develop 
evel f raw hands. Operators contemp 
neasures to stop it. We quote, per gro 
sirmingham district furnaces, for any n¢ 


prices ‘ ‘ (with §$ to $36 for 1918), as follows: 
Al] +} } } 14) ) ner é ‘ é 
muoted oO ne ; , ) ) 0 « . 
‘ ract busi ) é } pt o1 
f re hip ‘ I 
tr Wi ( i! é nr | ' 
shipn e) 2 ner ne oO t pl e! ‘ 
ages pa' Af a : . Bars.—Steel bars, in carload lots, f.o.b. B 
» : { t nie t ré T ) t? : T ai *) e H) ve 
Pocahonta ™ . . 5c. to 4c.; iron bars, 3.50c. to 3.75c. 
being ) : ne ent ti Lt ation is ; s ] 
3 Cast-Iron Pipe.—While there is a cont 

fiving so! ou a ina ( area uf ny con » > . . . 

] ! ‘ 4 ; ack of specifications on account of price ad 
iderapile extent. a . . . 

arge Argentine order, supplemented by fill 
‘ > ‘ : ey ra rh< oT “OX IMATeLY \ 

Old Material.—A gener: iva approximately keeps the leading interest busy on water pipe, 
Oe 1 ton h peen mad on a vracdt o! crap t 1s ee | . : . : 

Cc. a U a mas p. | pipe for the oil fields is also in continuou 
rep 1 that Ea are pi ‘ Output is the equivalent of cars offered. W 
crap to be moved promptt) —— per net ton, f.o.0. Birmingham district sho 
vance in 1reig a oe OUUUSSS RAS BSG SUUK lows: 4 in., $53; 6 in. and upward, $50, with $ 

Port iy hrinvinge < t the eav . oO . th. 1 14 ¢ : 
effect in bringing ou ere. —_— for gas pipe and special lengths. 
the steel fir he followit re deal price 





Sab wt » ase ; +] ae Ohio lob Cts 7 a Coal and Coke.—Coal and coke are featured n 
gees y difficulty in getting cars than by prices. Dealers 

= : : ire satisfied with prices, but the labor supply 
( ing an acute proposition with the constant Northen 
el : exodus Spot milling steam coal is around a minimur 
H of $3.50, with blacksmithing at $5 and $6. 


ard beehive coke brings $14 for spot and $1 
‘acts as an average, with prices higher 


neces Furnace coke is hardening at a minin 


Old Material.—All kinds of cast scrap hav 


price, following the demand incident to 
prices, while steel scrap 
eake wing to the large supply coming I 
d for other reasons. The mai 
hole, in a very comfortable position, with N 
‘ ninery oo to > t higher We quote per gro 
. ° R not} lictrict + d as follows: 
Birmingham ES PO, 
GHA \ M 
Pig Iron. re e weel ti 
é M near : } ‘ 
ha 118% t é é 1iff i 
( il I . to } ni eel 
re ¢ tiv t : i Ay ] trat , f ting eo} ty, ‘ the . 
ee ee Re Si a eee ae, St. Louis 
ch lal vr 1918 ery, on wi there had St. Louris, Mo., May 14 
been prio} rrangement, a per t wed Pig lron.—Demand for pig iron has s! 
mediately by anoth d lackening during the week, but the actual t1 
For ist larts cr 19] U terest 6, have fallen off because of the inability ol 
$37 : 600 t 8, the ( elle to get together. This has been parti 
made M e ae ed, n cases where 1918 contracts in double t 
ead > . DoH 17 de tne were a prerequisite to getting tonnage fo! r 
we Se East lelivery. In consequence, the sales for the 
é 0 ‘ ‘ ) probably not in excess of 5000 tons, in amo 
! tere \ m 800 tons downward. Prices range fri 
ing for 1918 earl; t t ; iota mingham, for No. 2 Southern foundry for 
{ rd 1 end the week to $4 e rest of delivery down to $36 for first half of 1918, v 
this year, and $36 for 1918 delivery TI I nte large proportion of the furnace representati 
est is out p onti! harge $5' 1918 de for $40 for practically all deliveries. Son 
livery, and it e s $38 One of th Lake Superior charcoal iron have been n g 
maller concerns sold two lots of spot sp ysi as $50, furnace. Broadly speaking, the salé 
ron at $40 and $41.50 in the ¢ 0 trict for t entirely dependent upon the acuteness of th: 


half. This le represents around $37 and $38 regu- he willingness of furnaces to sell, and pric¢ 
lar foundry. When this spot metal was put on the maz accordingly. 
ket by wire, offers for it on the part of consumers 


Coke.—Transactions in coke for last-half : 
varied as much as $3 per ton, evidencing a wide dis- with 1918 in addit us 


some few for first half of 









17, 1917 





with prices held firmly at the figures last 


leferred delivery, while nearby and spot sal 
’s need. By-product coke, so far as k 


territory 


possibilities are concerned, is 
rket for 


the ma some time to come 


shed Iron and Steel.—Consumers are not pres 
} } . j 


ts, chiefly because of their knowledge of 
al impossibility of getting them through 
demand on existing contracts is also being 
le in the way of satisfaction from t | 
ves who acknowledge themselves helpless lr 
situation. Movement out of warehouse is 
capacity of the working forces to | 
ipplies on hand. 
N 
’ d ; N 


‘id Material.—A better tone is apparent in the scrap 


ind because of the prices developing at othe: 


is becoming possible in some instances to ship 
the St. Louis territory, especially to the nort 
In consequence, the dealers are feeling mor: 


o buy and are covering shorts freely. Mills 
egun to buy and in some cases are taking all the) 
The present demand is chiefly for steel scrap 
general need for material has caused an advance 
st reports in many items on the list. 
the St. Louis territory, one of 15 miles and the 

) miles, were bought by a dealer during the week, 
rails will come on the market, as they 
ip to relaying value to a large degree. These ar 
material. Lists out during the week included 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 400 tons; Frisco, 800 
Wabash, 4000 ; Mobile & Ohio, 1500 
Pacific, 2000 tons. We quote dealers’ prices, 
stomers’ works, St. Louis industrial district, as 


Two Smai 


soon 


tons tons; 


: 0 to & 
reroll y 
| } ft { Ito 
t I t sub 
; iT 
tT) te 
i me v el 
y ion 
y 22.00 
b l t 00 
y l¢ no Tf 
() 
P Vet To 
ba at 
} ) 
¢ ) 
2 l ove 
ya 
fo { nt 
‘ 


San Francisco 


SAN FRANcisco, CAL., May 8, 191 


_ 
all concerns 


manufacturing steel 
perating at capacity, with the exce 
iral fabricators. The latter are suffering 
business on account of the prohibitive 
Their work is confined largely to i 
vernment building. Both in ship build 
structures, the tendencies are 
Con- 


mercia 





practicable. 
which stimul: 
inforcing materials. The export in- 
bars and plates are very numerous, 

n be done under existing circumstances to 
intage of this business. Premium prices on 
steel commodities have become so general that 


‘ den Col where 


struction 








ngs are on the increase, 








Y re 


sh ets, 
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Structural Material The 
fabricated i ‘ 
eo nary ; W , ( 
‘ me vO nned rea [ the war \ few 
eu a 4 y ) , it the ‘ 
por tra I ne i nave airead\ e€ et 
Struc 1] ma ria ca I ) 1oted at ‘ 
[ ersal plates < iid San Fran 0 
ft! he Ea or delive n the ‘ i quarter, 19 
By paying a premium of about $10 a ton it is possible to 
get material in thre r four nt} The MeClint 
Marshall Compal na een a i ed the ontract to 
ipply 300 tons « tructural for Government tore 
houses in Honolulu The .Shrader Iron Works, Sar 
Francisco, has fabri ited the steel, and is erectir ge the 
frame for a new business block at 127 Market Street 
Plates.—Stocks are badly demoralized by the scarcity 


of materials and uncertainty of future deliveries from 
the mills. Jobbers juipped to take care of 
their domestic trade that they are compelled to 
premium offers abroad 
juoted by jobbers at 8.50c 


Sheets.—The tuatior 


are so ill-e 
iynore 
Tank 


from plates, %4 in., are 


has grown steadily worse, 
o that sheets are getting to be almost as scarce a 
plates. The San Francisco price on No. 10 blue annealed 
from the mills is 7.75c. Flat galvanized is quoted by 
manufacturers at 9.85 aid down in San Francise« 
Jobbers quote No. 10 blue a ealed at 8.50 N oO 
flat galvanized priced at 10.8 ind No ind 14 
flat ailvanized at 9.0 Blue ealed ! nt r tk 
00 tons Is to be ipphed f Paradise im t 
project in Northern ( ornia tl immer 

Wrought Pips Standard od nave been ad 

i t the past \ or I iZ a 
oO int pipe propo! the i 
pendent con D ric he mill ro! 
16 to 18 mont! Blac .-l ‘ than 18 t : 
ire quoted | e! it ) £ i j | t 10 
In carload t rice 1.40c., respe 
tively. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Busi the ( t has fallen 
ff in the past month « There o very important 
Vater supp . ‘ t pl ‘ il i tne 
time 1s not | pitious for u t ‘ ensive munici 
il improvement tI é 0 onal export 
rder he p to poring ip tne era ive ire t nage 
pila ed I price or : tt i oO ‘ 
and larger, class B and hea h cde I 


for class A and ga | 


Pig Iron.—An average price of about 


eported on No 1 i ] ry tor ade ery to Sar | ancisct 
int it ta i | ‘ irvest foundrie 
pred a eT i nortaLre r x rie her he 
J Coe nand W I en exna a 
Coke. Sp { t I 2% ! put IDT ‘ at ”) 
days are offered at $28 


Old Materials.—High pric ind fair weather have 


brought to market large p f 1 mate 
all grades, and yer rep ghtly lo rate 
Dealers nowe' ire nelined te demand rer rY 
wherever possible. First-class ste¢ rap to be had 
as low as $20, though sale of mall quantities are 
frequent at $21. Cast iron scrap ) ast week from 


The railroads 
as high as $35 for miscellaneous railroad scrap, but no 


S28 to S30. 


are reported to be asking 
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sales are on record at this figure. Mixed steel scrap 
is selling around $19; heavy machinery cast at $27.50; 
wrought at about $21; light cast at $18 and burnt cast 
at $16.50 or lower. 


New York 
NEw YorK, May 16, 1917. 
Pig Iron.—The foundry iron market is very quiet 


and there is no activity in steel-making grades. In 
foundry irons sales foot up only a few thousand tons, 
of which the largest is a lot of 1500 tons of No. 2 


foundry, sold to a New Jersey melter for delivery the 
first half of next year, the iron being divided between 
eastern and western Pennsylvania furnaces at current 
quotations. An up-State foundry bought 1000 tons of 
No. 2 for delivery the last half of this year and the 
first half of next, and two lots of 500 tons each for 
delivery the first half of 1918 were sold to New Jersey 
foundries. In spite of the dullness prices are firm 
and for No. 2X foundry iron $43.75, delivered at tide- 
water, seems to be the minimum quotation. Buffalo 
prices continue to show considerable irregularity. We 
quote at tidewater for early delivery as follows: 


ie, Ye RS Boa ie ra . .$44.75 to $45 


No. 2 X ae eee > ot 13 


75to 44.2 
ee a pa heh ke ae . 43.25 to 43.7 
Boutiern No. 1 SOuUnary. .sccctucves 43.00 to 44.00 
Southern No. 2 foundry and soft 41.00 to 42.00 


Ferroalloys.—There is somewhat less tension in the 
ferromanganese situation and spot domestic alloy is 
now quoted at $400 to $425, delivered, with material 
on contract obtainable for delivery this year at about 
$350 to $375. Inquiries from consumers, large or small, 
are not insistent, and but little is reported sold in the 
last week. Important in recent developments are the 
steps being taken by the Government to ascertain the 
supply of alloy in the country. The alloy committee 
of the Council of National Defense, on which the manu- 
facturers of ferromanganese in this country have a 
representative, and the importers one, are sending tele- 
grams to the various consumers requesting the amount 
of alloy they have on hand and how much they expect 
to require for consumption this year. So far as the 
English supply is concerned it is believed that assur- 
ances have been given that a fairly large amount will 
be available, though it is estimated that it will not be 
as much as the average for 1916, which was 7500 tons 
a month. While the receipts in April have probably 
been the lowest in any month for some time, the pros- 
pect for May is better, as the advices to one importer 
are that he will receive considerably more than he did 
in April and because another importer is now receiving 
licenses for shipment after having had none since 
February. The unusually high price of 90c. to $1 per 
unit for manganese ore has resulted in the successful 
working of small deposits in the West and shipments 
of this ore are now coming to Eastern furnaces from 
both California and Arizona. One small mine in 
Arizona is shipping at least a carload a day. A dealer 
in foreign manganese ore states that within a few 
weeks he expects to have afloat several thousand tons 
of Indian manganese ore coming to this country. The 
last sale of this ore was made at 95c. per unit, seaboard. 
Spiegeleisen, 20 per cent, continues strong and active, 
sales having been made in the past week as high as 
$80 furnace. There are inquiries for about 4000 tons 
before the market and the quotation for delivery this 
year is $80 to $85, furnace, with next year’s delivery 
held at about $75, furnace, some business for that 
position having already been done. It is intimated 
that a lower price than $250, delivered, will soon pre- 
vail for most of the high-grade ferrosilicon which will 
be needed for the balance of the year. This material 
has been selling from $200 to $250, delivered, depending 
on conditions. On the 2400 tons of 80 to 85 per cent 
ferrosilicon asked for by the Government last week 
$190.40 has been bid on 1200 tons for delivery in the 
last half of this year and $224 per ton on the other 
1200 tons for delivery in the first half of 1918, both 
f.o.b. plant. 


Structural Material—The report of the Bridge 
Builders and Structural Society, showing that 61 per 
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cent of the capacity of the bridge and structura 
of the country was put under contract in Apri 
as a surprise to the market, in view of the high 
prevailing. The April figures are as high 

average for both January and February, and c 
with the 68 per cent reported in March. Ver, 
business is reported closed in the past week ar 
projects brought before the market have bee 
Among contracts that have been definitely clos« 
be mentioned 300 tons for four bridges for the 
sylvania railroad and 100 tons for a highway 
for the Boston & Maine, both taken by the An 
Bridge Company; 550 tons for several bridges for the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey awarded to th 
Clintic-Marshall Company; 300 tons for an offic 
storage building for the Bridgeport Brass Compa 
the Eastern Bridge & Structural Company, an 
tons for a bascule bridge at Elizabeth, N. J., to the 
Great Lakes Bridge & Dry Dock Company. It is wu: 

stood that the 2000 tons required for hangars for th 
aviation field at Pensacola, Fla., will go to the Virginia 
Bridge & Iron Works. The 500 tons proposed for the 
Eberhart Pencil Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., has been 
abandoned, and it is believed that this is also true of 
several other projects for buildings recently up for 
bids. Among the new undertakings before the market 
in the past week may be mentioned 275 tons for a 
cab shop for the Pennsylvania railroad at Altoona, 
and 125 tons for one bridge for the same railroad; 
100 tons for two bridges for the Boston & Maine and 
800 to 900 tons for water tanks for the Government 
arsenal at Watertown. We quote plain material from 
mill at 4.419c. to 4.919c., New York, the lower price 
in three to four months and the higher for small lots in 
earlier deliveries. It is difficult to secure the lower 
price. For example, some 400 tons of light sections for 
October delivery were sold on a basis of 4.75c., Pitts- 
burgh. For future shipments, 4.169c, seems to be the 


minimum. Shipments from warehouses are 5c. per lb., 
New York. 


Steel Plates.—A new high price has been estab- 
lished for hull plates in the sale of 1000 tons to Canada 
at 10.40c., Pittsburgh. The 10,000 tons of tank plates 
reported sold last week at 7.50c., Pittsburgh, go to two 
different companies, 5000 tons each, and cover the third 
quarter. It is doubtful that tank plates can be obtained 
for quick shipment in a large lot for less than 7.25c., 
1500 tons having been sold under such conditions at 
this price, but it is difficult to establish a market and 
some credence must be given to the statemgets of some 
sellers that 6.75c. is minimum, and accordingly we 
quote this price with little knowledge where such 
material may be obtained with any degree of prompt- 
ness. The wide range of prices is indicated in an offer 
to a mill of a few hundred tons of marine steel at no 
less than 20c. per lb., and for delivery several months 
hence. The mill has as yet not accepted the offer. We 
quote mill shipments of universal and tank plates at 
6.919¢. to 7.669¢., New York, with little available before 
the last quarter, and ship plates at 8.169c. and higher, 
New York, the price depending on the outcome of each 
individual bargaining. We now quote plates out of 
store at 7.50c., New York. 


Other Finished Steel—Higher prices have been 
made on tin plate for export. An equivalent of 50,000 
base boxes have been sold at $13.50 for the last quarter. 
An offer of $25.75, New York, has been made for 100, 
000 double boxes for first half of 1918 without accept 
ance as yet. One exporter has had a quotation from 4 
mill of $15 per base box. Prices are generally wild; for 
example, one office has received prices on wire rods 0! 
$80, $90, $91 and $95 per gross ton. Business has bee? 
done at $85 and $87.50 on about 600 tons, and a late 
quotation on 1000 tons is $90. On small billets 5% 
per Ib. has been asked. On about two carloads of ash- 
can bands, on which about $5 per ton above bar prices 
is usually asked, a mill has quoted an advance over steel 
bars of $25 per ton for delivery in several months, but 
the buyer, without success it is believed, offered $40 
per ton above the bar price if he could have delivery 
in three or four weeks. An inquiry for 25,000 tons 


' 
y 
i 


of 67%-lb. rails for the Department of the Caucas’s 










not a direct government inquiry from Rus- 
ted. The 20,000 tons for France are about 

France wants 3900 tons of angles 2 in. 

{| upward into the structural mill sizes, but 

is that the buyer does not feel it necessary 

re than 3.50c. per lb. An unusual order now 

ited covers 500,000 scythes for Russia, re- 

the first part of perhaps a total of 6,000,000 

[here is some evidence that contractors for 
buildings are striving to secure reinforcing 

than the going market, some of this, in- 

y for the purpose of making bids. Included 

large tonnage for the Rock Island Arsenal. 

v teel bars at 4.169c. to 4.669c., New York, with 
absence of any sizeable purchases, and iron 

1.169¢., New York. From New York district 

; we quote iron bars at 4.60c. and steel bars 


Cast-Iron Pipe——The high price of pig iron evi- 

deterred municipalities from placing orders 

only inquiry of any importance that has ap- 

one for 500 tons from the Commissioners of 

ict of Columbia on which bids will be taken 

Private buying is fairly active. Carload lots 

‘lass B and heavier, are now quoted at $55.50 

pe! ton, tidewater, with class A and gas pipe taking 
of $1 per ton. 

Old Material—The troubles of the old material 
are multiplying, due in part to the increasingly 
problems connected with labor and in part to 
tude of the Government as to cars. Owing to 


th stment of many men for military service, scar- 
y of labor has increased and as high as 37'%c. per 
hour is being paid. Some men who last year were 


ge $2 per day are now being paid $3.75. It is 
reported that the Government will give shippers of 

ind coal preference over shippers of scrap and will 
livert gondola cars from the scrap business. Scrap 


dealers say that if this policy is carried out it will 
cau ery serious embarrassment to the steel mills, as 
the scrap can easily be unloaded from gondola cars 


magnets, but in the case of other cars hand 
labor is necessary and it is next to impossible to add to 
ber of laborers employed. There is marked 
in railroad wrought and machinery cast and 
pecially of machinery cast, have advanced 
Brokers quote buying prices as follows to 
ers and producers, per gross ton, New York: 
lting steel scrap (for ship- 


» eastern Pennsylvania). ...$22.50 to $23.00 
el rails (short lengths) or 


ent heavy steel scrap 24.50 to 25.00 
TREE etwas baeusees ..+-. 43.00to 44.00 
- See «aan awe dsebebeuen 35.00 to 35.50 
1 SteOGl CRY BRIG. 6 ccs cececeen 46.00 to 47.50 
road wrought. +uaeves 4 40.00 to 41.00 
ron track scrap...... .... 34.00to 35.00 
rd wrought, long ........... 33.00to 33.50 
re need eke b6Eee Cee m 7.50 to 8.00 
eh Sa 13.50to 14.00 
DO CUD dct cecseccaa 12.50to 13.00 
rings and turnings.......... 12.00to 12.50 
ron pipe (not galvanized or 
d) ; d bs .---- 20.00to 20.50 


to the slow delivery of pig iron machinery 

very active demand and prices have been 
ip fully $2 per ton. Dealers in New York 
srooklyn are quoting as follows to local foun- 


yross ton: 


ery cast on as te 
cast (column, building 
> .. 1 coesee SBO00tO 26.50 
(radiators, cast boilers, 

a ag ae 22.00 to 23.00 


29.00 to $30.00 


Snares 17.50 to 18.00 
eer ee 17.00 to 17.50 
is whe tebaea .+ee 27.00to 28.00 
st (railroad)..... 24.00 to 24.50 


tional Industrial Conference Board, of which 

W. Alexander is executive secretary, issues 

fice, 15 Beacon Street, Boston, a weekly sur- 

y. istrial news relating to workmen’s compensa- 

es, hours of labor, cost of living, industrial 

8 n, labor supply, Government action on trade 

4 and other subjects of interest to employers. 

ee most part the summary consists of paragraphs 
ng news matter from the daily papers. 
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Buffalo 


BUFFALO, N. Y., May 15, 1917 
Pig Iron.—A fairly good aggregate tonnage of vari 


ous grades has been disposed of during the past week, 


one interest having sold nearly 20,000 tons of all grades, 
covering both 1917 and 1918 deliveries, quite a little 
of it being for first half of 1918. The p irchases con 
sisted principally of small lots, from carloads to 200 o1 
300 tons; but including one lot of 1000 and one of 4000 
tons, foundry grades, for next year’s delivery The 


price range now runs at about $46 to $47 for this year’s 
delivery, with the exception that one producing interest, 
which is selling for prompt delivery only, is taking 
business at less than these figures, and has closed som¢ 
sales at from $43 to $45. This is not affecting the gen 
eral price level of the other furnaces, however, as they 
are unable to furnish all the iron that the inquiry be- 
fore the market would call for at the higher schedule 
of prices, as quoted below. A considerabie tonnage of 
charcoal iron has also been sold during the week for 
next year’s delivery, comprised of only moderate lots 
in each sale. Charcoal iron for prompt shipment is 
almost unobtainable, the price for the small amount 
obtainable for current delivery being $50 to $51.50, f.o.b. 
Buffalo. We quote as follows for 1917 delivery, f.o.b. 
furnace, Buffalo: 


High silicon irons $47.00 
No. 1 foundry 16.00 
No. 2 X foundry 45.50 
No. 2 pial! 15.00 
No. 3 foundry 15.00 
Gray forge 45.00 
Malleable $46.00 to 47.00 
Bask 16.00to 47.00 
Charcoal (nominal) 0.00 to 1.50 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Inquiries from Canada 
have been large, especially for semi-finished products, 
and for bars and ship plates. Domestic inquiry has been 
comparatively quiet, and sales of small volume, and 
in many instances inquiries submitted to mills have been 
declined because of the uncertainty as to the require- 
ments of the Government. 

Old Material.—Dealings for the week have been re- 
stricted and to a certain extent tendencies toward price 
advances have been checked. Railroad malleable and 
locomotive grate bars have, however, advanced quite 
materially, particularly the former, which has gone up 
over one dollar per ton in price. Dealers’ asking prices 
per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo, are as follows: 


Heavy melting steel $27.50 to $$28.00 
Low phosphorus 6.00to 38.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 87.00to 328.00 
No. 1 railroad and machine cast . 28.00to 28.50 
Iron axles 45.00 
Steel axles 45.00 
Carwheels . 26.50to 27.50 
Railroad malleable 17.50 to 8.50 
Machine shop turnings 13.00to 13.50 
Heavy axle turnings i9.50to 20.0060 
Clean cast borings 13.00to 13.50 
Iron rails 29 50to 30.00 
Locomotive grate bar Lk. 00to 18.50 
Stove plate 18.00to 18.50 
Wrought pipe 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 1 busheling ral 22 00to 23.50 
No. 2 busheling sect 14.00to 14.50 
Bundled sheet ray 16.50to 17.00 


Manganese-Ore Movements 


Manganese ore exports from India for the nine 
months ended Dec. 31, 1916, are reported as 466,101 
gross tons as compared with 358,336 tons in the same 
period in 1915. Of the former total the United King- 
dom took 348,192 tons as against 295,640 tons of the 
1915 total. 

British manganese ore imports in February were 
29,767 gross tons. This compares with 32,047 tons in 
January and with 36,625 tons per month in 1916. The 
total for the first two months of 1917 is 61,814 tons as 
compared with 56,622 tons for the same two months 
in 1916. 


The Parsons Mfg. Company, Detroit, maker of auto- 
mobile body hardware, has outgrown its plant and 
leased a new factory at Stanley and Vermont avenues, 
where the floor space will provide three times the pres- 
ent capacity. New equipment will be installed and it is 
planned to have this in operation by June 1. 
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Pane : ‘ 
Tin Plates Advancing and Wire Rods High— 
Ferromanganese Quoted Higher 

(By ¢ b 
[ ( ENGLA M | 17 

The pig-iron market is , but quieter, 1 tin 
plates are strong at 30s. 6d. and upward. Oil tin pla 
have recently sold at : , but e no ( Ferri 
manganese 1s strong nd nominal ibout £44 Semi 
finished steel is du vith offers ng l rod 
for June shipment | id for £27 15s., c.if., Liver- 
pool. We quote a 


Ferromanganese Tighter—Price and Cost of Tin 
Plates Advancing 
(By Mail) 


LONDON, ENGLAND, April 24, 1917.—The 
of war needs continues the dominant feature and seems 
unlikely to be modified for months to come. No abate- 
ment is indicated in the drastic restrictions on the use 
of steel for other than war work, while allotments of 
steel bars to the tin-plate mills have been reduced by 
another 15 per cent since Easter. 

Pig iron is firmer, as already cabled. The home 
trade price of Cleveland iron has been raised to a 
92s. 6d. basis for No. 3, thus placing this material on 
a more reasonable basis compared with Midland brands, 
the price of which was relatively high. F.o.b. 
for Cleveland No. 3 for export have also been raised by 
5s. to 102s. 6d. Iron-makers still cling to the hope 
of some adjustment of maximum prices in other direc- 
tions and the terms quoted are subject to a possible 
revision. Shipments from the Cleveland district con- 
tinue in arrears, and material earmarked for export 
is accumulating in makers’ yards so that licenses are 
being carried over from month to month, while clear- 
ances are confined to France and Italy. A few big ship- 
ments, however, have been made just latel Transit 


pressure 


prices 


lately. 
difficulties have been somewhat remedied, and deliveries 
are ular. Hematite is 


urge an adjustment of the 


to home more reg 
ighter and 
mum rate. 
The stiffness in finished and has lately 
become accentuated, uncontrolled prices having been ad- 
vanced in some cases and makers generally 
the right to revise their prices for orders in hand in the 
of a rise in pig iron. Stafford- 
and steel hoop-makers have put up their 
ton strip is 15s. dearer. Un- 
prevails at all the steel 


1 


at their fullest capacity, and in view 


consumers 
makers maxl- 


iron stee] 


cp wit y 
reserving 


event Lancashire and 


shire 
terms £1 a 


iron 
and gas 
precedented activity plants, 
which are running 
of the 
has almost 


builders, however, are 


intense pressure of war work merchant business 
The heavy requirements of ship- 


being met liberally. 


ceased. 


Easier conditions in semi-finished steel are not likely. 
After special needs, the surplus output is relatively 
and its distribution remains 
supervision. American billets have remained practically 


a dead letter, c.i.f. qi l 


1] 7 ] - sly ‘va 
small, under ciose omcial 


1otations being unobtainable 


Ferromanganese Harder to Obtain 
difficult to 


It is becoming more and mor 


through in ferromanganese, British producers being 
heat ily sold ahead. Near shipme nt is unobtainal le, 
and prices are now round about £40 f.o.b. for loose 
forward shipment, but where urgent demands arise the 
few sellers in evidence seem able to dictate their own 
terms. Recent business for the United States and 


Canada on c.i.f. terms was done, it is claimed, at 
ranging up to about $250 for forward shipment, and the 
demand continues. 

Prices of tin plates are advancing, with the cost 
likely to go higher. The position is growing more 
stringent, because of the greatly curtailed supply of 
steel bars and there is a steadily increasing demand. 


prices 
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Quotations are now on the basis of 28s. 3d. 
20 x 14, f.o.b., and makers whose order bo 
filled chiefly for war work, are much mo 
Export business is very restricted, compa) 
permits now issued, although Allied 
are being met as far as possible. H: 
remains under restrictions, although addit 
ties have been granted lately to dispose of 
not considered suitable for war work. 


being 
nee ds 


Contracts for Sheet Mill Plant 
(By Wire).—T! 
mpany, recently organized to build a 
mill plant at Warren, Ohio, has placed a cont 
the Hunter Construction Company of Yi 


PITTSBURGH, May 16 
steel .: 


Ohio, for its buildings. These are to con 

aisle steel mill buildings from 500 to 600 

each aisle being 75 ft. wide with two 30-ft 

also a warehouse 75 ft. x 250 ft., together with - 


miscellaneous buildings required with the n 
company has placed contracts with the Wes 
Electric & Mfg. Company for all the moto 
equipment will be electrically driven. The Hy 
Foundry & Mach. Company will furnish the m 
other equipment, and Pawling & Harnischfeger 
furnish all the cranes. The output will averag: 
3000 tons per month of high grade sheets fi 
mobile bodies, hoods and fenders and 
furniture. The officers of the company are E. F. Clark, 
president and treasurer; H. M. Steele, vice-president 
and general manager; R. A. Kenworthy, secretary and 
general manager of sales. 


also for 1 


Great Activity in the Youngstown District 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, May 15.—Steel mills are oper- 
ating to maximum capacity, with predictions made that | 
the drafting of young men for the army and the vol- 
unteer enlistments will make the present labor short- 
age more acute. The Wm. B. Pollock Company, erector of 
steel and metal work, has been advertising extensively 
in the past week for unskilled and _ skilled labor, E 
This company has several important contracts on hand, 
two different orders being to supply blast-furnace parts 
for plants in India. The fuel situation is still causing 
concern and steel companies are actively developing or 
operating their coal properties. , 

The Youngstown Iron & Steel Company, now a 
sidiary of the Sharon Steel Hoop Company, is planning 
to start a plate mill that has been idle for ove 
years. The increased demand for plates in shipbuilding 
has caused the company to put the mill in commissiot 
believing that its increased open-hearth capacit; 
provide the additional steel required. The crews 
all-been engaged and activities will commence 

few days. 


The increased prices for boiling as well a 
ance given sheet and tin-plate workers by the pres 
teel market, will make it difficult for the conferees 
| wage conference to be held likely at Atlan! 
City in June. The Amalgamated Association delegat 
will strive to their utmost to hold up prices in 
the divisions governed by the annual agreement. 
price paid puddlers, $11.80 per ton, was neve! 


tne annual 


of before. Neither did the independent manufa 
ever believe that sheet mill men would be wo 
01 he base rates and tin-plate workers 4! : 
has just developed. One year ago, puddl 
arning $8.80 a ton with bar iron selling or 
a i 
The Trumbull Steel Company, Warren, Oh 
employing 5000 men in November. Durt 
week, cold strip mills were placed in operat eing 
trically driven. It is expected to get the t strip : 
mills in commission in October. The building ™® F 
will house the hot strip mills is about con 


2 be 1000 ft. long. 
According to the figures presented by 
Jonathan Warner, the Trumbull Steel Com] 


approximately $15,000,000 worth of business 7 
Not one dollar of this amount consisted of war ore ; 








1917 


ed Iron and Steel f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


ites from Pittsburgh in carloads, per 100 
York, 16.9¢c.; Philadelphia, 15.9c.; Boston, 
falo, 11.6c.; Cleveland, 10.5¢c.; Cincinnati, 
napolis, 17.9¢e.; Chicago, 18.9c.; St. Louis, 
as City, 43.6c.; Omaha, 43.6c.; St. Paul, 
er, 68.6c.; New Orleans, 30.7c.; Birming- 
{5e. Denver, pipe, 76.l¢c., minimum carload, 
tructural steel and steel bars, 83.6c., mini- 
id, 36,000 lb. Pacific coast (by rail only), 
structural steel and steel bars, 75c., mini- 
vad, 50,000 lb.; structural steel and steel bars, 
mum ecarload, 40,000 lb. No freight rates are 
ished via the Panama Canal, as the boats are 

in transatlantic trade. 

Structural Material.—I-beams, 3 to 15 in.; channels, 
- angles, 3 to 6 in. on one or both legs, %4 in. 
ver, and zees 3 in. and over, 4c. Extras on 
pes and sizes are as follows: 


Cents per Ib 


ver 15 in... siundée na wewleewen 10 
over 18 in.. ‘ én sees 10 
6 in., on one or both legs... : 2. 


on one or both legs less than % in 
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per steel bar card, Sept. 1, 1909 70 
ral sizes (except elevator, handrail, 
nd conductor rail) , ‘ 05 
es, under 3 in. wide, as per steel 
Sept. 1, 1909 : we @ WES wee ee 2) to .80 
S Gi WU GRMROR. 6c ct cc cetee i. <a 
lengths, under 3 ft. to 2 ft. inclusive.. BG 
lengths, under 2 ft. to 1 ft. inclusive 50 
» lengths, under 1 ft.. io an ae kre ‘obo 
N ge for cutting to lengths 3 ft. and over. 
Plates. —Tank plates, 4 in. thick, 6 in. up to 100 in. 
7c., base, net cash, 30 days, or % of 1 
count in 10 days, carload lots. Extras are: 
Quality Extras 
Cents per Ib 
| iced ae rak ene Nee vene Caceweesene seee 
teel (not flange steel for boilers)............ 10 
Boile | Ralee Ge. Weeisaaneiwececakane eececes 1§ 
3; M. A.” and ordinary firebox steel plates...... 
Pee Te ry Pee ee ee ee ree $f 
Gee Ge 6.5a06d ceseedetekanecnne das 0 
teel, special extras and prices on application 
Gage Extras 
Rectangular, % in. thick, over 6 in. wide to 100 in. wide. Base 
t ’% in., to 3/16 in., up to 72 in. wide 10 
*] ; in., including 3/16 in., over 72 in. to 84 2 
*] ; in., including 3/16 in., over 84 in. to 96 3 ( 
e] \% in., including 3/16 in., over 96 in. to 100 { 
. ; in., including 3/16 in., over 100 in. to 102 1 
16 in., including No. 8, up to 72 in. wide 15 
. 3/16 in., including No. 8, over 72 in. to 84 25 
: 3/16 in., including No. 8, over 84 in. to 96 
No. 8, including No. 10, up to 60 in. wide 30 
No. 8, including No. 10, over 60 in. to 64 35 
ind not less than 10.2 lb. per sq. ft. will be 
+ in. 
ust be ordered 4 in. thick on edge, or not 
11 lb. per sq. ft. to take base price. 
ie, ordered less than 11 Ib. per sq. ft., down 
t of 3/16 in., take price of 3/16 in 
rdered weight 3/16 in., take No. 8 price 
, ordered weight No. 8, take No. 10 price. 
Width Extras 
Oo: BAW ak, NL acceas dawadeie dee cass 05 
O 230 i. MeeNN Es 4u0 dc bdedededeaseeaee 10 
O 126 Bh, SOs cuncwss eda teeenbecuns 15 
© 120 Bi. TRGNWG sc cc cecdecetaceceanes 25 
CO 2G TE: Ges ca dace buwabeeas bens 50 
C600 SOS CO FESO eaSRObHDEDES sceedvevcesseos B08 
Length Extras 
ites 80 ft. long up to 90 ft. long............ 05 
es 90 ft. long up to 100 ft. long......... 19 
tes 100 ft. long up to 110 ft. long......... 20 
Cutting Extras 
r rectangular p'ates to lengths 3 ft. and over 
r 3 ft. to 2 ft. inclusive....... ebeceeccoes 25 
er 2 ft. to 1 ft. inclusive..... cowcecoseoece 50 
P 2 Stes nctsvcaasanee bates ecccccccteses 1.55 
. diameter to 100 in......... eeeceeeacees 30 
0 to 110 in. (width extra) ecevcessess 35 
110 to 115 in. (width extra)...... seedubuc 40 
115 to 120 in. (width extra)....... eeecece 45 
0 to 125 in. (width extra).....c.sessss: 55 
123 to 180 in. (width extra). .cccccccceess 80 
0 in. (width extra)......... Seececesses 1.30 
er 3 ft., to 2 ft., inclusive....... eeesesense 55 
2 it, OS'S. Ti Pee ec a cdkavnawaeban dv 80 
: YS St: . cckmak vee ae tarauie Covesedsosees 1.85 
: 8 take circle extras 
c t over four straight cuts, inc. straight taper .10 
ving more than four straight cuts.......... .20 


red to a radius take complete circle extras. 

ling extra for width. 
e Rods.—Including chain rods, $85 to $90. 
: e Products.—Prices to jobbers, effective April 
- e wire Nos. 6 to 9, per 100 Ib., terms 60 days 
ent discount in 10 days, carload lots, annealed, 
alvanized, $4.15. Galvanized barb wire and 


\\ 
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staple B.. ; pa Lec 
anized nails, 1 1 al 
price; shorter thar 
price. Cement coated ni 
48 per cent off list for 
16 off for less thar 


Wrought Pipe.—tThe followin 


Pittsbi 


load discounts on the 


from May 1, 1917, all 


Steel 
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Wi 
ur S ar 
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loads, freight 
Nov. - 
April ie 


1916, on stat 


Above d 
not 
in standard lengths 


scounts a] 


graves more than 


1000-rod 


Boiler Tubes.— Non 
adds 1 te 
tandar¢ 
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Sheets.— Makers’ price 
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The Week’s Prices 


teneenenene 


er Pound for Early Deliver 
C« ‘ New York Ti Lead SI I 
‘lectro- New New St JVew St 
May Lal Ly tic You York Louis Yorl Louis 
9 Oe 51.0 ( Oo { 37 ) 7 
10 64.00 1.37 
te ) 5 
12 50 1.37% 1 
14 3] 65.00 10.45 10.31 9.371, 9.1 
10.37% 9.37% 9.12 
NEw YORK, May 16, 1917. 


Firmness characterizes 
much stronger than others. 
rather inactive. Tin has advanced sensationally and is 
the strongest of the group. Lead ranks second in 
strength on considerable volume. Spelter 
continues firm in a dull market. Antimony, after a re- 
cession, has advanced slightly. 


New York 


Copper.—Conflicting reports are heard as to whether 
the Government has very recently made purchases of 
the metal, some declaring that these have been large 
while others insist that none have been made. It is not 
improbable that some quiet negotiations have been going 
on and it is generally assumed that the price involved 
has been around 25c. to 27c. The conviction is becom- 
ing more established that the needs of the Government 
as well as of the Allies will be met at these prices and 
that the quantity involved will be very large. While 
the market has been dull and inactive in the past week 
these considerations have exercised a_ strengthening 
tendency so that the metal is very firm. The quotation 
for third quarter is variously reported at 28.50c. to 
29.50c., at which ‘without doubt some have been 
made, while fourth quarter delivery is around 27c. to 
2c. The market for early delivery is entirely nominal 
and quotations are rather indefinite, not much metal 
being available this side of July. The nominal quota- 
tion yesterday for both Lake and electrolytic was 
about 31.50c., New York. There has been no change 
in the London quotation of £142 for spot electrolytic in 
the last week. 

Tin.—Two 


all the metals but some are 
Copper continues firm but 


sales o! 


sales 


important factors have been potent in 


causing the tin market to rise sensationally the past 
week until the quotation yesterday was 65.75c. for spot 
Straits, New York. The first of these influences was 


the recurrence of the announcement that the Govern- 
ment would impose an import duty of 10 per cent on all 
free commodities, including tin. While this is still to 
be fought out, late advices indicate that a revision of 
this proposition is probable, though in the trade some 
tax is regarded as possible. The other important in- 
fluence is the large advance in the London market, spot 
Straits having been quoted yesterday at £253, an ad- 
vance of nearly £21 since last week. The this 
is mere conjecture on this side, some attributing it to 
sunken cargoes or to the withdrawal of ships from the 
Atlantic service. Sales in the week have not been 
large, especially in the latter part of last week, but on 
Monday inquiry for 150 tons of spot and nearby metal 
appeared, part of which was sold. Yesterday there was 
inquiry but heavy sales were reported, probably 
150 to 200 tons, mostly for nearby delivery. Arrivals 
up to and including May 15 were 2680 tons, with the 
quantity afloat 

Lead.—Business has been widespread in a fairly 
active market and good sales have been reported. The 
announcement last week by the leading mining paper 
that the Government’s requirements for May and June 
would be only 2500 tons caused some producers to sell, 
resulting in the more active market. Late in the week 
May metal sold at 10.25c., St. Louis, with June metal 
offered at 10.12%c., St. Louis. Sales are reported to 


cause of 


less 


35.97c. 


have been made in the East at 10.45c. and 10.50c., New 
York, the latter being the quotation yesterday. The 


strength of the market is due to the expectation that 
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there will not be metal enough to go around he 
Government’s needs are supplied, some large lucer 
withdrawing largely from the market. One er re 
ports that a carload of lead for May-June de 
recently at 11.62%c., New York. The quotat 
American Smelting & Refining Company is 

at 9.50c., New York, on contract. 

Spelter.—The market continues pract 
changed at 9.37%c. to 9.50c., New York, or 9 
9.25¢c., St. Louis, for prompt and May prim: 
metal. Sales of fair-sized lots are reported 
prices, but the volume is not large. Trading 
and spasmodic and the activity that was ex; 
follow the Government purchase announced 
has not materialized. It is now stated that 
tity of prime Western spelter really bought by the ( 
ernment was only 225 tons, the remainder being ; 
up of 6703% tons of grade A and 3440% tons 
B. So small a sale of ordinary spelter 
little effect on the market as a whole. 
frain from quoting beyond June delivery. 


could have but 
Prod >: re. 


Antimony.—After dropping the past week t 
as 22c. for nearby delivery, the market has 


again stif- 
fened, due to supplies getting into strong hands and 
sales are now reported at 26c. to 26.50c., New York 


for Chinese and 


strong. 


Japanese grades. Futures are very 


Aluminum.—Spot metal, No. 1 virgin, 98 to 99 per 


cent pure, is unchanged at 59c. to 61c., New York, for 
early delivery. Demand is reported as quiet. 
Old Metals.—The market 


is higher. Dealers’ 


selling 
prices are as follows: 
Cents per Ib 
Copper, heavy and crucible. . .. . 29.00 to 30.00 
Copper, heavy and wire..............28.00 to 29.00 
Copper, light and bottoms............. 26.50 to 27.00 
EASE, BORG oo 6 cares Cis eeeds oer 19.00 to 20.00 
Brass, light vee Sais Gielen - 15.00 to 16.00 
Heavy machine composition...........25.00 to 26.50 
N 1 yellow rod brass turnings............. 19.00 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings.20.00 to 22.00 
Ln. WORST so cnsa nes ceeds ons enews Gena 9.99 
Ls ad SE .waxcavecéenve Sean 008 One eee 9. 
Zine ] 
Chicago 
May 10.—Copper is fairly active, in consequence of 


Lead con- 
being 


unim- 


which prices show a tendency to advance. 
tinues to show strength, the demand seemingly 
greater than the available supply. Spelter is 
proved. Tin is considerably higher, consumers being 
anxious to buy because of the proposed tariff on its im- 
portation. Antimony at last shows a stronger face for 
the reason that it is more difficult to procure. We 
as follows: Casting copper, 31c.; Lake, : to 32.75 
electrolytic, 33c.; tin, carloads, and small lots, 6% 


quote 
32.50c. 
66c., 


lead, 10.50c.; spelter, 9.25c.; sheet zinc, 19c.; oriental 
antimony, 28c. to 30c. On old metals we quote buy 
ing prices for less than carload lots as follows: ( Copper 
wire, crucible shapes, 26c.; copper clips, 26c.; copper 
bottoms, 23c.; red brass, 23c.; yellow brass, 1%c.; lead 
pipe, 8.50c.; zinc, 6.50c.; pewter, No. 1, 35c.; tinfoil, 40¢ 


block tin, 45c. 


St. Louis 
May 14.—Metals have been rather quiet during the 
week and closed to-day: Carload lots, lead, 10.0%. 


spelter, 9.25c. to 9.50c. Less than carload lots: Lead 
10.75c.; spelter, 10.50c.; tin, 65¢.; copper, 34.9V¢ mal 
Lake and 34c.*for electrolytic; Asiatic antimony, 


In the Joplin district, ore prices were strong and 2™ 
blende sold at $80, top price basis of 60 per cent m tal 


o-* 
> 


ranging down to $70, with the average held | eft 
for the district by the strength of the second grade ore 
Calamine ranged from $35 to $40 per ton, basis of - 
per cent ore, with the average for the district at ™ 
because of the strength of the second grades. a 
ore was very strong at $120, basis of 80 per cen’ t metal 
with the district average at the same figure. Operators 
are stiffening in their prices and further advances a 
expected during the week. On miscellaneous *™ 
metals we quote dealers’ buying prices as 00” 
heavy ' 
and coppet 
zine, 6.5065 


re 


Light brass, 12c.; heavy yellow brass, 13c.; 
brass and light copper, 19c.; heavy copper 
wire, 22.50c.; pewter, 25c.; tinfoil, 36c.; 
6c.; tea lead, 3.50c. 


lead, 
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JN AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


Revenue Bill Has Depressing Effect on 


Market, Which Rallies Later 
New York, May 16, 1917. 

rude and highly unsatisfactory war revenue 
h if enacted in anything like its original shape 
sult in incalculable damage to the business in- 
the country, had a depressing effect on the 
week and numerous declines were re- 
There was, however, no violent break, for the 
inderlying strength of the couritry was recog 
nd it was not believed possible that the bill 
passed without being amended in many im- 
particulars. An important event of the week 
‘resumption of gold shipments by Canada. Last 
" lay $16,000,000 was received in New York and 
‘k’s total was $48,000,000, while the total for 
ir to date is about $382,000,000. Most of the 
Ca in gold was turned over to the Federal Reserve 
The monthly statement of unfilled tonnage of 
ted States Steel Corporation, showing an in- 
of 471,439 tons and making the unfilled tonnage 
exceed 12,000,000 tons, come as a distinct surprise to 
W St 
the beginning of the present week, the revenue 
hich has been described by the New York Times 
“patchwork blanket which has been superimposed 
e existing scheme of taxation,” seemed certain to 
nded, as the hearings in the Senate are making 
ng impression and the feeling in the stock market 
mproved. Losses and gains were, however, about 
equally divided. The range of prices on active iron and 
trial stocks from Wednesday of last week to Tues- 

lay of this week was as follows: 


last 


reet. 


\ ( com.. 22%- 24% Int. Har. of N. J., 
4 pref.. S0%- 83 COG st evewaes 107 44-110 
\ com, 39%- 43 Int. Har. Corp., 
\ ref 103 -105% GOR. <stnnasas 75 - 76% 
{ & Fdry., Int. Har. Corp., 
.. 61%- 66% ion ae ate 103 -103% 
& Fdry., Lacka. Steel 80%4- 86% 
115%4-116% Lake Sup. Corp 17%- 18% 
, com 63 - 67% Lima Loco. ... este 53 
\ , pref .-102% Lukens, Ist pref......101% 
\ pre .133 Midvale Steel 54%4- 57% 
or TO%- 72% Nat.-Acme ..... 32%- 33% 
Fdries 6l4- 59 Nat. En. & Stm., 
com. 50%4- 57 eee ee 29\%4- 31 
pref 991%, Nat. En. & Stm., 
com.125 -131 ET 90%- 94! 
I N. Y. Air Brake.132%-135 
116%-123% Nova Scotia Steel 91 - 91% 
ref 121 Pressed Stl., com. 70 - 734% 
s 1 113 -113% Pressed Stl., pref.101 -102% 
s om. 85 90 Ry. Steel Spring, 
I.), pref 84 com. .. 45 - 48% 
Fdry., com 23% Ry. Steel Spring. 
; pref ee 96 %- 97 
10%- 44 Republic, com. .. 76 - S1% 
Republic, pref. ..100%-101% 
6%- 7% Sloss, com 16%- 51 
Tool 68 - 68% Superior Steel 33% - 36% 
15 - 48 Un Alloy Steel. . 41%4- 41! 
. com. 59 o 67% vu. § Pipe, com is\- 19% 
ate pref..104 -105% U. & Pape, Met... cas OA 
& Co., pref. 9914-100 U. S. Steel, com..11244-117% 
iry . 67 - 70 U. S. Steel, pref .116%-117 % 
150%-154 Va. I. C. & Coke. 61 - 65% 
Cert. 29%- 31% Warwick ceased : oe 
Steel.116 -123 Westing. Elec 45%- 48% 


107 


American Steel Foundries Report 


\merican Steel Foundries continues to make a 
wing. Its net earnings for the first quarter of 
re $3,104,814, and the surplus, after deducting 
ves, was $2,401,402. The folowing table shows 








for the corresponding months of the previous 
1917 1916 1915 
ngs $3,104,814 $783,707 $89,736 
yme 95,164 23,835 13,278 
ncome $3,179,978 $807,542 +$76.485 
et 311.932 179,848 
rs $2,401,402 $495,610 +$265,333 


Superior Steel Compvany’s Report 


ncome account of the Superior Steel Company, 
‘vania corporation, for the year ended May 31, 
the six months and 26 days, ended Dec. 26, 
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1916, and of the Superior Steel Corporation, a Virginia 
corporation, for the period from Dec. 27 to 31, 1916, as 
filed with the New York Stock Exchange, shows the 
following: 


Midvale Steel Report 

The report of the Midvale Steel & 
pany and subsidiaries, for the 
shows 


Ordnance Com 
ended March 31, 
rate of earnings than recorded 
The first annual report of the 
».775,000 for the 
statement for the past 


quarter 
even a greater 
prior to Jan. 1, 1917 
company indicated net earnings of $3 
year ended Dec. 31, 1916. The 
quarter is as follows: 


Earnings befor charg 
I ~ mor i s ! 
eto of subs Dp oO 
I rve t¢ fe x } 
Dedu Reserve I x 63¢ 
$i4 8 


Interest on M Ss. & O. Company 


bonds outstanding 1,700 


Balance of earnings 13,408,527 


Less reserved for depreciation 1,381,840 
Net profit $12,026,687 
Dividends 

The Driggs-Seabury Ordnance Corporation, quarterly, 1% 
per cent and extra 1% per cent on t) fast preferred, and 1% 
per cent on the second preferred 

The General Electric Company, quarterly, 2 per cent, pay 
able July 14 

The Maxwell Motor, In« quarterly, 24% per cent on the 
common, 1% per cent on the first preferred and 1% per cent 
on the second preferred, all payable July 

The Niles-Bement-Pond Company, quarterly per cent on 
the common, payable June 20, and 1% per cent on the pre- 
ferred, payable May 20 

The Pratt & Whitney Company. quarter 1% per cent on 


the preferred, payable May 21 

The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company 
cent and extra 3 per cent on the 
the preferred, all payable July 1 


. Quarterly, 2 per 


common ind 1% per cent on 


Importers and Makers of Ferromanganese Co- 


operate with the Government 

At a recent meeting of the importers of ferro- 
manganese, located in New York and Philadelphia and 
held at the office of Crocker Brothers, Forty-second 
Street Building, New York, were taken to co- 
operate with the committee of the Council of 
National Defense as to adequate supplies of this im- 
portant alloy for the steel industry. A. A. Fowler, 
resident manager Rogers, Brown & Co., New York, was 
chosen to represent the importers on the steel com 
mittee. As a representative of the producers of ferro- 
manganese in the United States, E. J. Lavino of Phila- 
delphia was also appointed on this committee. As an- 
nounced elsewhere, steps are now being taken to have 
the stocks and the needs of makers for ferro- 
manganese and to expedite shipments from England as 
much as possible. 


steps 


steel 


steel 


The Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Corporation, New 
York, has taken an additional order from the British 
Government for aeroplane motors and parts. The new 
order amounts to $15,000,000, making the total now on 
the books of the company for the British Government 
$30,000,000. This business will not interfere with the 
carrying out of contracts for the United States Govern- 
ment. The Curtiss plant has been inspected and ap- 


proved by officials of the United States Army Board, 
and the Government has an option on the company’s 
production for the next nine months amounting to 
$35,000,000. 










































New Commission Will Not Fix Prices 


All Buying to Be Done for Governments of 
United States and Entente Allies by Joint Agree- 
ment — Competitive Bidding to Be Eliminated 


WASHINGTON, May 15, 1917.—A joint agreement, 
the parties to which will be the governments of the 


United States and the Entente Allies, providing for 
the appointment of a commission empowered to pur- 
chase all the war material of every description that 
may be bought by these governments in the United 


Vv 
States, is now being formulated by Secretary of the 
Treasury McAdoo. According to the present plan, this 
agreement will be simultaneously submitted to all the 
signatory parties and the exchange of ratifications i 
expected to take place within a month or six weeks. 
The personnel of the commission, it is understood, will 


IS 


be limited to Americans and the general direction of 
the buying operations may be vested in a single com 
missioner. 

The objects sought in the appointment of this com 


mission, which will handle the most colossal operation 


ever undertaken by any government or private organi- 


zation, include the elimination of competitive bidding 


for iron and steel products, explosives, clothing, food 
stuffs, and all other supplies required by the armies 
of the United States and the Allies, the guaranteeing 


to the producers of living profits, the standardizatior 
of methods of purchasing and inspection, the simplifica 
tion of distribution and and 
lateral aims bearing juitable allotment 
among the allied armies of the American output of war 
material. 

The expenditures to 
mission will include a 


appropriations, 


transportation other col 


upo! the e 


be made by the proposed com 
part, if not all, of the 
aggregating billion 


be made by Congress on account of the war, practically 


if immense 


several dollars, to 


y 
all of the American loans to the Allies, which may 
amount to three billion dollars before the end of the 


present war, and probably another two or three billior 


dollars of the money of the Allies already planned t 
be spent in this country. It is, therefore, apparent that 
the commission may supervise operations aggregating 
eight or ten billion dollars per annum. 

No interference by the commission with the 


tailed work of upplies for the Ameri 


can army and navy, as now being conducted by the War 


the purchase of 


and Navy Departments, is contemplated at the outset, 
but it is expected that the commission will exercise a 
general supervision over these purchas¢ and ulti 
mately will be consulted as to all new contracts that 
may be made. No attempt will be made to modify ex 
isting contracts or to divert from present destinatio: 
any material actually ordered either for the American 
Government or for those of the Allies 

Elimination of Bidding 


With a view to allaying the apprehensions of 
facturers and dealers, it is semi-officially announced 
that the commission will not undertake to fix prices in 
the ordinary sense of that term. The eliminatior 
competitive bidding by representatives of the allied 
governments will, of course, have a marked effect upon 
but there will still the great factor of 
demand for private purposes and the opinion is ex 
pressed by Government officials that the only important 
effect of the commission on the market will be to pre 
vent further advances and generally to stabilize prices 
While competition will be restricted, there will be 
reduction in demand. On the contrary, through the 
standardizing of methods, it is expected that the com 
mission will be able to utilize to better advantage the 
producing facilities of all industries contributing war 
supplies and thus an actual increase in output is looked 
for. 

The feature of the proposed agreement limiting the 
membership to Americans is based upon the equity 


manu 
, 


Ol 


prices, remaln 


no 


1 


growing out of the fact that the Government 
United States is entitled to consider its ow 

first and to insist that they shall be supplied bef 
sources of the country are drawn upon by 
governments, and that the people of the United 

are supplying the bulk of the money to be expen 

the commission. The familiarity of American 

with the industrial resources of this country als 
it important that they should have the exclus 
rection of the proposed expenditures. The Allie 
benefit greatly, it is pointed out, by the eliminat 
competition, which should reconcile them to placing 
interests unreservedly in the hands of America 
miss 


re 


ioners. 


The announcement that the commission will n 


lertake to fix prices is highly significant, but it 
line with other recent developments in this conn 
The utilization by Secretary Daniels of certain | 
visions of the national defense law and the last 


appropriation act to compel manufacturers to supply 
the Government at prices far below the market, if not 
below cost, under penalty of having their plants seized 
nd operated by the Government, has reacted strongly 
n the minds of many administration officials and the 
results are already apparent in the attitude of the 
Council of National Defense and other officials toward 
The discussion at the Capitol of the pro- 
ions of the pending war revenue bill with its heavy 
incomes and profits and the depressing effect 
upon many industries of the outlook for heavy imposts 
during the period of the war have admonished execu- 
ve officers that manufacturers must be fairly treated 
by the Government if their efficiency and spirit of co- 
operation are to be maintained. Unless the industri 
prosperous there will be nothing to tax, for ob 
the Government cannot support a war by ¢ 
fiseatory methods that must speedily bring about wid 


pread ! 


producers. 


LaAX¢ on 


are 
’ 
OUSIY 


ulin. 


Sub-committees Appointed 


AY 


attempt has been made during the past wee! 
the co-ordination of the various committe 
inder the supervision of the Advisory Comn 
the Council of National Defense. Much co! 
has arisen as the result of the irregular method 
the announcement of these subcommittees 
few of which have been given out here while others 
ive been made public at various other points by mem 
ers supplied with tentative lists of persons W 
acceptance of appointments had not yet reached 
Advisory Committee. The Council of National De 
fense has officially furnished the correspondent of TH 
[RON 


mprove 
icting 
or of 


ion 


pursued in 


hose 





AGE with the following list of subcommittees 
inder the Committee on Raw Materials, Minerals an¢ 
Metals, of which Bernard M. Baruch is chairma! 

\ nur Chairman, Arthur V. Davis, Alumi 
of America, Pittsburgh; E. E. Allyne, Alum 
Company, Clev nd; Joseph A. Janney, Janne > 
Co., Philadelphia 
Asbestos, Magnesia and Roofing Chairman, 
H. W. Johns-Manville Co., New York 
Ir Chairman, Charles F 3rooker, Amer 
Ansonia Conn E. O. Goss, Scoville Mfg. C 
, Conn. : Burton Haselton, Rome Brass Co., Ror ‘ 
H Jones, Detroit Copper & Brass Co B 
i J. Kingsbury, Bridgeport Brass Co Brice 
( i Tar By-Products: Chairman, William H. ©! 
Barr Company, New York 
I d Chairman, Clinton H. Crane, St. Joseph 
New York; Fred. Bradley; Edward Brush, Ameri > 
ng & Refining Co., New York; E. J. Cornish, Nationa! 
(‘o., New York; Harry L. Day; F. ¥. Robertson, U. > Metal 
hiefining Co New York 
230 
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Lirman, L. W. Kingsley, Eugene Munsell & Co 


in Ambrose Monell, International Nickel 
Steel Products Chairman, Elbert H. Gary, I 
tion and American Iron and Steel Institute 
A. Burden, Burden Iron Co., Troy, N. Y 
Lackawanna Steel Company, New York 
Midvale Steel & Ordnance Company, P! 
\ Farrell United States Steel Corpor 
King, Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., P 
M Schwab Bethlehem Steel Corporatior 


\. Topping, Republic Iron & Steel Compar 


rman, Edgar Palmer, New Jersey Z Cc 
Charles W. Baker, American Zin Lead ; 

New York 4. P. Cobb, New Jersey Zinc C: 

Sidney J. Jennings, United State Smelting 

New York; Cornelius F. Kelley, Anaconda 
New York; N. Bruce MacKelvie, Butte & Su 
Co., New York; Thomas F. Moon, Illino Zit 
Charles T. Ort Bertha A. Mining C 

Mo 


committees are on alcohol, lumber, oil, sul 
production, wool, acids and chemicals. The 
Committee also has nominated but not yet 
d a subcommittee on pig iron, iron ore and lake 
rtation, as follows: 
H. G. Dalton, Pickands, Mather & Co... €)] 
Peckitt, president Empire Steel & Iron €C 
iqua, Pa J. H. Woodward, president Woodward 
Woodward, Ala W. T. Shepard, Rogers, 
Buffalo; F. B. Richards, M. A. Hanna & Co., 
Frank Billings, Tod-Stambaugh Company, Clev 
1 Coulby, president Pittsburgh Steamship Con 
nd 


membership of this subcommittee was prema 
announced from Pittsburgh during the past 
presumably by one of its members who was not 
that the selections were tentative until ap- 
the Advisory Committee. Formal approval 
subcommittee will probably be announced within 
bran 
rman Francis S. Peabody of the Committee on 
duction has issued an address to the coal 
of the United States in which he urges co 
in the mobilization of the resources of the 
ind the necessity at the present time of main 
production at the maximum 


Lommittee of Fabricators to Help Government 


al committee of six members of the Bridge 


& Structural Society has been appointed as a 
esolution passed at a meeting of the society 
ago on May 11, “to co-operate with the 

lepartments of the Government and with all 

ns, committees and parties connected with 
supplies to the Government, to the end that 
ties of the fabricating plants of the country 
ost efficiently utilized.” The resolution was 
1use “it is already apparent the Government 
directly and indirectly large amounts of fab- 
teel,” and that “prompt delivery of such steel! 
ghest importance and such delivery cannot 
thout systematic co-operation and organiza 

industry.” 
mount of fabricated business put under con- 
\pril, according to the figures collected by 
George E. Gifford of the society, is no less 

per cent. This corresponds to about 110,000 
ired with about 122,000 tons in March, 
in February and 110,500 tons in January 


ading Carwheel Company, Reading, Pa., has 
order for 15,000 wheels to be made during 
e months. The following corporations will 
ars: Pullman Company, Pullman, III, 500 
oom \merican Car & Foundry Company, Berwick, 
ra ox cars; Pressed Steel Car Company, Pitts- 
’ gondolas; Standard Steel Car Company, 

500 gondolas. 





COST OF DOING BUSINESS 


Reported to the National Pipe and Supplies Asso- 
ciation Meeting Last Week 


The cost of doing business in 1916 and the business 
ILIOOK ame n it Dp Oo! it a meeting ¢ 
t National Pipe and Supplis Associatior Phila 
ade pnhia, at he Bel 1i@-S iH , Ma } nd 10 





Secret iry Wweorg 1) Mel ) t Bu | Pitts 
burgh, presented a statement ised on 7 reports re 
elved. According to this 49 reports. with interest 
harges on both borrowed money and capital included 
showed an average gross p t of 26.15 pe cent, pre 
imably on the volume < sine The cost of doing 
isines averaged SOs < ce and lure et 
pro of 8.05 pe eI x shy The ‘ f doing 
isine er a nul ©1 | ows 
\n interesting sidelight on the cost of doing bu 
r tion to the voltume of usiness was also 
ontributed by Secretary Mellvaine. Tabulated it is a 
follows 
AY Cost 
Bus Né 
\ nt uc gz inte 
Re} otB t < s 
’ . {  41¢ 
0 to 6.76 
Oto 000.006 j ) 
‘ Over $1,000.01 ‘ 


In comparing the volume of business for the first 
four months of 1917 with the first four months of 
1916, it was shown, the secretary stated, on the basis 
of letters from 72 houses, that the volume was 39.83 
per cent greater in point of money, not tonnage 

One of the features of the meeting was an address 


by James Francis Burke, ten years a representative 
in Congress from Pennsylvania, who spoke at length 
on the Liberty Loar In this connection mention may 
be made of a telegram re ed from N. O. Nelson, at 
h Orleans, of the N. O. Nelson Mfg. Company, 
St. Louis, suggesting that membe ubseribe for the 
Liberty bonds on the basis of 2 per cent of th ipital 


tock employed in their company 
Addresses were made on the business outlook by 
|. J. Kennedy, National Tube Company; W. E. Man 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company; John Dun 
ce-president and general sales manager, Wheel 


ing Steel Ww lron Con pany, who ligvve ted the proba 
bility of another early advance in pipe because of the 
high prices for pig iron and billets; by Jame l 


Conran, Standard Sanitary Mfg. Company, who stated 
that the price of enameled ware had advanced 25 per 
ent over the prices of 1915, while the cost advance: 
had been in greater proportion; by L. M. Johnston, 
\ M. Byers & Co., Pittsburgh, and by Clarence \ 


Kellogg, who stated that the Central Supply Associa 
tion will hold its meeting in Detroit on June 13 and 14 
Officers were elected as follows 
dent, L. ¢ Hu 
= r ‘ 
~ mid vice-] I Ss. W Ss Me 
vy Ha ( 
S as re ‘ : 
Ku £. ttst z 
I f Ww ‘ I " & 
s< ( ge & B ms ¥ B Co 
ct ( I.eRB S S Comp 
maha; J. S. § 3 ( 
FY M. She Br OW ( } ! © ir} 
Hunt Dich f ! ? } y g 
Yo g & Va S ( i I ' 
\ r I ] 4. B. Pier ©. N 1 Con 
S Ww. M w.M , Con 
Clevela \ Ford kor N K k ( in 
hiladelphia 


Hill, Clarke & Co., 125 North Canal Street, Chicago, 
after June 1 will be located in a new salesroom at 625 
West Washington Boulevard. 
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PLANS FOR BUILDING SHIPS 


Administration Measure Added as Amendment 
to War Budget Bill 


WASHINGTON, May 15, 1917.—The Administration’s 
bill providing funds for the construction, under the su- 
pervision of the Federal Shipping Board, of a great 
fleet of wooden and steel cargo vessels, was to-day 
added as an amendment to the war budget bill which, 
late this afternoon, was reported by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. This hugé appropriation 
bill, carrying a greater sum than was ever authorized 
by any budget measure in this or any other country, 
adds $562,932,600 to the House bill, making a grand 
total of $3,390,486,381. Of the amount added by the 
Senate Committee, the sum of $405,000,000 is specifi- 
cally appropriated for the use of the Shipping Board 
and the allotment of a further sum of $350,000,000 at 
the session of Congress beginning next December is 
foreshadowed. 

Broad powers are conferred upon the President and 
through him upon the General Manager of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation organized by the Shipping 
Board, but this authority falls far short of that speci- 
fied in recent sensational reports in the daily press to 
the effect that the entire output of the steel mills of 
the country, with the exception of a small amount to 
meet the minimum requirements of the railroads, would 
be commandeered for use in the building of steel cargo 
ships. The President is authorized in addition to all 
other existing provisions of law, within the limits of 
the amounts herein authorized, to place an order with 
any person for such ships or material as the necessities 
of the Government, to be determined by the President, 
may require. The bill provides that “compliance with 
all such orders shall be obligatory on any person to 
whom such order is given, and such order shall take 
precedence over all other orders and contracts except 
those intended to supply the Army and Navy of the 
United States theretofore placed with such person. If 
any person owning, leasing, or operating any factory 
equipped for the building or production of ships or 
material shall refuse or fail to give to the United 
States such preference in the execution of such order, 
at such reasonable price as shall be determined by the 
President, he may take immediate possession of any 
factory of such person, or any part thereof without 
taking possession of the entire factory, and may use 
the same at such times and in such manner as he may 
consider necessary or expedient.” 


Plans for Building Ships 


The Shipping Board has just announced the signing 
of the first contract for steel ships for the cargo fleet, 
which has been awarded to the Los Angeles Shipbuild- 
ing & Dry Dock Company. It covers eight vessels of 
8800 tons each to be delivered in 1918, two in May, 
two in June, two in September and two in October. 
Details of purchase price, etc., have not been disclosed. 

The board also announces that negotiations are now 
on foot for the construction of 250,000 tons of ships, 
chiefly wooden vessels, but including a number of steel 
ships. It is predicted that before the end of 1918, 
1000 ships aggregating more than 3,000,00 gross tons 
will be launched as the result of contracts to be made 
during the next three or four months. Officials of the 
Shipping Board stated to-day that it will not be the 
policy to make public the names of contractors who 
may secure awards for the construction of vessels. 
An exception was made in the case of the Los Angeles 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Company, which received the 
first contract for steel ships of a standardized type 
developed on the Pacific coast and found to be economi- 
cal and in other ways entirely satisfactory. 


Large Freighters Bought 


By direction of President Wilson, Chairman Denman 
of the Shipping Board, has purchased seven large 
freight ships of the Austro-American Steamship Line, 
having a total cargo capacity of 52,600 tons. These 
vessels are among the 14 Austrian ships interned in 
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United States ports. The price paid was $' ‘78 (9 
or $148.64 per ton. These ships can be used i. either 
coastwise or foreign trade, but it is understood wil! pe 
employed for carrying foodstuffs and war ::aterig) 
to the Allies. 

A bulletin issued by the Navy Department an: oun 
that the first of the new submarine chasers bei: » }yj} 
by the Government has been launched at the New Yor, 
Navy Yard. The keel of this vessel, which is of the 
110 foot type, was laid on April 1, but as much work 
yet remains to be done, it will not be ready for use 
before June 15. The second chaser will be put in the 
water at the New Orleans Navy Yard within the next 
10 days. A very considerable fleet of these craft wij) 
be completed by the navy yards and by private ship. 
builders within the next 60 days and more wil! follow 
rapidly. 

The permanent committee on the tin can supply, 
operating under the supervision of the Departments of 
Commerce and Agriculture, and the Council of National 
Defense, has decided to take over control of the dis- 
tribution of tin cans, which will be released and shipped 
only upon the approval of the committee. As the lead- 
ing tin can manufacturers and producers of tin plate 
are fully represented on the committee and approve 
the action determined upon, no opposition from any 
quarter is expected. The chief object of the committee 
will be to limit the distribution of cans to packers of 
perishable products, and other manufactureres hereto- 
fore employing tin will be urged to use glass, fibre, 
paper and other materials for containers. 


American Iron and Steel Institute Meeting 


The twelfth general meeting of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute will be held in the grand ball-room 
of the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, Friday and Satur- 
day, May 25 and 26. On Friday there will be sessions 
in the forenoon and afternoon and evening. Saturday 
will be devoted to seeing New York. After the noon 
session Friday, members will be guests of the institute 
at a buffet luncheon. In the evening, there will be a 
banquet. 

The meeting Friday morning will be opened by an 
address by the president of the institute, Judge Elbert 
H. Gary, after which the following papers will be read 
and discussed: 


Recent Installations of Large Turbo Generators, by Rich- 
ard H. Rice, engineer General Electric Company, West Lynn, 
Mass. 

The Chemical Reactions of Iron Smelting, by Walther 
Mathesius, superintendent blast furnace, Illinois Steel Com- 
pany. South Chicago. 

The Manufacture of Steel Castings, by Robert P. Lamont 
president American Steel Foundries, Philadelphia. 

The Relative Merits of Forming Steel by Pressing, Ham- 
mering or Rolling, by John Lyman Cox, engineer Midvale 
Steel Company, Philadelphia. 

Surgical Discoveries of the War and Their Application to 
Industrial Accidents, Humanitarian and Economic Features, 
by Dr. William O'Neil Sherman, chief surgeon Carnegie Steel 
Company, Pittsburgh. 


Locomotive Orders 


Orders for locomotives in the past week have been 
74. Of these the Baldwin Locomotive Works will fur- 
nish 25 switching engines to the Great Northern and 3° 
locomotives to the Pennsylvania Lines West, these be- 
ing in addition to the 35 ordered by the same railroad 
last week from the American Locomotive Company: 
Miscellaneous orders make up the remainder of the i4, 
of which 9 are going to a Russian mining company !ro™ 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. The 65 locomotives 
which the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy was reported 
as inquiring for last week are said to have been taken 
by the Baldwin Locomotive Works, but this has 0 
been definitely confirmed. Besides these the New York 
Central is in the market for 75 locomotives for delivery 
in 1918, the Southern Railroad for 25, Santa Fe and the 
Norfolk & Western for 30 Mallet locomotives. Orders 
in May up to and including May 12 are estimated * 
183, bringing the total for the year to that date ® 
1860. Of these 531 are reported as foreign orders. 
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SUBSCRIBES TO LIBERTY LOAN 


Pittsburgh Company Helps Men Do Their Bit— 
News from Labor Field 


Harbison & Walker Refractories Company, 
Pitt rh, has subscribed $1,000,000 to the Liberty 
Loa! f of this amount for the company, and $500,000 
of its employees. Exact plans by which the 
| subseribed for by the company for its employees 
been worked out, but it is its intention to un- 
this amount of the bonds for its employees, 
whom will probably pay for the bonds in 
partial! payments. Officials will likely take the larger 
, and pay cash for them. The company be- 
lie hat by doing this it will stimulate interest in 
su ng to the bonds, and will provide a plan by 
which even the lowest salaried employee will be able to 
secure a minimum amount of the bonds, and all can 
large amounts as they feel able to pay for 
in the manner proposed. 
\n increase in wages, effective May 1, was made at 
1 the coke oven and blast furnace plants of the 
oducts Coke Corporation, Chicago, this being the 
advance since February, 1916. 
About 4000 carpenters in the Pittsburgh district, 


aot 


3 


who were out on strike since May 1, returned to work 

Where the pay was $5, it becomes $5.68 a 
day. Overtime pay, time and a half for overtime, and 
double time for work after midnight, Sundays and 
holidays, remains that way, the representatives of the 


men waiving a demand for double time for all overtime 
work. 
Last week a wage agreement was signed at Youngs- 
town, Ohio, by which electrical firms in the Youngs- 
town district will pay journeymen $5 per day, from 
Aug. 1, 1917, to April 1, 1918. The increase from $4.60 
to $5 per day was made by the employers voluntarily 
ecause of the increased cost of living. 
The American Locomotive Company has given em- 
it its Pittsburgh works a 9-hour day, with the 
rate of pay the men have been receiving for a 
10-hr. day. The company also decided to give its em- 
1 bonus of 5 per cent on their earnings, under 
rtain conditions. The advanced rate of wage went 
nto effect Monday, May 7, and affects nearly 1000 men. 
furnaces and steel mills in the Mahoning and 
» valleys increased wages about 10 per cent, 
effective May 1. Blast furnace labor is on the basis of 
U2'2 per day, the highest rate ever known. 
he Boston union rate for molders and coremakers 
w $4.50, dating from May 1. The workmen asked 
s-hr. day, but the 9-hr. day is continued. The 
demand was made in March and the minimum 
lers and coremakers was increased from $4 to 


$4.25 from April 1, with the stipulation of an additional 
advance of 25 cents May 1. 
I some time a demand on the union jobbing 


of Chicago has been pending, involving an 
from $4 to $5 a day as minimum for molders 
emakers. The demand made in the spring of 
; for an increase in the minimum from $4 to 
r day of 9 hr. The foundrymen voluntarily 
8-hr. day with no change in wages and the 
epted this. The latest demand, therefore, 
the 50-cent increase asked for last year, and 
nal increase of 50 cents. All the larger foun- 
' the Chicago district are open shops, not recog- 
‘minimum rate and operating on the basis of a 
or in some cases a 55-hr. week, with Saturday 
iay 


34 


lay 1 an increase of 10 per cent was granted 
P- yees of the Wisconsin Steel Company, South 
ground that the Orbon Stove & Range Com- 
eville, IL, had discriminated against union 


Ben , the local union of Stove Mounters and Steel 
‘ange Workers is on strike. The strike spread to 
om : ‘borers, necessitating the laying off of molders, 


used a shutdown of practically all the foun- 
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dries in Belleville. Between 2000 and 3000 men were 
affected, although the stove workers number only about 
500. 

Between 500 and 600 Muncie, Ind., machinists have 
struck, demanding an 8-hr. day and 20 per cent wage 
increase. 
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WILLIAM H. Cassipy, aged 77, one of the oldest 
former iron and steel manufacturers in the Pittsburgh 
district, died Monday evening, May 14. In the early 
80’s, with David B. Oliver, former United States Sena- 
tor George T. Oliver, Dr. C. Evans, the late Henry W. 
Oliver and the late James B. Oliver, he formed the 
Oliver & Roberts Wire Company, Pittsburgh, of which 
he was treasurer until that company sold out in 1889 
to the Consolidated Steel & Wire Company, this concern 
being taken over in 1901 by the American Steel & Wire 
Company. At that time he retired from active business. 


B. H. SANDERS, president of the American Foundry 
& Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo., died May 13 at his 
home from a complication of diseases. Mr. Sanders 
was born in St. Louis in 1865 and for many years 
worked as a journeyman in foundries. He formed the 
company of which he was the head in 1893. He was a 
member of the Brass Trades Association, the National 
Metal Trades Association and the American Foundry- 
men’s Association. 


JOHN C. SIMMS, aged 41, died at his home in Pitts- 
burgh, Wednesday, May 9. Mr. Simms was president 
and treasurer of the Machinists Supply Company, 
Pittsburgh, for 14 years. His early days were spent 
in Chicago, and his first connection in the supply busi- 
ness was with the Machinists Supply Company of Chi- 
cago, where he was employed for 10 years before going 
to Pittsburgh to take charge of the Machinists Supply 
Company. 


GILBERT T. RAFFERTY, for many years prominently 
identified with the coke business and other interests in 
Pittsburgh, died Monday, May 7. Following his retire- 
ment as president of the McClure Coke Company in 
1895 he traveled extensively and maintained homes in 
Pittsburgh, New York and Alexandria Bay. 


ELLIoTT W. TAYLOR, aged 34, the Pittsburgh man- 
ager of sales for the Armstrong Cork & Insulating Com- 
pany, died in the Municipal Hospital in Pittsburgh, 
May 12. He was a graduate of the University of Maine, 
and taught for several years in the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. 


RICHARD R. ELLIs, 50 years old, superintendent of the 
Detroit Forging Company, died May 6 at his home in 
Detroit. Mr. Ellis went to Detroit 14 years ago to 
take charge of the Detroit Forging Company’s plant, 
and was largely responsible for building it into a large 
business. 


WILLIAM H. Hucus, aged 66, superintendent of the 
Davidson works of the H. C. Frick Coke Company, at 
Connellsville, Pa., died on May 9, at Atlantic City, N. J 
He was born in Delmont, Pa. He retired from active 
business eight years ago. 


What is called an “Outline of Metallurgy of Iron and 
Steel” has been drawn up in the shape of a diagram of 
the highly informative and educational sort capable of 
being hung on the wall. It has been compiled by Frank 
E. Sanborn, director of the Industrial Arts Department 
of Ohio State University, Columbus, and a copy in blue- 
print form may be obtained for 25c. by applying to 
him. From the diagram one may obtain at a glance an 
idea of the processes employed and the steps in the 
processes in the making of any particular product. The 
electric furnace, the duplex process and the air fur- 
nace are included. 
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Charles R. Holton has been appointed assistant pur- 
chasing agent of the Bethlehem Steel Company, South 
Bethlehem, Pa. Until early in 1916, he was private 
secretary of J. V. W. Reynders, vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania Steel Company at Steelton, Pa., and in 


the past year has been assistant to W. M. Tobias, pur- 
chasing agent of the Bethlehem Steel Company. 
Ward Harrison, illuminating engineer National 


Lamp Works, General Electric Company, Nela Park, 
Cleveland, is to address the Illuminating Engineering 
Society at the rooms of the Western Society of En- 
gineers, Monadnock Building, Chicago, on Friday eve- 
ning, May 18, on “Something New in Industrial Light- 
ing.” 

F. C. Smink, president of the Reading Iron Com- 
pany, Reading, Pa., has been elected president of the 
Blandon Rolling Mill Company, recently organized to 
operate the old mill at Blandon, Pa., which was built in 
1867 and enlarged and improved in later years. It has 
an annual capacity of 30,000 to 40,000 tons of grooved 
pipe skelp and miscellaneous iron products. The mills 
have been operated the past 20 years under an in- 
dividual partnership, but owing to the death of one 


of the partners it was decided to incorporate the 
Blandon Rolling Mill Company. 
L. H. Mesker, who has been representing the 


Kearney & Trecker Company, Milwaukee, Wis., in the 
Cleveland territory, has resigned to become connected 
with the sales department of The Cleveland Milling 
Machine Company. 

James Ashton, metallurgical engineer A. M. Byers 
Company, Pittsburgh, read a paper on “Wrought Iron 
Pipe for Use in the Natural Gas Field” before the Nat- 
ural Gas Association of America at Buffalo this week. 

J. A. Lovington of the engineering department of 
the American Ore Reclamation Company, New York, 
has joined the officers’ training camp at Plattsburg, 
N. Y. He holds a commission as second lieutenant 
in the Engineers’ Reserve Corps and he was formerly 
a member of the 22d Regiment of Engineers, National 
Guard of New York. 

George Mitchell, Pittston Stove Company, Pittston, 
Pa., was re-elected president of the Stove Founders’ 
National Defense Association at its annual meeting 
held in Chicago on May 8, and he was voted $5,000 in 
recognition of his valuable service in behalf of the 
association. Lewis Moore, Joliet, Ill., was elected first 
vice-president; Joseph L. Anthony, Taunton, Mass., 
second’ vice-president; Robert W. Sloan, Pittston, secre- 
tary, and William A. 

KF. H. Tackaberrv, for some time agent in 
Mexico for the Pennsylvania Steel Company, and later 
assistant general manager of sales of the Pennsylvania 
Steel Company, and now identified with the Ordnance 
Engineering Company, New York, will join the Ameri- 
can Steel Export Company on May 21 and will travel 
in South America. 


Dwyer, Detroit, treasurer. 


s—! . 
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H. E. Bauer, for some years associated with the New 
York sales office of the Republic Iron & Steel Company, 
has taken a special sales position with J. K. Larkin & 
Co., who maintain steel warehouses in New York and 


Brooklyn, specializing in wrought pipe, bars, nuts, 
rivets, spikes, nails, chains, etc. 
Boris V. Constantinov, mechanical engineer, 29 


Broadway, New York City, for about nine years in the 
engineering department of the Crane Company at 
Bridgeport, Conn., and who has established himself in 
the business as a representative of American companies 
to distribute products in Russia, plans shortly to visit 
Russia, where he has a brother in charge of the Russian 
end of the business. 

James A. Farrell, president of the United States 
Steel Corporation, was leading speaker at a patriotic 
rally held recently in Greenville, Pa. Three thousand 
employees of the Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad 
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shops, the Carnegie Steel Company, and ot! 
tries marched in a preparedness parade. 


Thomas Morrison, of Pittsburgh, a direc: 
United States Steel Corporation, has been a; 
director of the International Nickel Compa: 

Shirley S. French, formerly manager of t} 
lod Company, Youngstown, Ohio, a subsidia 
United Engineering & Foundry Company, ha 
to become assistant to President W. H. Fost 
General Fireproofing Company, assuming 
duties June 1. Mr. French was with the Wi 
Company about two years, previously having | 
the Brier Hill Steel Company. 


Charles H. Booth has resigned as chairn 

member of the executive committee of th. 
United Engineering & Foundry Company, Pit rgh 
largely because of ill health. He will continue to ly 
director of the company. Mr. Booth has been connected 
with the manufacture of iron and steel works, tin plate 
and sheet mill equipment for many years. His father 
the late Lloyd Booth, founded the original firm of 
Lloyd & Miller, which later became the Lloyd Booth 
Company, and some years ago its plant was acquired 
by the United Engineering & Foundry Company, and 
was known as the Lloyd Booth works. It is said the 
Lloyd Booth Company was the first in the United 
States to develop and build tin plate equipment. Mr 
Booth has served as a member of the administrative 
council of the National Founders’ Association. 


aiso aS a 


Julian Kennedy, consulting engineer, Bessemer 
Building, Pittsburgh, has been appointed a member of 
the state committee of public safety by Governor Brum- 
baugh of Pennsylvania. 


W. J. Barnum has been placed in charge of the legal 
bureau of the new Industrial Relations Department of 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio, of which Dudley R. Kennedy is the head. 


George W. Goethals announces his association with 
Charles C. Jamieson, Robert E. Graham, George H. 
llouston, John C. Jay, Jr., and George M. Wells, con- 
ulting engineers, 40 Wall Street, New York. Th: 
the company will be Goethals, 
Houston & Jay; Inc. 


name of Jamieson, 


Thomas Benson, who has been elected vice-president 
general manager of the Maryland Shipbuilding 
Company, Baltimore, recently organized, has had w 
‘xperience in ship construction. He is a native of 
Wilmington, Del., and entered the yards of the Harla: 
& Hollingsworth Corporation as an apprentice. Lat 
he became general superintendent of the shipyards 
He was with the company for 25 years. He then i 
came chief engineer of the floating equipment of th 
Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic and the Marylar 
Delaware & Virginia railways. About a year ago 
was made president of the Standard Shipbuilding Con 
pany of New York. These yards were recently sold te 
Cuban interests headed by Jose Marimon. 


and 


C. E. Thomas, manager credit department, United 


rs 


States Steel Products Company, is one of the speakers 
on “Foreign Credits” at the meeting of the New York 
Credit Men’s Association to be held at the Hotel Astor, 
Thursday evening, May 24. 





Frank F. Amsden has returned to Harrisburg, P8 
and is now in charge of Lochiel furnace, recently pur 
chased by E. E. Marshall, which is being made rea¢) 
for the production of ferromanganese and spiegeleise®. 
Mr. Amsden will also have charge of other plants © 
the Marshall interests. 

H. A. Whitaker, associated with the Cambria © 
Company, has been appointed general superintendet 
of the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Company, 08 
ville, Pa., succeeding Harry I. Schotter, resigned 


The United Engineering & Foundry Compa! 
formed a district of its Youngstown plants, and © 
Knotts has been made district manager. He © . 
assisted by Harvey Kelly, who has the title of gene™ 
uperintendent. 


H. R. Keeling, formerly in the publicity dep@ wn 


of the Armstrong Cork & Insulating Company, Pitt 




















































as resigned to become advertising manager of 
es Automobile Company, Kokomo, Ind. 

Munn, employed for the past four years as 
purchasing agent for the Youngstown Sheet 
o., has resigned to become purchasing agent 
Brier Hill Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio. He 
nted C. A. Ilgenfritz his assistant. Mr. Munn 
the La Belle Iron & Steel Company at Steu 
efore going to Youngstown. 

B. Carse, of the advisory committee of th: 
States Steel Corporation, 71 Broadway, New 
been made chairman of the Purchasing 
Committee of the subsidiary companies. 


\ is 


Schoenfuss, formerly metallurgical enginee: 

Standard Roller Bearing Company, has entered 

the ilting engineering field at Philadelphia and is 
ing on alloy steels. 


— 


8B. Robinson, for many years superintendent o 
ntown Rolling Mills, Allentown, Pa., has joined 
hanical engineering force of the New York 
ding Company and will move to Camden, N. J., 
ek. He will assist in the designing and con 

of the turbine engines of the 


great new 
States battle cruisers. 
t Barber has been elected a director of the 


Safety Car Heating & Lighting Company, Jersey City, 
! succeed his father, William Barber, deceased 
Perin, consulting engineer, New York, sailed 
England on May 14 for an absence of six or eight 
He was accompanied by H. M. S. Tuckwell, of 

lata Iron & Steel Company, India. 
J. H. Morris has resigned as auditor of the William 
1 Company, Youngstown, Ohio, effective July 1. He 
has been identified with the Tod Company for four 
years and prior to that time spent ten years in the 
yunting departments of the National Steel Com 
pany, Carnegie Steel Company, Tennessee Coal, Iron 
& Railroad Company, Republic Iron & Steel Company, 
| the Inland Steel Company. His plans for the 

ture are not definitely settled. 


Stove Manufacturers’ Meeting 


[he National Association of Stove Manufacturers 
its forty-sixth annual meeting at the Congress 
, Chicago, May 9 and 10. In his annual address, 
esident Lewis Moore said that “selling prices are not 
mmensurate with the increased cost of the elements 
tering into the goods,” and emphasized that “stove 
ers have been very conservative and their increases 
rices are vastly less than the increases in almost 
other line of manufacture. Statisticians and 
s of commercial economics,” he continued, “warn 
nst extended credits and long terms. The use 
le acceptances is becoming more general and has 
upport of banking institutions. They work no 
p on the buyer and are of advantage to the 
They eliminate much of the haphazard lines 

resistance of credit extensions.” 
iggested the establishment of a bureau of re- 
1 experiment which can be conducted in any 
ie several institutions organized for that pur- 
The future of our business,” he said, “has 
to be solved which will be better and more 
orked out through concerted action than by 

effort.” 

the addresses was one on “Electric Stoves,” 
Hughes, Hughes Electric & Heating Com- 
go. He was of the opinion that development 
try will be slow because of many restric- 
upon it and of the need of educating the 

and distributers of power. 
City was chosen for the 1918 convention 
elected were: President, Fred Will, 
Works, Rochester, N. Y.; first vice-president, 
Cleave, Buck’s Stove & Range Company, 
econd vice-president, Robert Leach, Weir 
iny, Taunton, Mass.; treasurer, Charles 
Co-operative Foundry Company, Rochester, 
tary, F. J. Stephenson, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 
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Gear Makers Meet at Pittsburgh 


At a meeting of some of the larger gear manufac- 
turers held in Pittsburgh a few months ago, the Amer- 
ican Gear Manufacturers’ Association was organized 
with F. W. Sinram of the Van Dorn & Dutton Company, 
Cleveland, as president, and F. D. Hamlin, Earle Gear 
& Machine Company, Philadelphia, as secretary. A 
second meeting of this organization was held in the 
Hotel Schenley, Pittsburgh, on Monday and Tuesday, 
May 14 and 15. This meeting was largely attended, 





the following named companies and their representa 
tives being present: 

Bilgram Machin« Worl I} lelphia Hugo Bilgran 
Boston Gear Works, Norfolk Dow M Frank Burgess 
( Gear ( ( Christ nd 
S. L. Sorensen: ¢ r We I | ( f t 
Ear rear & Mi ( p } } Tr 
Han ! Alt I. H F< I r G & M 
I ( I Ct} Zz I I st G r & Forge 
( Jack . Mie } I Will ( nschow 
c Chicag William Ganschow Cc F. Goedke 

Worl Rochester, N. Y., Jame son and Andrew 
cS sleason H ton G r & Macl e npany Toronts 
Cc Chester B. Hamilt Horsbu & Scott Company 

\ ind, Frank Hor x R Horsbureh dD. O 
James Mfg. Compar Cc £ D. Oo lan W A. Jones 
Foundr & Macl Com] ‘ W ‘ Tones 
Meisselback-Cat M ! var) N J N 
E. 2 New NI I ( | Newark, Henrs 
EK. El ! at H Icber i t i | k f icberharat 
R I>) Nuttall Compa Pittsburgh VMilto Rupert, E. T 

1 VW H llips = McQuiston Vhiladeiphia 
G r Works, Ge ge L. Mar Russell CC. Ball and Robert 
J i iter Pitt reh G \ Machine Company, Pitts 

irgh Frank H Rea Joh J jJacksor ind J Clayton 
O' Brier Simonds Mfg. CC tsburgh, Biddle Arthur 
ind John Jacksor Van Dorn & Dutton Company, Cleveland 

F. W. Sinran Franklin Schneider ar F. ( J Awig 
S. L. Nicholson, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 


Company, gave an extemporaneous talk on the subject 
of “The Ins and Outs of an Industry Organization.” 
He pointed out how the members could be mutually 
benefited by working together in harmony for the best 
interests of the new association, which has been formed 
for the development, standardization and improvement 
of the gear industry. James E. Gleason, Gleason 
Works, presented a paper on “The Spiral or Curved 
Tooth Beveled Gear.” Frank Burgess, Boston Gear 
Works, presented a paper entitled “Industrial, Mill or 
Job Gearing; to What Extent Can it Be Standardized?” 
and William Ganschow, William Ganschow Company, 
the Gear Standardization.” 


discussed “Advantages of 


New Officers of the Engineering Society of Buffalo 


The Engineering Society of Buffalo, at a meeting 
held Wednesday evening, May 9, 
officers for the ensuing year: 

President, F. A. Lidbury, works manager Oldbury 
Electrochemical Company, Niagara Falls; vice-presi 
dent, D. W. Sowers, president Sowers Mfg. Company, 
Suffalo; secretary, F. B. Hubbard, plant engineer 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company; treasurer, W. M 
Dollar; directors, H. B. Alverson, Buffalo 
Electric Company, and F. E. Cardullo, 
plane & Motor Corporatior 


elected the following 


General 
Curtiss Aero 


A New Steel Export Company 


The 
with 


Pittsburgh Export 
headquarters, it is 


been formed 
Pittsburgh 
Among those mentioned as prominently identified are 


Company ha 
understood, in 


Charles J. Graham, vice-president Graham Nut Com 
pany, Pittsburgh; Frank J. Lanahan, president and 
general manager Fort Pitt Malleable Iron Company, 
and J. R ‘lannery, I annery Bolt ¢ ompany Pittsburgh 
A New York office is to be established with Mr. Bird. 
of the Young, Smyth, Field Company, Philadelphia, ir 
charge 

The offices of M. 4. Hanna & Co., ror ore, 
pig iron, coal and Stephenson, resident 


coke, B. S 
manager, have been removed from 
1319-1320 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 


room 1445 to rooms 
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Caring for Governtnent Wire Rope Orders 


Manufacturers of wire rope held a meeting in New 
York Friday, May 11, to canvass the Government’s 
requirements in that product and the means of meeting 
them. It appeared that the United States Government 
and its Allies would probably require 24,000 tons of 
wire rope this year, though the amount first mentioned 
was 9000 tons, of which France was to get about one- 
third. A committee was appointed to take charge of 
the distribution of the Government orders, consisting of 
Frank Baackes, American Steel & Wire Company; 
Karl G. Roebling, John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, 
Trenton, N. J., and J. Broderick, Broderick & Bascom 
Rope Company, St. Louis. It is stated that the in- 
dustries of the country which are the principal con- 
sumers of wire rope will be able to get their require- 
ments as heretofore and that the Government 
will not be at the expense of other consumers. A meet- 
i of the manufacturers of wire is appointed for 
Friday, May 18, in New York, to apportion to different 
works the supplying of the wire needed by such manu- 
facturers of wire rope as do not have connected wire 
mills. 


orders 


™ 
ing 


Pittsburgh and Nearby Districts 


The National Screw & Bolt Company, which hereto- 
fore has been the holding company for the Pittsburgh 
Screw & Bolt Company, N. 8S. Pittsburgh, and Gary 
Screw & Bolt Company, Gary, Ind., is in process of 
dissolution. The capital stock of the Pittsburgh Screw 
& Bolt Company has been increased from $300,000 to 
$3,000,000, and of the Gary Screw & Bolt Company 
from $400,000 to $1,000,000. Neither concern has any 
plans under way for additions to existing plants. 

It is stated that during April, new orders of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, East Pitts- 
burgh, amounted to $8,000,000, while shipments were 
about $6,000,090. It is said this company is sold up for 
18 months or more on some kinds of electrical equip- 
ment. The annual report will be issued late this 
month, and will make the best showing in every way 
the company has ever made in its history. 

The Cambria Steel Company, Johnstown, Pa., has 
delivered to the Virginian Railway the first of four 
120-ton gondola cars ordered by it for experimental 
use in the coal carrying trade, and Pittsburgh railroad 
interests are awaiting with much interest the result 
of the experiments that are to be made with them. 
These cars are 52 ft. 2% in. over all, 10 ft. 4% in. 
wide and 11 ft. from rail top to top of sides. In in- 
terior dimensions, the cars are 50 ft. long, 9 ft. 8% in. 
wide and 7 ft. 5 in. deep. The cars are carried on 
six-wheel cast steel trucks. 

Because of the shortage of labor, the H. C. Frick 
Coke Company is serving notice on all small coal oper- 
ators mining small tracts of coal in the Connellsville 
region abandoned by the company that their leases 
will be canceled. Since the coal boom set in, scores of 
small operations have sprung up, and lessees have been 
doing a business running into hundreds of dollars a 
week. 

The Pittsburgh Steel Products Company, an interest 
of the Pittsburgh Steel Company, is adding two units 
to its seamless steel tubing plant at Monessen, Pa., and 
has placed an order with the McClintic-Marshall Com- 
pany for about 3000 tons of structural steel for new 
buildings. The plant makes all gages and forms of 
seamless steel tubing from 1 in. to about 6 in. in di- 
ameter, and has an annual capacity of about 60,000 
tons. 

At the present time the Carnegie Steel Company, 
Pittsburgh, has nine blast furnaces idle, these being 
Edith, Zanesville, Neville Island, one Bellaire, two Far- 
rell, one Isabella and Steubenville. Two stacks are 
banked, these being one Edgar Thomson and one Clair- 
ton for lack of coke. The nine idle stacks are all under- 
going relining and repairs, and will be blown in as fast 
as they are ready for blast. 
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The Carnegie Steel Company, Pittsburgh 
market for a number of punches and shea). f, 
plants in the Pittsburgh and Youngstown dist 


The Brier Hill Steel Company has lately » i rch 


40 acres near its open-hearth steel plant in Yo <a 
and 17 acres near its sheet mills at Niles, 0} This 
ground was secured for the purpose of making futyre 
extensions to its open-hearth steel plant and shec 


mills, and the company has also bought recent! y seyors) 
hundred acres more of desirable land in the Mahoni, 
Valley industrial district, which it will use later for , 
plants or extensions to existing works. 

It is stated that a number of industria] nts 
the Pittsburgh district that formerly made munitioy 
but which completed their contracts some time ago, wil] 
not be dismantled as intended, as they will v: ikely 
be called on to make munitions for the United State: 
Government. Included in these are several plants for. 
merly operated by the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg 
Company, and other concerns. It is stated that the 
Erie Forge Company, Erie, Pa., has received a large 
contract for shells for the Government, and had lately 
placed an order for 12 heavy-duty lathes. The concern 
will buy more shell-making machinery later. 

The Pittsburgh Export Company has been organized 
by J. Rogers Flannery, of the Flannery interests jn 
Pittsburgh. Frank J. Lanahan, the Fort Pitt Malleable 
Iron Company; Charles J. Graham, the Graham Nut 
Company, and J. J. Nordman, former secretary of the 
Foreign Trade Commission, Pittsburgh, are president, 
vice-president, treasurer and secretary, respectively, of 
the new company. Offices have been opened in the 
Farmers Bank Building. The company represents W, 
Dederich, Ltd., London, and Masters & Co., Ltd, 
Montreal, Canada. 


W. A. Thomas, president of Brier Hill Steel Com- 
pany, Youngstown, denies the report that his company 
is to build a third blast furnace in the Youngstown 
district. The company owns and operates Grace and 
Tod furnaces, but has no intention of building another 
stack, largely because of the very high prices for 
materials, and the great delays that would ensue in the 
delivery of equipment. 





Will Use Enfield Rifle 


WASHINGTON, May 16, 1917—(By Wire) —The Gen- 
eral Munitions Board announces that the use of the 
sritish Enfield rifle by American troops raised for 
service abroad has been decided upon. This action has 
been contemplated for some time and was foreshadowed 
in the statement recently made to the House of Repre 
sentatives by Congressman Tilson, published elsewhere 
in this issue. A considerable number of plants in this 
country have been making this rifle for the Allies and 
are therefore equipped with gages, jigs, etc., for its 
production in very large quantities. It is understood 
there are now nearly 1,000,000 of these rifles either 
completed or nearly so. Hence their adoption by the 
American army would not embarrass the Allies who sti! 
have large contracts unfilled. 


Good Promise for Foundry Exhibition 


C. E. Hoyt, manager of the department of exhibits, 
American Foundrymen’s Association, reports that % 
the end of the third week of the association’s campa'g" 
for exhibitors at the convention to be held at Boston, 
Sept. 25 to 28, 1917, 60 applications for space had been 


received. The total amount of space asked for is 17,4 
sq. ft., an average of 299 sq. ft. In the first tree 


af 
Qs 


weeks of the exhibit campaign in 1916, the total : 
applications received was 27, which was a record up 
that time and the average amount of space used at '®* 
year’s exhibition was 257 sq. ft. 


To Make Ship Material at Ojibway 


Work on the plant of the Canadian Stee! Corpors- 
tion at Ojibway, Canada, is to be actively pushe 
making ship plates and ship shapes. An appropriation 
has been made by the United States Steel Corporati 
for buildings and the installation of machinery. 


ed for 
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MUNITION WORK SPEEDS UP 


Industry Keen to Push the Work Ahead 


New 2-In. Gun Plant Takes $400,000 Worth of 
fools—Eastern War Plants Draining 
Market—War Taxes Feared 


work has now assumed first place in the metal- 
industries. 
to the 
catch up on deliveries. 


Heavy buying to this end, confined 
larger markets, is forestalling every 
Aside from the steady 
1 purchasing for shop upkeep, the bulk is from 
makers and producers of the rapidly growing 
.ccessory fighting equipment. Much has been 
ind some big lots are pending. 
General Electric Company at present is the 
buyer. For equipping a new plant for making 
guns the Root & Van Dervoort Engineering Com- 
bought about $400,000 worth of machine tools. 
lool builders in New England have not received many 
lers of late from shops on war work, as they are so 
hind on delivery. Even some of the few they 
At Detroit 


iiry has several times met with complete refusal 


have secured have been cancelled on them. 
yunt of the requisition of the entire plant output 
Federal authorities. Fear is felt at Chicago lest 
irchases by Eastern munition companies will 

ent Western buyers from getting vitally needed 


ent 


‘ owing hesitancy was evident in New York the 
eek to the placing of orders for domestic needs. 
War taxes and uncertainties are blamed by some for 


\t Detroit automobile manufacturers are un- 


it the steel and raw materials 


back, 


diversion of 


levies on earnings, and are holding 
r the outcome. 


st problem will likely prove an increasingly 


me burden to both buyer and seller alike. In 
ile West tool builders are harassed by machin- 


es and mounting costs. Price advances are 


ed daily on one or more lines, and at Cincinnati 
rather generally recorded. 
inquiry is good, particularly for Russia; but 
haos there has held up the placing of orders. 


New York 


New York, N. Y., May 16, 1917 
nery trade is quite generally strong, particu- 
se dealers who handle the larger sizes of 

equipment The activity centers naturally 
nent requirements and further instances of the 

by shipbuilding, munition and similar plants of 
ntended for other manufacturers are reported 

to be taken by some large purchasers of forg- 
required for war work Domestic orders for 

re not numerous and no immediate tendency is 
iginess in this line to liven up, although quite a 
op additions are under way, especially in New 
slackening of inquiry and a tendency to hold off 
Ss is noted in some quarters, and is attributed to 
cure authority for expected Government contracts 
oked-for delays at Washington. Deliveries are 
Scattered business coming from a wide variety of 
shop upkeep is now the principal source of 


rT 
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Machinery Markets and News of the Works 
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HOUAAASEAALA LORE TESS 


demand Evidence is found that growing labor and material 
costs are inducing some purchasers to hesitate at buying high- 
priced equipment New 
smaller sizes, are more 


makes of lathes, particularly of the 
than able to meet the present call for 
that class of tools Local dealers are practically all cleaned 
out of large-sized planers and boring mills, both new and 
second-hand In som 


} 


ible 


cases such types of equipment avail- 
ire now said to be old tools that in many shops would 
relics 
appear on the market for 
right up One local 


past week in this manner 


The Electric Company is still placing orders 
against its recent list estimated to total over $1,000,000 in 
value Among its purchases turret lathes 
The Midvale Steel Company has purchased several forging 
machines for its current needs Fergus Motors of America, 
Newark, N. J., has been before the market for general equip- 
ment The railroads are quiet, but the Valley will 
probably buy business is reported 
the steel shipyards, alt! 
poration, New York, is 
Shooters Island plant 


be classed as Desirable machines, which occasionally 


immediate delivery, are snapped 


drills the 


house disposed of about 25 


General 


recent were 15 


Lehigh 
shortly No heavy from 
vugh the Standard Shipbuilding Cor 

seeking machinery for its 
The Newport News Drydock & Ship 
Newport News, Va., has a fund for cover 


ing its latest machine-tool requirements 


some 


building Company, 


Export inquiry is quite good, particularly from Russia 


where it originates from a great variety of sources, mostly 
for car-building and automobile shops Little inclination 
however, is shown to close at the present for such needs 
Good business is being done with Norway and an order was 


recently taken 
for France changes orded, but no genera! 
movement of this character One manufacturer of 
drilling machines increased his prices 10 per 
maker of sensitive drills added 10 to 15 per cent to quotations 
It is reported that recent orders for large quantities of mu- 
nition-making machinery were placed without any concession 
from the market, 


for $150,000 
Some pric 


worth of gun-boring machines 
are re¢ 


radial 
cent, and a 


except on delivery 

The Bijur Motor Lighting Company 
teenth Street, Hoboken, N. J., has increased its capital stock 
from $650,000 to $2,000,000 to take care of increased volume 
of production It recently moved which 
is three or four times the size of former one A strong 
demand for starting and lighting systems for motor trucks 
motorboats and aeroplanes has put an 
its production 


The Sharp Rotary Ash Receiver Company, Binghamton, 
N. Y., has increased its capital stock from $100,000 to $300,- 
000, $150,000 preferred and $150,000 common. The increase 
was made necessary on account of its anticipated expansion 
in business. The company contemplates putting up a building 
of its own for the manufacture of its ash receiver parts 
are now purchased outside of the city. A. D 
dent and general manager; W. G 
dent; and D. § 


River Front and Six 


into its new plant 


increased strain upon 


which 
Klages is presi 
Phelps, Jr., is vice-presi- 
Phelps is secretary and treasurer 


The Genera! Electric Company, Harrison, N. J., has award 
ed a contract for its proposed new plant on I Street, near 
Seventeenth Street, Newark, N. J., at a cost of $360,000. The 


structure will be four tory and baseme t S2 x 512 ft... bricl 


d concrete The F. W 


Mark Construction Company, Phila 


elp! he contractor 

The Butterworth-Judson Compar Avenue R, Newark 
N. J nuf turer f cher I f 1 plans for a one 

r additior i4 x t $144 

rhe Centrifu ‘ t Iron Pipe Ce I Newark, N. J 
has been incorporated with a capital of $1,25/ )} to manufac 

pipe, engine boiler ind similar product James Flock- 

hart, associated with tl Maher & Flockhart foundry, 60 Polk 
Street Newark I icipa nee yrrator Other in- 
corporators are Edward DeV Tompkin ind Dimitri 8 
deLavand, New York 

The New Jersey Sheet Metal Worker 62 Ann Street, New 


ark N. J 
to manufacture 
Schmidt, Jr., 


have been incorporated with a capital of $125,u00' 


Ralph B 
and Christopher O’ Rourke are the incorporators 


boiler et Raiph B. Schmidt, 
The Ezo Corporation, Providence, RK. L., has acquired prop 
erty from the Nickelsburgh Brothers Company, Newark, N. J 


I 
manufacturer of leather, on Meadow Street, near the Lincoln 


Highway, for the manufacture of lubricating oil and lubri- 
cants. The plant covers an area about 50 x 200 ft. 
The New Jersey Cutlery Company, 473-5 Washington 


Street, Newark, N. J., has been organized to manufacture 
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scissors and other cutlery specialties Max Theis, 107 Hart- 
ford Street, and Gustav Wester, 3 Springfield Avenue, are the 
proprietors. 

Powell & Co., 91 Oliver Street 
a jewelry 


Newark, N. J., operating 
plant, have filed articles of in- 
corporation under the name of the Powell Company, with a 
capital of $25,000. The incorporators are John C. Lapp, Theo 
dore Clark and Frederick L. Schultz 

The Lionel Mfg 
Irvington, N. J., 


manufacturing 


Company, 617 South Twenty-first Street, 
manufacturer of electrical toys, has filed 
plans for a two-story 


addition to its plant, 77 x 8 ft., to 


cost $15,000 

The Lyon Garage & Machine Company, 1299 Springfield 
Avenue, Irvington, N. J., has been organized to operate a ma 
Fred J. Caesar, 141 Hillside Avenue, 
and Harvey W. Banks, 130 North Walnut Street, East Orange 
are the proprietors 


chine shop and garage 


The Driver-Harris Wire 
Harrison, N. J., has filed notice of change in its name to the 
Driver-Harris 


Company Middlesex Street 


Company t the ime time increasing its 
capita 


Alexander Morton, Jersey Cit N. J., operating a machine 


shop and lumber working plant at the foot of Henderson 
Street, will erect a one-story extension to cost about $2,000 

The Standard Motor Construction Company, 180 Whiton 
Street, Jersey City, N. J., manu urer of marine oil and gas 
engines, has filed plans for one-story addition to cost about 
$6.000 


The New Jersey Paper Tubs 
Englewood, N. J., has increased it 


290,000 


Company) Nordhoff, néar 
capital from $25,000 to 
Louis S. Coe is president 

The Stillman & Hoag Incorporation, Englewood, N. J., has 
been incorporated with eapital of $25,000 to manufacture 
Walter and E. W 
Hoag, Tenafly, are the 





automobile accessories 
Daniel D 


Stillman, and 
incorporators 

The Babcock & Wilcox Company, East Third Street and 
Lexington Avenue, Bayonne, N. J., manufacturer of boilers, 
is planning the erection of additions to its boiler and marine 
shops. The company has recently completed the construction 
of extensions to other sections of the plant at a cost said 


to be over $200,000. 

The Port Johnston Dry Dock Company, Port Johnston Dry 
Dock, Bayonne, N. J., has been incorporated with a capital 
Theo- 
Rodermand are the 


of $20,000 to operate a boat building and repair plant 
dore C. Ballou, Richard B. and Henry J 
incorporators, 

Fire May 11, destroyed a portion of the plant of Thomas A 
Edison, In Lakeside Avenue, West Orange, N. J., manufac- 
turer of talking machines, disk records, etc., with loss esti- 
mated at about $20,000 


The Board of Water Commissioners, Perth Amboy, N. J 
has authorized a bond issue of $200,000 for improvements 
at the municipal waterworks. The work will include new 
pumping machinery, boilers and auxiliary equipment, with 
necessary buildings 

The Aeromarine Plane & Motor Company, East Keyport 
N. J., has commenced the installation of machine ry at its new 
plant. The initial works comprise an area 150 x 300 ft., and 


will be used for the manufacture of seaplanes 

The Walden-Hinners Company, Edgewater, N. J 
incorporated with a capital of $100,000 to manufacture aero- 
planes and other aircraft Henry W. Walden and Edward F 
and John H. Hinners are the incorporators 

John H. Waters, 26 Bayard Street, Belleville, N. J., has 
become president of the American Forging Company of Lake- 


has been 


view, near Paterson, recently incorporated with a capital of 


pl 


$100,000 The proposed plant will be located in the Clifton 
sectior It is said that the plans provide for the employment 
of about 200 hands. John Travers, 266 William Street, Belle- 


ville, is secretary and treasurer 


The Wearwell Rubber Company, Garfield, N. J has beer 
incorporated with a capital of $60,000 to manufacture rubber 





specialties Isidor L Broadwin Garfield, ind Herman 
Mendes and C. A. Kavner are the incorporator 
Heiss & Ganns, 518 East One Hundred and Thirty-third 
Street, New York, operating a wagon and wagon parts manu- 
facturing plant, have filed plans for a one-sto1 hop addition 
x 95 ft., to cost $10,000 
The Moran Towing & Transportation Company, 17 Battery 
Place New York, has acqu red the former I pbuildir g plant 
Southern Shipbuilding Company, Mill Creek, Stater 
nd, for reported consideration of it $ 000 Ch 
ropert has a water frontage of about 700 ft t is said 
the new owners are planning the establishment there of 
repair works for its scows, dredgers, etc 
The Chatham Machine & Tool Works, Inc., New York, ha 
een incorporated with a capital of $25,000 to 1 ufacturé 
gine and machinery. H Brudney, J. Jacobs and J 


557 West 187th Street, are the incorporators 
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The American Conduit Company, 140 Nassau § 
York, has commenced the erection of a new plant 
N. Y., for the production of electrical conduits 
specialties. 

The Sharp Rotary Ash Receiver Company, P 
jinghamton, N. Y., has increased its capital from 
$300,000. 

The Moore Steam Turbine Corporation, Wells 
has increased its capital from $160,000 to $260,000 

The Meteor Engine Corporation, Tonawanda 
been incorporated with a capital of $100,000 to n 
motors and other apparatus W. C. Ber 
Hemenway and H. J. Drake, all of Buffalo, are ths 


tors 


engines 


The Globe Mills & Fulton Woolen Company, Bi 
will build a power plant on Court Street, Utic 
Russell, 819 Court Street, Utica, is the engineer 

The Star Iron Works Company, Gowanda, N. )y 
mcorporated by W. W. Watson, C. E. Gauschwind 
Foster with a capital stock of $75,000 to manufactur 
steel products 


The Donning Carbureter Corporation, Esopus 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $300,00( 
facture carbureters and engines G. W 
ind A K 


Donning 
Barker are the incorporators 

tochester 
having plans prepared for a brick and steel facto 
15 x 170 ft., two stories. 


The Rochester Stamping Company, 


The Rome Mfg Rome, N. Y., ha 
plans for an additional factory building, 42 x 
stories, to be erected on Railroad Street E. L. Spr 


Company, 


manager 


The International Railway suffalo 


additions to its power plant at Niagara and Albany 


Company, 


The Aluminum Castings Company, Buffalo, will | : 
one-story foundry addition, 130 x 260 ft., to its plant at Elm 
wood and Hertel avenues and the Erie Railroad 


The Lehigh Valley Railroad Company has taken out build- 
ing permit for erection of an engine house at its Tifft Farn 
terminal, near Buffalo, to cost $200,000. 

The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway Company has 
awarded contracts for new shops at East Salamanca, N. Y 
including machine and erecting shops, blacksmith shops, store- 
house and a transfer table, to cost approximately $500, 

The Empire Mfg. Company, Lockport, N. Y., is having 
plans completed for an addition to its plant at Market and 
Exchange streets. 

The Geneva Cutlery Company, Geneva, N. Y., manufacturer 
of razors, shears, etc., has increased its capital stock f 
$60,000 to $600,000. It has increased its manufacturing 
cilities many times within the past few months, but 
vigorous campaign to increase business, in spite of the 
that it is somewhat over 150,000 dozen razors overs 


present 


New England 


Boston, Mass., May 14, 191 


There has been little news of moment among machine 
tool manufacturers the past week. Most of those who hav 
been seen say that, so far, they have not seen much pressur 
from Government sources, direct or indirect While th 
have been heavy purchases of machine tools directly 
Government work, most of them have been placed elsewhere 
than in New England. The fact that New England manu 
facturers have been sold up so far ahead has been a factor 
in this In one instance, part of a contract for lathes was 
practically placed with a New England maker, but was Sue 
denly withdrawn, the understanding being that qu n 
livery could be secured from a factory in the central state 





The navy yard at Boston is asking bids on a cons 
amount of new equipment, including a drop hammer! 


gine lathe, boring mills, drilling machines and milling ™ 


chines. Bids close May 15 at Washington. 

Several new plants are now being equipped, for which the 
orders were placed some months ago. Little demand is! 
for equipment for new plants in New England at t's . 
Machine-tool manufacturers in most instances report ree! 
ing many inquiries, mostly for single machines hese ore 

a oe 


are being accepted for delivery in the order of 
The Wood Boiler Company, New Bedford, Mass ~ 


» . . rege 
ng its equipment to Vancouver, B. C., where ha ‘ 
rder for marine boilers for the Cunard line st . 
built on the Pacific coast. Future plans in r 


New Bedford plant are indefinite, but it is 
plant will be 
New Bedford 


continued and an office will be 


The Colonial Brass Company, Middleboro, M 


Sieben. 

















factory, 30 x ¢ 


. ter it abe yance 
il Iron Works, Hartford, Conn., has been in 
vith capital stock of $20,000 to manufacture orna 
tructural steel and iron. The incorporators ar 
Jaffer and Nathan A. Schatz, all of Hartford 








Nail Company, Raynham, Mass., has begun 
of an addition, 50 x 150 ft two st 
van, North R im, is treasure! 
re Knife Company, Winsted, Con = to build 
hop, 20 x 60 ft 
Mfg. Compar Southington, Con: ha be 
. of an addition of 100 ft. to its polishing room 
extension to its forge shop 
Slocomb Company, Oxford Street, Providence 
irded a contract to the ©. D. Purrington Co 
ence R I for in addition oo x 90 two 
don Ship & Engine Company, Grot ( ) 
‘ il a mm, 110 x 1 ft.. one st i 
é t Br Compat will iil t > ms 
Bras & Copper ¢ my I piant ¢ N 
One building will be 60 x 145 ft., ome tor the 
A I one story 
Mfg. Comy Waterbury, Conn., h ired 
ddition, 106 x 193 ft., one story 
! Brass Company Waterbury, Conn., has 
é I dditior 142 x 200 ft... one story 
w Company, Hartford, Conn., is having plans 
dition, 47 x 97 ft three stories, to it plant 
Gilbert Company New Haven Con! has 
ict for a boiler house, 46 x 80 ft.. one story 
i ipointe Company of Massachusetts, Hudson, 
ncorporated with capital stock of $60,000 to 
forging and machine tools. The directors are 


pointe, president; Ridgely F. Hanscomb, New- 


r, treasurer and ©. A. Wyman The company is 

on a machine shop, one story, 85 x 300 ft 
Backus Corporation Boston, Mass., has been nm 
with authorized capital stock of $50,000 to do a 
ind machine business The directors are 


112 
West 


Portland 
and C. § 


Backus 
4. L 


Street, 


Beatty 


Boston, president 


ngton Hardware Company, Southington, Conn., 


the H. Wales 
1ddition, 50 x 150 ft 


contract to Lines Company, 


Con! for an , three 


stories 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 14, 1917 
Foundry Company, Lebanon, Pa., recently pur 
J. C. Boyd by J. R. and H. G. Umberger, will 


nufacture sash weights, hard iron, brass, bronze 
castings It proposes to equip for the manu 


iron castings up to 500 Ib. in weight. Event- 


mpany will install a small machine shop The 
onstruction business of J. R. Umberger will be con 

ilarged 
, Piate Products Company, Pottstown, Pa., has 
: rar offices at 1034 Queen Street, and is ar 
: rect a mill and office building Railroad sidings 


uction and contracts for machinery and equip- 


. oleae pl 


aced S. R. Morris is treasurer. 
f wn Standard Mfg. Company, 725 Hamilton 
. wn, Pa., recently incorporated to manufacture 
re, has purchased ground along the Lehigh Val- 
upon which it will erect a factory 75 x 100 ft., 
Dr. Harry J. Berman, Philadelphia, is president ; 
’ Schatz, 733 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, is vice- 
Franklin is secretary, and Samuel I. Periman is 
, company has also purchased a factory at 
: J., and will erect another plant as soon as 
ipproved The plant at Allentown is to be 
, vithin a few months and put in operation. The 
, : ng drawn by Ruhe & Lange, architects, Allen- 
probably be completed in a few days. Work 
ried at once 

¢ ‘ : . ‘ . 
“ nerly Foundry & Machine Company, Weatherly, 
- ; recently at its annual election decided to enlarge 
2 now concluded to hold up the proposed improve- 
a s tely on account of the high cost of material and 


of labor. Thomas J. Drumbor was elected presi- 


on Stauffer, vice-president : Elmer Warner, treas- 
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ure! and general manage W or I 
Bannan is general per t ent 
The Lansdale Four par ! 
ing its plant b the « t . P ' . 
room, machir hop a K H ' 


Ss president and gener 


The S. A. Ashn & Son ‘ East Tioga Str t 
Vhiladelphia, manufacture f iror eel forgings fied 
plans for improvements in its forge shop to cost about $ 0 

The Philadelphia ) e Machiner Cor West 

nd and Stokley street I elp X eda contract 
for the erection of one-st dit ' - 1 es \ « 
power plant, 35 x 4 ft t $i 

Frank Schanz Nort i ! treet I i » 
manufacturer of wag: t i f 
1 new shop addition t t $ 

The Crew Levick ¢ | ding 
phia, manufacturer of ned | ge prepare 
for its proposed new | t 1 ett 1 Del vare Hive 


opposite Philadelp!} I t e est t 


$ 00,000 


The Nice Ball Beat (‘or H tinge I \ve 
Henry Street, Philadel rn if turer of pulle ! ! 
ete is having plar pr une f re t reir l-cor 


rete addition 


H. -’.. Kidma ‘ } ‘ led a contr 
the erection of a « t t f x 7 ) ft to } 
chine shop at Erie \ ‘ r) tres ‘ .e 
The Pomer Constructis Compat 604% | t d 
Street, is the ontr 

The Philadelp! R e) WW 
treets Vhiladelpt f m te 
machine shop to ' 

The Hess-Bright Mfe. ¢ par Front Street I’hilade 
phia, manufacturer of ille nger is plant 4 
extensions in its p Phe iff ted with t 
Ss K K tall Bearing Compat Hartford Conr ind 
operated by the S. K. F. Administrative Compar 11 W | 
Street, New York, recent organized for tl purpose 

The proposed new he building t be erected on Quarry 
Alley, Trenton, N. J., by the Trenton School of Industrial 
Art will consist of a tw or building, providing about 
12,000 sq ft of floor pace The different departments 
will comprise machins hoy found: and forge op, to 
be fully equipped for instructive courses of study) 1 wood 
working department, cerami d deling works, a well 
as section for rubber techn Ww ilso be included The 
complete shop building is est ted to cost $40,000. and ar 
rangements are now being made to provide this fund for early 
erection Frank F. Frederick rector 

The Imperial Porcelair Works Mulberry Street Trenton, 
N. J.. manufacturer of electrical porcelain goods, will pre 
pare plans for its proposed new plant at Neptune City, with 
the intention of having the fact operation next fall 
The plant is estimated to cost $ Arrangement have 
been made for the purchase of a te Frederic A. Duggan 
and B. B. Dinsmore are proprietors 

The Jaffray Mfg. Company, Trente N j } been 
incorporated with a capital of $50,000 to manufacture chem 
icals Benjamin PP. Pt ps, New York, and L. KB. Conover 
and Harry H. Umberger, Trento re the incorporators 


The Eddystone Ammunition Corporation, Edd tone, Pa 
is having plans prepared for four additions to its plant, to 
replace the structures recently destroyed by fire 

The North American Motor Company, Pottstown, Pa., has 
awarded a contract for erection of a new two-story, brick 
and steel plant, about ge: 8. FE. H. Kaiser & ¢ Potts 
town, have the contra 

The National Aniline & Chemical Company, 100 Willlam 
Street. New York, is reported to be planning for extensions 
to the plant of the Benzol Products Company, Mar Hook. 
Pa., recently acquired, with intention of making this one 
of its principal plant 

The Light Mfg. & Foundry ‘or Union and Queen 
streets, Pottstown, Pa manufacturer of aluminum special 
ties, is having plans prepared for the erection of a new two 
story addition, 50 x 110 ft It is also considering the cor 


extensions, 30 x 


175 ft., 
capacity 


struction of two three-story 
200 ft., respectively, to provide 

The Metal Body 
manufacturer of metal automobile 


and 50 x 
increased 
Pa 
hav 
125 ft 
archi- 


Fleetwood Company, Fleetwood 


bodies and parta, is 
three 


Fifth 


ing plans prepared for a4 story addition, 60 x 


Wayne M. High, 11 North 
tect 


Street Reading, is 


A one-story reinforced-concrete machine and engine 
25 x 65 ft., will be erected in connection with the new 


packing plant to be constructed at Chestnut 


room 
meat- 


and Second 
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treet } Simon & Sher l 13 (rape Street Reading Chi 
cee Fk Manges Boy mee i icago 
The Sci ‘ Iron & Steel ¢ ny. Allent ha CHICAGO, ILL., Ma 
opened ' Hes ! t ! rge of |] ; I unt Orders for an immense number of machine 
to te t t I t g placed by the Root & Van Dervoort Engineer 
f five acres wit} table t t facture Mast Moline, DIL, the share of Chicago house 
ar nd fir about $400,001 The East Moline company 
i \ r: Mf I FO’ nent for n. guns and gun 
; witl 1 1 a0 \ | new plant will be nece 
si 5 ‘ ngine ind ! 
' £ evious ide he 
: I 
} () order! fror ¢ 
' 4 i i 
I th veel p 
: ( M . ike & Ss | 
( toc ‘ } | 
{ cié 
d 
? r 
. , | 
I W 
I 7 
‘ ind bor 
Baltimore tools are feeting 
»ALTIIMOTE ( eeling 
t 
‘ ( Ps 
i < 
( | d 
( (raf 
* ( ip 
; Ll « whic 
2 cs ? | oO ‘ 
‘ vel I tor fir 
( ant vhich will dou 
W \ machinery 1 been pu 
expected that the ddition t t 
by the end of May 
T can Foundry & Equipment Compar 
YO Rive > lliding rat ‘ ’ een organized by Richard Fitzgerald, J. C. 5 
( 0) ) ‘ ti ! Bretz, the capital stock being $10,000 
ind ‘ VW ' \ The ge contract h been awarded for 
Moor R mond I é TI \ t t . . rr . 
. ry ( 00 ft.. at Twenty-fourth and F* 
" 
; Chicage fe Bauer & Black, manufacturers 
( é s hme 
ur ‘ t cost about $150,000 
y Vi enz ( _ I : . 
pyll IK a % tory tactor’, of reinforced concrete 
more, 4Pol f ft to be constructed at Miller, near G 
I ] c \ I ' . eee : 
. 1 and \W inter tior Airship Corporation, 36 South 
{ t ‘ Y ‘ t tated that the factory, whicl 
in tl : -t. 
I 000, Vv have a capacity of 500 machines pe! 
T} RB ? TY } t } t eT 
f ‘ t t 2 9 : 
repo Brown Specialty Machinery Company, | 
ae lent, 2424 West Twentv-second Street { 
. 1 a factory 75 x 150 ft.. to be erected 
‘ " , ; Avenue, near Forty-eighth Street, and equipped wv 
} ( r } x i ‘ nt? t \\ { at as - 
The con crane. McKeown Brothers, 112 West Adan 
tio Compa An ul Bu € | ontract 
re I 1ddit t t . 
‘ A one-story addition, 25 x 70 ft., is to be bi 
I « Y W s i : ’ 
as A > { t the factorv of Otto Zobler eng 
} been incorpo! > t ai 1 2°98 Nart} Panter 
pe d tank work, at 336 North Oakley Boule 
r chine \ eng é ™ ro r? ry 
P abl 4 Tarr, Howard W. Re ‘arl R. McKer he Imperial Belting Company, Lincoln and K 


( go, has taken over the four-story, firep! 
1eir present plant and will double its 
ng floor space Most of the machinery is on the 


tual Building, Richmond, t ere on ol one t expects to have the plant addition in operati 
nition buildi ‘ob X 6” If Arc! And s I this month 





































Wire Wheel Mfg 
ed in Delaware.with a 


, Chicago, Ill, has 
capital of $250,000 to 


Company 


wheels and kindred automobile products 
H wis, and C. W 


Shaeffer, Chicago, are the 


Truck & Tractor Company, Chicago, has beer 


Delaware with a capital of $2,000,000 to mar 
tractors, et« W. D. Bradfield 
tt J. Perkins, C. B. Ludly and B. R. Hoffman 


incorporators 


trucks Grover 


e the 


Milwaukee 


4 ¥ i 4 es V 
t ( t eh « } busir 
( er csovernme t contr t \ 
’ 1 Fr contin to bu 
’ ' } S ( I oO fz 
T ‘ =} ’ 
. y S wh } 
W are i 
| i es 
y jir ' ? cr 
ad gre ¢ 
\ A ( ( 
' ’ T 
pe \ 
‘ ! tie nt ‘ 
' 
, | iD 
vithin t 
W - 
& ‘ M 
> ‘ 0 ae 
I ( e Sr é 
( lilwau 
Har W 
IK ‘ 
MI ( Rac a 
} val da \ H 
Str | ' 
l ( f Ey 


t er d ¢ t 
, oO} ur 1 l 
t mme f cde 
: ’ 
' \ ‘ i} I 
‘ $ ) nufa 
! me ectr } 


Merrill, Wi beer 
capital stock of $25,000 by W. L. Alpine, 
Belott 

Mfg. Company, Wausau, Wis., has con 
struction of its wood-working factor 


and 


recently 


tories 


basement, to be ready Oct. 1 
with Russell Lyor 


Henry E 


organized 


E. Foster, vice-president, and 


reasurer 
waterworks 


ght and commission, Shawane 


nended the installation of a 250-hp. direct 


and motor-driven pumps J. ©€ 
Company, 905 Pabst 
ar 1ddition, 38 x 266 ft., to the mill- 
nt at Waukesha, Wis 
eral manager. 
Steel Free 
site for its 
expenditure of 


Casting Company, 501 Press 


kee expects to decide on a 
involving an 


the next 10 


group, about 
days Estimates are being 
20-ton 


outside crane, with 


quipment, including two cranes, with 


100-ft. span 


' 
ne 1 t 
‘ 10-ton I 


secretary 


Fixture Company, 573 East Water Street, 
removing to its new plant at Humboldt and 
nues. The company manufactures metal dis- 
ind operates a welding department Felix 


general manager. 
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e we ontr Jol K } I i 
ere of vo-stor « fact x 
for the Fr H. H ( ‘ : 
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WA 
v¥ 
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W W I ( 
£ \ \\ \ 
\W 
‘ ‘ 
. 4 
I 
\\ 
‘ 
\A 
+7 
Detroit 
1 
iw 
\ ¢ 
band nad 
ju I 
I 
r ( ' } : 
Beaver I \ ise 
] ph ¢ u A ‘ ( WV t 
ling 7 el ex 
’ nufact y ‘ther oO} ‘ a 
Me ‘ r ¢ { +} Mic x hye 
ut 
I \ I Compar Vi 
r I for bu f add 
oO ! I north ! ru tn I 
I f recent 
rT) x f t r T e of 
pro" t t I wit t er 
At I é I } re now l ar he *) 
wt ng te for nla a 
I) I ts M ( retry t ipitai 
t $10. } : been org Z | ' rr ent n 
r t T ol 4 ria I I : i tu I i r 4 
Cont ‘ r t ria 1 options 
have bes yt i t \ f per 
I'he Ar r VI ‘ ( r Detroit : r r 
} 1 a factory ¥ 10,000 sq. f f flo ce at Copeland 
Avenue and the Michig Central trach nd preparing t« 
manufacture 2, 3% and 5-ton truck 
The controlling interest in the Regal Motor Car Compar 
has been sold by its Detroit director to Chicago financier 


The company is capitalized at $ 
tion to increa 
child, 


general 


6.000.000 ar d it is the 
Maurice 


has a 


inten 
Roth- 


sumed 





e the production of motor cars 
Harris 


supervision of the 


with trothers, Chicago bankers, 


company 
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The General 


Motors Company, Pontiac 








ground for the first build ‘ factory group to manufac- 
ture tractor The new plant will be 120 x 250 ft W. L. Day 
general manager, is in charge of the worl 

The Dail Steel Products Company, Lansing, Micl manu- 
facturer of metal container has broken ground for an addi- 
tion, 72 x 120 ft r} the f ) I wi 
cludes several buildings The mpal recent ncreased its 
capital stock to $100,00( vw ng on Governmen 
orders 

Cleveland 
CLI Ou Mia 1 

( yi ae hyle j r i for ma ler 
which are conting ecu g GO nme ‘ \ g 
hese o1 nqu f rew 1 é ! r for 
»0 screw machines for fuse Some additior business has 
been placed by the Go ri ] gp turret the 
for the Portsmouth Nay, Yar I L f ind for 
sma ot {f macl e too ( nu bu ess 
coming from wide ttered source Automobile manufac 
turers and tire make! ire mong the most ictive buyel 
One order for eight boring 1 ‘ ( ivY1S t \ wa 
placed the past week | ! with the tir 

iustr A new inquir p g fror ( mol 
L1cceSSOI! I nul irer pn I r 
builder ure ng equipmes i zg if 
ilso in t market rh der i f ele ng 

ntinues vel! ! ce ) p 
pullde! 

Aa k Mitche \: ~ ( j re ¢ } etal 
tamping re having pla I red f t l fa 
plant o 1 new rece juir 

r Art Met Mfg. ¢ ( \ I I 
ts capital stock f m > 00 » > 000 

rl Fer? ( \ ew Co ! Ciey 
i fact iT id t t ] 1 I Se I gt pu 
poses 

The Erie Dock “Company, Cleveland, has t en bids for a 
shop and office building, 80 x 150 ft 

The Allen-Os r Compa ( nd i er t a fa 
tory, 98 x ft with a wil x § ft., to t used as a 
blacksmith shop 

The tittman Machine Company is being organized at 
Rittman, Ohio, to establish a foundry and machine shop and 


has been incorporated with a capital stock of $2 


,000 JI. H 


Smith, S. J. Jones, J. C interested 


The Barnard Toy Company Toledo, Ohio, has been in 
corporated with capital st of $3 01 Don ¢ Barnard, 
and others, and plat o erect ictor to ma ifactur 
met toys 

The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, has had plans pre 
pared for boiler house, 30 x 40 ft., for its Elyria, Ohio, plant 
The contract will be placed shortly 

The Western Gas Fixture Company, Toledo, will erect a 


two-story factory and store building, 60 x 110 ft 


The United R & I indi Company, Raven: Ohio, has 
placed the first unit of its new plant in operation and plans 
to erect another building this summer for the manufacture of 
cold chilled rolls and rolling mill machinery 


The Sandusl Nut Company Sandusky) Ohio, has been 


incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 by Oliver Brace, 
E. L. Marsh, William B. Moon and other It has taken over 
the plant of the Marsh-Brightman Nut Company which it 
will occupy for the present Later it i pl ned to erect 
a modern factory building 

The Wagener Refrigeration Company, Sandusky, has been 


incorporated with a capital stock manufac- 
for use in re 
ident Fred K 
Hermann, sec 


Bornh: 


ture a idences 


Mar- 
‘retary ; 


gas operated ice making machine 
Wagner Cle pres 
president a« me 


Charles L 
shall, Sandusky, vice 


Charles Zimmerman, treasurer, and Otto E 


iuser, gen- 

eral manager 
The Lakewood Engineering Company ( is 
taken over the plant of the Duplex Foundry & Mfg Com- 


pany, Elyria, Ohio, which will continue to be operated under 
its present name 4 plant extension will be built at once. 
doubling its capacity, and a 20-ton cupola will be dded A 
L. Ehrbar, formerly with the Dunham Company, Berea, Ohio, 


has been made president of the Duplex Compar 
The 


automobile 


Mfg 
of its and 
ness to the Economy Repair & 
close and dismantle its plant 


Unckrich Company, Galion, Ohio, has disposed 


bicvcle accessory 


manufacturing busi- 


Tire Company, Galion, and will 
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Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 


Automobile manufacturers are only buying 


where replacements are necessary Auto-truck 
better customers, although no lists have been 
from this source Railroad buying has also |} 
and a general tendency is noted to purchase n 
when absolutely needed Quite a number of 
have been diverted by the Government lately 


the 
Work on machines needed by the 


contracts directly related to war demand 


and equipment 


has been speeded up voluntarily. Export busins 


and new orders are scarce As so much busine 
booked ahead this condition affords some relief 
quirements that have been on the books for 

The high cost of castings, steel, labor, etc., ha 


idvance on all kinds of machinery An almost 


demand exists for boring mills from domesti 


It is reported, but 
Greaves Mact 
secured in 
bination of the Acme 


in Machine 
Work is 


not officially 
ine Tool Company, Cincinnati, will 
the Oakley This fir: 
Machine Tool Company and 


Tool 


confirmed, th 


district 


Company 


progressing rapidly on the new 


( mpion Tool Works Company, at Winton Pla 

‘ractically all equipment has been purchased 
The Wadsworth Watch Case Company, Da 

Cincinnati suburb, has let contract for a one-story 


mn to its plant, 66 x 230 ft 


Cordage Compan' 


ctrify its plant, and 


Covington, K 


will require several 


Seifreat-Woodruff Company, Dayton, Ohi 


rporated with $25,000 capital stock by C. Seif c 
Burkhart and W. T. Pickrel, to deal in new ar s 
mac ne tools A branch office has been establish« 
Columbus Wire & Iron Works Company, ( 
© has increased its capital stock from $20,000 to $4 
Nothing is known as to its plans for enlarging its capa 


D. A. Ebinger Sanitary Mfg. Company, C 





Ohio, 1 ncreased its capital stock from $100,000 to $2 
ind will add equipment to increase the capacity of its | 
near 75 per cent 

The Paramount Motor Company, Columbus, has bee 


rporated with $100,000 capital stock by Jesse F. H 
ind ther 

Information has been received that the Carbo-Hydrog 
Compar of America, with headquarters in Pittsburg! 
will establish a branch plant at Columbus, Ohio 


The Huntington Steel Foundry Company, Huntingt 


will erect a two-story addition to be used as a pattern s! 
The McJunkin Machine Company, Lesterville, W. \ 
erect a branch plant at Winchester, Ky It make 


of repairing oil well machinery 


The Central South 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 14, 19 


An improved outlook is reported by manufact 
steam boilers, who note a number of promising inquir 
material situation, as desperate 


coal has gone to unheard of price levels with the e! 


however, is described 


sight and no improvement in the car supply. Canning! 


are closing down for lack of cans. Labor is becoming 
ingly scarce and it is reported some towns are undert 5 
to conserve their supply by license taxes on visiting 
agents 

The Kentucky Wagon Mfg. Company, Louisville, 5 
erect a forge shop to cost about $50,000. Several ste 
mers ranging up to 5 tons have been purchased 

The Black Diamond Coal & Mining Company, Dr f 
Ky., is in the market for boilers, hoisting engine ; 
mine equipment 

The Henley Skate Company, Richmond, Ind., has 
corporated with a capital stock of $30,000 by M. C 
J. H. Williams and P. W. Smith, to make roller sk 

The Sells Lumber & Mfg. Company, Jonesboro Ter _ 
increased its capital stock from $50,000 to $75,000 


has 0 


The Kingsport Packing Company, Bristol, Tenn. ! 
incorporated in Virginia with a stock of $100,000 to est 
a meat packing plant at Kingsport, Tenn. John N 
Gate City, Va., is president; J. C. Stone, King 
retary 
s askiné 


are 


The John G. Duncan Company, Knoxville. Tenn., ! 
for dealers’ prices on a used jaw crusher, 60 x 80 in. oF 
for quick delivery. 








Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 14, 1917 
im activity in mine, milling and furnace fields 
es up for the dullness in structural operat 


iipment is in steady demand 


following shipbuilding activities are reported t M 


i The Henderson [Iron Work will install al 

worth of machinery for shipbuilding; J. F. Colen 
ites have optioned site and propose to bu 
Rolf Seeberg, Mobile and New Orleans, prop 


t shipyards; Varian C. Scott is to build h 
n Shipbuilding Corporation, chartered with $3,000 
is acquired the Murnan shipyards and will deve 

the Alabama Drydock & Shipbuilding Company w 
ts shipbuilding equipment; the Barrett Shipbuild 


will invest about $300,000 in a plant; Horace T 





jile, and Eastman, Gardner & Co., Laure M 
en, are planning to erect a shipbuilding plant 
Appalachian Corporation, Tallulah Park, Ga., 1 
New York office at Wall Street. not 364 Bri ' 
er tated 


St. Louis 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 14, 1917 


the machine-tool market has been rather quiet the 


the aggregate of business has kept up sufficient 
e excuse for complaint The lullness has beer 
he placing of order for distant deliver rathe 
irrent equipment operations and the prospect 
ved activity is regarded as good 
Machine ’roducts Company, St Louis I 


d with a capital stock of $10,000 by Joseph and 
esloge and Franklin McDermott and will manufactures 
generators, dynamo et 
4. MeDannold Mfg. Company, St. Louis, has b 
ted with a capital stock of $12,500 by Jame \ 
ym M. Schlenker and Robert E. Maloney nd A 
o manufacture surgical instruments 











Multipull Mfg Company, St Louis has rer 
ted with a capita tock of $25,000 by Charles W 
r, Orion S. Miller, Robert N. Eggleston and others 
ture folding w la ind grour : e equ 
q mobile 
Machine nd Supply Company, Kansas Cit 
é ncorporated witl capital tock of $1 000 t 
Jor Taylor nd R. D. Gross 
\ h Fire Cla Products Company, Vandalia, M 
wer plant nd install clay-working er 
gineering ipervisior f the Unit ¢ 
S Louis About $ 000 w be invested 
\ can Machinery Company, Kansas City, Mo., Pro 
nge Building, George W. McClanahan, president 
juipment for the 1 inufacture of a cleaning 
1 Levee District, Louisiana, Mo., J Cherr 
tall ilipment for an oil-drive I 
by the J onville } ering Compar 
' Bids unt M 
. w Pressed Brick & Tile Cor n Bristow, O} 
or rated witl i ipital stock of $2 noo } < 
ther x 8S pa ind vill nstall brickr t z 
Cit Bri & T Company, Oklahoma C 
£ Pe, ir orporated wit! i Cap tal stock of $1 
° Well W. C. Lee and O. R. Rittenhouse 
Gin Compar Quinton, Okla., ha n 
wit capital stock of $15,000 by W. S. Brad 
will equip cotton gin 
ers’ Cotton Oil Company, Ada, Okla has bee 
r with a capital stock of $100,000 by N. B. Hane 
- Tman and J. D. Lasater and will equip a cottor 
ger Oil & Refining Company, Drumright, 0! 
il refinery of 800 bbl. per day capacity} 
; Wilson Refinery Company, New Wilson, Ok 
35 0 to its capital and extend its plant capacit 
; er d 
a vood Refining Company, Oklahoma City, Okla., has 


rated with a capital stock of $1,000,000 by Westor 


W. Carson and I. S. Mahan and will equip an oil- 
nt 


Engineering Company, Enid, Okla., capitalized 
will install lathes, millers grinders, heavy and 
irill presses, planers and shapers, all with direct 
tors P. H. Shaklee is president. 
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Edwi Forrest. 129 Fremont Street, San Francisco, C 4 shipbuilding company, as yet unnamed, has been 
now orporated 1 bu t e Edwin Forrest ized by R. W. Hill, Seattle; J. M. Frere, Wilmingtor 
Forge Compal r} I bout to insta new nd others The plant will be located at South Bend, V 
equipment, so that it w hav ee plete ind up-t te on the Willapa River and orders for four 3000-ton vy 
nel } mit and forg } ive already been take! 

The Acme Gas Engine Compar S I cisco, t The American Shipbuilding Company, Warrento: 
organized, to start tl ! ifacturir f ; ens ( has been incorporated for $1,500,000 by R. M. Skidn 
( KK ry r ret ! H. OY stor ind Cc. T. Diamond ind will locate 
st dard Gas I g Compal W I YT 1 t 1 § ‘ lilding plant there 

. . . The Raymond Shipbuilding Company, Raymor 
( as G ( = 
s : : ! been incorporated by W. G. Shumway, R. W. H 
: , ; Frere nd C. E. Phillbrick to build wooden ships of 
600 ft ( p t 
he Pacific Nortl t 

1e€ acinc ortnwes But Carriage Wor Butte, Mor W é 

- f oO t te machine shop and garage, 75 x 1 
cost $ 00 

Wor oO! the ¥ riou new Y t fur r 
bu e new 1 } vit of 1 . The cit of Portland, Ore., plans construction of 
{ nd nd wel é f ( tt : machine hop 
TI 3 particularly tru f yooder ] l ng 1 ne The Cr . 4 building Company Portland, recent 

this work on the whole 1 fic Coast being ru rporated 1 Arthur M. Sherwood, Donald M. Gi 
Elect power machinery i ! Y nd mu ( rl EK. MeCulloch for $400,000, has taken over 
VOI t kind ¢ the H h Ss pbuildir Compan Portland 
I ear mer! I I r two of ways 
; Was! Shipbuild Ce Tacoma, ( 
Furthe it I b I | 

\ | pr } ece gened contra 
I é é t 
: vel SS O0-t t Cargo snip 
=} yt ‘ S l 1 O06 
} VE 1 é ( ) I Chr | ] n Worl Great Fa Mont \ 
’ x | 
1 hoy ’x 75 tt. o 
g ( ( } } ‘ t 50.00 da patte ( 





f : — 
he nt ] } ( mpany 

t Lur ur H 

hu I be oO ‘ t S t ed by fi vith a lo 
] t i r roo! It w be rebuilt 
) t n it i 
nr ne ( | 
} i ‘ me ! & W ter interest represented in Seatt 
wor ractio Light & Power Company, S 
I é I l bout 7 Lcr of harbor i 
I t » vhich prope 1 shipbu plants will be 
‘ t ‘ H 5 & Equip: ( par Seattle, 1 
o ? ri l ! i new steel | 
the G : South and Sp : Plans pro 
t \ { ft 1 Ww hous 
] 4 ‘ f é x 0 ft 
I I i ( l \ Shipt I Cor ‘ Se 
W I I ¢ } pur 
( W . hipbuild 
. ve FW eabod ! lent 
Ww ‘ton Har Compar Ele 
W ! itput of 
" I ig hou ! 
y t . y + 1? ' 
“ i eda 
Vv { 
I v Produ Com] I 
t } } ‘ } Ne ; etic aoa 
( brus! broon s 
ee : ed products. Tru 
If rs vu 
Mis W t 
) market for | Canada 





Er v Ab 00 
I f t I \ vill be tet 
: si vm tail 
\ H l I v I H. Keefer, K. ¢ rhe ‘ 
I ! i i M. I H. F. J. Est ! 
I Colun 1. River & ( Z. Lamt ( eng 
Wasl has been incorporat t vith ad icit 
by L. B. Menefee, R. V. J Miller. A vit pacity « 
) of water I : a j f 
tructing four vess¢ will be l Wett ifer Brother 180 Spadina Avenue, Tor 
The Standard Shi ( I \ er, W foundry and machine shop at Fredericton, N 
has been incorporated with a t t f $1 t A. E. Wallbery, Royal Bank Building, Toronto 
W. G. MePherson, A. H. Dever ind J. C, Eldred Four set rk shortly on the erection of an addition to the pla! 
f w will be built ( ida Wire & Cable Company, 1170 Dundas Street 
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Bids are in for the erection of a factory for the St. Cath- 


Case 
46 


Cartridge 
Nicholson 


Company, 
Queen 


estimated 


Street, St 


to 
Catharines, 


e Three Rivers C Hertel ar 


brick four 


isting Company, 
Rivers, Que., will build a 
the for foundry machi 


ces, etc A B 


Three 
0 and is in market 


Charleton is 


Dugre & Arsenea 


Three River 


ed the contract for the eres of a 





manager and er 


cost $35,000 


Ont l ul 


d Ctl 


laurice Foundry Compa Rivers, to c« : ) 
ominion Foundry Supp Company, Ltd $7 Murr 
t, Montreal, will buy the machinery and equ t 
Standard Tube & Fence Company, Drew Street, W 
nt will build an idit 1 to it factor it a 
J. L. Hos i iperintendent 
) ict have been let for the erection f id 
nt of the Windsor Tool Machine Compar W 
» cost $10,000 
Brompton Pulp & Paper Company plar te t 
power house, electrical machinery, water wheel tur 
generators and s t st Angu (Jue 





real En 


3 the engineer 
International Shipbuilding Corporatior 
yn Building, Montreal, is in the market for ge 
ments and equipment for a shipbuilding 
; Brunner-Mond Company, subsidiary of t : 
Company, Detroit, Mich., will commen on 
n of a 16-story building to cost $2,000,0 \ 
N | employed at the start 
Hamilton Cement Compar in which ¢ I 
interested, wi build a plant at Point ] I 
i for the manufacture of cement, cement pr 
Elster of tl ( ? Car & Fou ] ( 
plant at Fort W ur Ont., ready for I 
t w erected : time eo. but becau ‘ 
to place orders for the machine it wa 
‘ The cor ha decided that ! 
r orders and then equipping, it will fit u 
wr operations at a moment's notice Mr. | t 
t he expects to have it equipped and rea “ 
f September 
rrick, M.P nd om te will shortl I 
of a pulp and er plant immediaté it 
ts of Port Arthur, Ont The itial unit 
t of pulr er day nd will represent xp 
roximately $1,000,000 It will at fir 
it the intention of the Ontario Hyd: I ‘ 
to develop Nipigon power for tl purr 
e Films, Ltd Toronto, has been I 
pital stock of $40,000 by Arthur Cohen, Os H 





machines, ac« 





t Gordon H Nee 


Company ha been organized t 
yperate pulp and sawmills at Madeleine |! 
inty, Que The officers are: President, John Mul 
r, Me V P. Archibald and Hay Cook, both of 
There will be a bond issue of $600,000 and a ock 
iike amount The company will erect a mill witl 
capacity of 30,000 tons of pulp and the annua 
the iwmill will be 10,000,000 ft 






































Fuller, Halifax, N. S., has organized the T cet 
Company Ltd and acquired old shi; rds at 
N. S., which will be equipped for operatio: mme 
mpany Iso proposes to establisl] ra 
ts in Nova Scotia 
t of the Manitoba Engines, Ltd., Brandon, Mar 
ged by fire with a loss of about $10,000 
reka Toy Company, Maisonneuve, Que par 
ctory to cost $85.000 
nd Trunk Railway Company, Montreal, w 
to its locomotive erecting shops at |! t S 
Que 
i Steamship Lines, Ltd Montreal, propose t 
t Hamilton, Ont to cost $250.00 W 
president 
( ! Ltd Londo Ont has beer ‘ porat 
1 stock of $40,000 by Wi m P. Brow Her rt 
a Charles I Jarmain and others to manufa 
rd Machinery & Supplies, Ltd., Montrs I 
orated with a capital stock of $250,000 by Walter 
Gerald A. Coughlin, Francis G. Bush and others 
ire machinery, tools, implements, etc 
nadian Utilities, Steel & Engineering, Ltd., Mon- 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $49,00! 
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Alternate same f.o.b Bid », $3,7 . 32,7 
$2,620 14 $2? 67 9 S$? 8 
Cla f Pugs - M I eg: 
Rid 59, $12,2 
Alter é ~ I * Sli 
Ss t iy ' 
( Mare Ml i 
$7 66 : ¢ ‘ t > 
$6500 
Nitas . | 7 f 
. ’ } | + 
( M ] I 
$1.59 60. $1.60 $ $1,4 I 
$1,31 b \ ‘ 
| ( (f.0.b.) $ $ 
in ¢ ( ( é 
36} ( I 
‘ } } Ir I 
. 4 
Alter S I I $ 
t 2 } 
( ( t t } I 1 
$657 
4} S | t ¢ f 
S l ) St I l 
Class Portsmou Eng B ' 
5 200 296 GS 
Cla ; Part . Tay Rid gO ¢ 
$3,19 144, $4,2¢ 
Class 1 PP n it} M neg t Bid $4 
Class 114. Portsmoutl Vertical st gz mac B 
$2331. $: 1 1 $9 20] 2 gs 
Schedu 1011, Ord 
Class 14 Washingto Aut rew mact Bid 
93, $1,850 
Schedu 01 Steam Engineering 
Class 161, Core t machine I 09, $4( $10.5¢ 
not driven: 47, $1,00 ( 
Class 162, Bostor Tor m latl Rid $ and 
$1019 RE $1.42 1O0¢ $ if. $ f 
Schedule 0] stean Engi € 
Class if Charles or Engine latl Bid t $1 +¢ 
$2,27 71, $1,99 ! $ f f 87, $1 
$1,81 152, $2,591 
Class 164, Charlest« Drilling machine Bid 46, $ 
ind $174 71 $ ( RF $ Sif 152 S1¢ 
Class 16 Charlest ‘ ' } R $ ) 
¥6. $920 27. a ( 1 X 
Sched ( I 
Ch 17] Portsmoutlt Compre pur ‘ for 
ubmarine Bid 66, $238,956.0¢€ 8, $219,066 l $ 


Schedule 


Class 181, Air compressors, f.o.b. worl Bid 66. $ 9 
und $36,823.14 91, $26,174.28 4% $ 82 and $25 
ternate 

The names of the t der ar the rm ] ! \ I 
they are designated 1 the abov t follow 

Bid 19, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Compan 26, C 
tric Company 52, Cr § Pneumatic Tool Compar 
Ww Irwir Chey! f Drigg Ordnance C 
43 Et Machinery ( i if Fait ( 
val 1 Du se ae & Eg ( Hill 
Company 60, Ha R Met é f 1 
Stanwood &€ (yan ( ) Inger ( 
pany 69, Jone & Lar M ( I K 


Machinery C \ f ore, |] 
87, D. Nast Ma nery Company } Newton Machir Tool 


Works, In 91, Norwalk Iron Wor Company N 
berg Mfg. Con I ) National Acme Compar 94, O 
Machinery Compat I tt Iron W 

Whitney Compa! { H. H. Plummer & (¢ 106, H 
Prentiss & | rw ( 

Machiner Compart i rt I Comy! 

ressed Air & Dr Cor : nM 

pans l southw be M ( 

Ward & ¢ 141 \\ & 1 

tion 14 Wicke Bro 14, War r & Sw 

4° B ter D Whit & S I | \ 

(Sompanys Lo Ar r W Iwo! ge ( 
Niles-Bement-Pond (¢ 


\ foundry addition 120 x 250 ft. is 
Farrar & Trefts, Inc., at 
be equipped for handling castings up to 50 The 
full equipment for the new plant, including three new 
traveling cranes, etc., has been purchased. Work on 
the erection of the plant was commenced May 8. 


peing erected 


tons. 


its East Buffalo plant and will 
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Pas naEa ned ee DeneETTEEEE res 


Flue Welding Machine.—Southwark Foundry & M 


omy] Philadelph Circular Illustrates a univers 
welding machine equipped with heating furnace locat 
mediate n front of the welding mandrel A special fi 
the machine is the working of the weld on the 
tead of the outside of the tube and simultaneous 
clam] 2 hanisn ind the welding mandr 
ip ‘ chine, which was illustrated i: 
ly AG No 4116 s presented together with 
f ne f t ! 


Place, Buffalo Circular 


Caleulator.—Otto H. Jensen, 44 H 
of directions f 
the maximum draw f 


Drawing 
Gives a set 
use of a calculator for determining 


shell 


tables of useful 


or fron into one of smaller d 


eter A number of information are incl 


Bending Brakes.—Dreis & Krump Mfg. Company) 








Sou Halsted Street, Chicago Catalog No. 15 Cover 
omplete line of bending brakes for every class of work i! 

ing cornice, slotted box and pan and belt and motor-d: 
power brakes The brakes will handle work ranging from 3 
to 16 ft. in length and up to \-in. steel plate 


Illumination.—Cooper Hewitt Electric C 
Hoboken, N. J 


Hewitt 


Factory 


pany, 730 Grand Street Calendar-pamph! 


Pertains to the use of Cooper lamps for lighting 


dustrial establishments of all kinds Each of the six leaves 
of the pamphlet, which measures 12% x 18 in., contains a 
ew of some industrial establishment in which these lamps ; 
have been installed and the calendar for one month The 
alendar begins with May 1, 1917, and by reversing the pamph 


let at the end of the first six months the dates for the re 
mainder of the year are available, the engravings and the 
dars being printed on both sides of each leaf. In con 


the brief is made of the 


installation 


illustrations mention 


the 


nection with 


ec 1 features of 


Reinforced Concrete Construction,—Iurner Construc 


Con 14 Madison Avenue, New York City. Bulletin 
No. 20 Illustrates a few of the various industrial structures 
that have been built by this company, including factories 
W ehouse pier ete The advantages of concrete buildings 
such as resistance to fire, lower ultimate cost, permanence of 
onstructio ability to shift machinery and shafting at will 
ind the securing of better light and ventilation, are touched 
pon Ir onnection with the engravings of the various oper 
a brief statement of the size of the building and the 

tir required to construct it, as well as some of the spec 

feature ire given in the caption 


“hur 





Industrial Plant Construaction.—Westinghouse, 
Wall New York City. C 
record made by the company in rebuild 
the East St 


Kerr & Co., Inc., 37 


to the 


Street 


Call attentior 


baled shavings building of Louis Cot 


Oil Company in one week after it was destroyed by fire. The 
story is told briefly by six dates with statements of the 
dition of the work from the time the building was destroy* 
by fire until it was again in service 


Vertical Drilling Machines.—Minster Machine Co! 


pany, Minster, Ohio Circular Describes and illustrates 
vertical drilling machine which can be supplied with a pia 
ble and rear drive or a compound table with side drive. T! 
description is complete yet concise, each feature being e7 
s t the use of bold type sideheads A condensed table 
specifications supplements the descriptive matter. The 
ible type of machine was illustrated in THE IRON AGE, NO’ 
h 
Vises, Machinery and Fine Tools.—Athol Ma 


npar Atl Mass Two catalogs. The first, No 
ttention to a line of vises of various types. These are 1S 
rated and tal of the different sizes of each that can | 
Ip] d re pre ted under the engraving, a single pag 
being devoted to one line. Mention is made of a line 
' I tones and bench grinding machines For 
t) catalog numbers of the various tools 
re repeated at the outer edge in large, heavy figu! 
other catalog, No. 33, refers to an extensive line 
( ! calipers, dividers, rules, bevels, straight 
un 5 ete The sat irrangement is foll 
gz of having an engraving at the top of tl 
ef table of the sizes that can be supplied 
h and the numbers of the different ones repeated re 
type at the edges. 
Quick Change Lathe—Walcott Lathe Compa! 
on, Mich Circular Mentions a 20-in. lathe equi) 
juick-change gear box, three-step cone pulley ar 
back gears that was illustrated in THE h 


IRON AGB, NOV. - 


1916. A description of the lathe is presented, togeth 


an engraving and condensed table of specifications 
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